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The Bookkeeper's Secret 



"Vale of my childhood, 

I love thee — 
Where amid smiling fields 

My cot a welcome yields. 
Vale of my childhood, 

Hove thee!"— 

a quartet of voices was singing on a certain night 
toward the end of summer. 

A deep restful peace was brooding over hill and 
valley and holding in grateful thrall the house 
and barns of the Ridge Farmer which stood upon 
the gentle slope of a wooded bluff. About a hun- 
dred steps from the buildings, he and his family 
were sitting under a huge pear tree around a table 
which encircled its trunk. The farm was beauti- 
fully situated. From the brow of the hill you 
could look down into the valley and by the light 
of the moon see the slumbering fields and homes 
of the neighbors. There was a charm in the 
silence which reigned everywhere, a charm that 
was increased by the dense darkness of the woods 
around. The night was warm and not a breeze 
astir; the lamp on the table burnt without a 
flicker. A thousand stars with the placid moon 
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in their center, were moving majestically across 
the cloudless heavens, thru limitless space. The 
maiden of The Ridge had good reason, then, to 
play and sing: 

''Where amid smiling fields 
My cot a welcome yields." 

There were seven at the table under the tree. 
Gertrude, the oldest of three daughters, was ac- 
companying the song wiUi sweet harplike accords 
on the zither. The mother was among them and 
sang along softly; her husband sat opposite her. 
Their only son, Francis, was fast asleep, propiped 
against the youngest sister's side. Most conspi- 
cuous in the party was Alphonse, a tall young man 
in the best of health; he was dressed in a dark 
suit because he was studying for the Church. A 
large jug of cider stood on the table and glasses 
and rye bread and butter. 

"Good-by, dear hill and dell, 
My cottage, fare thee well 

the company sang. 

"You will soon recover from the pain you feel 
at parting from us, Alphonse, once you are back 
again in Tubingen," Gertrude remarked with a 
smile, while addinjr a flourish of arpeggios by way 
of interlude to the next stanza of the song. 

"No doubt," he replied. "After so long a va- 
cation a person is glad to return. Time drags 
so slowly during the summer vacation months 
and there is no pleasure in daily footing it over 
the fields to visit the town." 
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^You are entering upon your second year, are 
you not?" the goodwife asked. 

"Yes, dear aunt, and I am glad of it because 
Church History will be taken up from now on." 

"What is that?" one of the children inquired. 

"Simply the history of the Church of 
Christ down to our day: all about the popes, the 
great saints, the Religious Orders, God's wonder- 
ful guidance and protection of the Church, her 
achievements, her enemies, her fearful trials." 

*That must be very interesting," said Gertrude. 

"So it is. Professor Hefele teaches it; he is a 
very learned man. His class is attended by 
students from Switzerland, Austria, and from 
distant countries, and the lecture-room is always 
thronged. In the time of Professor Aberle, his 
predecessor, no place but the dinning-hall was 
large enough to accommodate the crowds of 
eager listeners; and even then standing room 
was at a premium.** 

"What did Aberle speak about?" the farmer 
asked. 

"In his last semester, on the history of the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord," the young man replied. "Dur- 
ing the whole five months of the winter session he 
discoursed upon this one subject, and with an 
ever increasing fervor and animation. Not one in 
the audience stirred while the professor so vivid- 
ly and graphically commented upon sentence after 
sentence of the narrative of the Evangelists. The 
young men left the lecture hall so filled with sub* 
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lime thoughts of the Passion as if they had come 
from a sermon at a Mission." 

"How I envy you the privilege of listening to 
such a man," Gertrude said; "would that I had 
the chance even once." 

"It's your second year at Tubingen, you say?" 
the farmer asked. 

"Yes, uncle, and after that I'll have two years 
more." 

"And one year besides in the Seminary: your 
First Mass therefore, is still four years off." 

The young theologian blushed slightly. "Yes," 
he mused drawlingly, "still four years off." 

Gertrude gave him a quick, searching look, her 
mother did the same. The latter wished to say 
something but she restrained herself. 

That very moment there was a loud baying of 
dogs down at the village and the postman's bugle 
was heard. "Why, it's past nine o'clock already," 
the farmer observed, "the mail-wagon is just now 
rushing thru the town. 'Tis time to go to bed; 
we rise early." 

He got up and the family followed. 

"Good-night, Alj^onse," the farmer's wife 
greeted, "may you find your way safely down; 
come and see us again to-morrow." 

The student bade them good-night in return 
and made his way surely and quickly down the 
ridge to the valley below. In the moonlight his 
tall, lithe figure silhouetted against the dark brush 
which lined the road, was easily discernible till 
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he turned into the woods. Upon the bluff above, 
Gertrude and her sister stood watching. 

"Good-by, dear hill and dell/' 
they sang in duet, and 

"My cottage, fare thee well!" 
he finished in response. 

A few minutes later the massive door of the 
Ridge House was shut and barred and the huge 
pear tree on the bluff was left to commune alone 
with the purring breeze that summer night. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ten years later. The Antwerp Aix-la-Chapelle 
express having crossed the Belgian boundary, 
was rushing in a bee-line with lightning speed 
toward its destination. There were four persons 
seated in one of the second-class compartments. 
It was an hour after dinner and all of the four 
excoptincr one were fast asleep. He was a man 
about thirty years of age with a pale, sullen face 
prematurely aged, and a far-away look in his eyes 
that were continually scanning the ceiling of the 
coach. A bulky valise stood beside him ; in size 
and form it was of the kind that ocean travelers 
fancy, from which fact it was safe to argue that 
the owner of it was about to emigrate. 

This passenger was none other than Alphonse, 
the erstwhile divinity student. While his fellows 
in the compartment were asleep, his soul was 
tortured with reminiscences of the past. Young 
as he still was, his life seemed to him irretriev- 
ably ruined. 
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Alas, it was he indeed, a decade ago the promis- 
ing student of the valley, whose privilege it had 
been to attend the lectures of Professor Hef ele on 
Church History. What he then learnt he had 
never forgotten and meant to treasure up as a 
most precious inheritance forever. He had stud- 
ied as a model theologian should. Professors and 
students loved and revered him. 

But as the scholastic year was nearing its close, 
the conviction became daily more overpowering 
that he had no vocation to the Holy Priesthood. 
There was no outside influence at work to dis- 
suade him, it was the voice of his soul that for- 
bade him to proceed. Neither did he act unad- 
visedly. He prayed and sought counsel from his 
Confessor and from a pious, learned, intimate 
friend. After a fearful struggle he jdelded to his 
conscience. What this disclosure would mean to 
his mother, pained him most of all ; he knew with 
what holy eagerness she was looking forward to 
the day when as a newly ordained priest he would 
appear for the first time at the altar, above which 
hung the miraculous picture of The Virgin, in 
the little chapel on The Ridge. Moreover, what 
would his uncle say and his aunt, and Gertrude, 
none of whom for a moment doubted but that he 
would reach his goal? Then too, his poor widow- 
ed mother had sacrificed the lasti florin she had to 
help him onward r nothing was left excepting 
what she and her children would realize from the 
crops of a small farm. Therefore in having 
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given up his present studies, how was he without 
means to pursue others looking to a profession? 

In his misery Alphonse called upon old Pro- 
fessor Aberle, a man with the intellect of a giant 
but the heart of a child, as distinguished for 
goodness as for learning, to whom without reser- 
vation he told the story of his inner life. The 
professor was a man of wide experience, with a 
wonderful power of discernment, who could in- 
stantly and unfailingly distinguish whether an 
impulse such as impelled Alphonse to give up what 
until now he had thought his vocation, was a re- 
sult of passion or of reason and conviction. Hav- 
ing listened patiently to the youth and questioned 
him, he concluded that much as he regretted it, Al- 
phonse had no call to the Sacred Ministry. At 
the same time, while expressing his sorrow, the 
professor promised to do all in his jfower to assist 
him in any other course ei| studies would take 
up instead. " * 

Alphonse accordingly gave up his Clerical 
pursuit and at the beginning of the long slimmer 
vacation found himself without aim or purpose in 
life. The first person whom he apprised of tlie 
change was the parish priest, who in turn as gen^br 
ly as possible broke the sad news to the student's 
mother. The poor woman collapsed in her chair. 
When she realized that there was no hope, she 
left the rectory bowed and speechless. The only 
crumb of comfort to her in the whole affair was 
this that Alphonse promised henceforth to 
provide for himself without any further assis- 
tance from home. 
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At the Ridge Farm the news was received with 
sorrow and astonishment. "What do you intend to 
do now, Alphonse?" the farmer finally asked. 

"You have no means, and to go into debt would 
ruin you. I personally have no money to spare. 
My four girls are grown up and must be provid- 
ed for." 

Saying which he looked at Gertrude who 
blushed and then said: "Father, don't worry 
about me, I will be satisfied for many a year to 
remain as I am." 

"Why couldn't Alphonse remain at home and 
run the farm for his mother?" the farmer's wife 
interjected. "She's alone and will be unable to 
manage it much longer." 

The husband laughed and so did Alphonse. "A 
classical farmer, eh? If this came to pass, every- 
body would say, surely he didn't have to s«pend a 
dozen years at college just to fit himself to be- 
come a ploughman." 

"Yes, but then Alphonse could become mayor 
by and by," Gertrude ventured to suggest ; "after 
ell, it is so much better ^t home." 

"No doubt," her father mischievously added, 
"he might even in time become Representative of 
the district or State's Deputy. No, no ; let's stop 
this trivial talk. Who attempts a task ought to 
finish it. A profession is the only thing in order; 
either to become a doctor, for example, or a law- 
yer. The one or the other he may achieve in four 
or five years ; in the meantime he must do ior 
himself as best he can. Many a student ere this 
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gave up studying for the Church and continued 
a good Christian just the same and in time rose to 
fill an honorable position in life. He can do like- 
wise. Upon no other condition, Alphonse — " 
the farmer said, slapping the young man on the 
shoulder — "upon no other condition will you be 
welcome at the Ridge Farm." 

The company was gathered around the table 
below the pear tree this September night exactly 
as a year ago but with a difference. 

When Alphonse, after bidding the family 
good-night, descended The Ridge, there was 
no one on the brow of the hill to cheer him home- 
ward with the song: 

"Good-by, dear hill and dell," 
and no verse in res>ponse from below. 

The Fall Semester at Tfibingen was about to 
open and Alphonse was getting ready to enter 
the University with Philology in view. He rent- 
ed a small room from an old widow and settled 
down to hard study to equip himself to become 
teacher of Latin in the High School. This was 
the cheapest and quickest objective within r^ach. 
He found little difficulty in the study of the 
languages because in the past he had always led 
in the classics; moreover, he was quite proficient 
in English. 

Then all of a sudden there came a second radi- 
cal change; a change which even yet seemed to 
him incredible. 

To this day, the last night of the consecutive 
three which he spent on The Ridge, was before 
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him in all its detail. After having studied hard- 
ly half a year, he came home in the spring unan- 
nounced, with the news that he had given up the 
idea of becoming a teacher, that instead he had 
accepted a lucrative appointment in a large city. 
In answer to his uncle's questions, he explained 
that thru the influence of powerful friends and on 
account of his knowledge of English he was offer- 
ed a place in a banking-house at an annual salary 
of 1200 florins. There was a iprobationary period 
of six months he would have to pass thru and 
altho in the beginning he would have to be satis- 
fied with the lowest position, still, the chances for 
promotion were certain and frequent. His future 
was therefore secured; he need not bother any 
longer with examinations, nor be obliged to incur 
debts. Henceforth he would be free from care 
and his mother would feel relieved. 

Ra<pidly and excitedly he imparted this infor- 
mation to his astonished friends, never tiring in 
emphasizing his good luck in all its bearings. He 
could still recall ten years after, how on that night 
the eyes of uncle and aunt scrutinized his every 
gesture; the calm look with which Gertrude ob- 
served him ; now as then he felt depressed and suf- 
fered again the strange pain of a premonition of 
evil which at the time like a mountain of lead 
weighed him down. 

And what wonder that he felt dejected in the 
first instance : the most startling fact of all he 
was mum aboiit; naniely, his engagenient to 
Christina, the daughter of his landlady in the 
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University town. It was thru his future mother- 
in-law who was a near relative of the 
President of the bank that he secured the po- 
sition of which he boasted. And yet he meant 
to inform his friends of the betrothal but 
he could not. Maybe it was a sense of shame that 
sealed his mouth for having taken so important a 
step suddenly and without consulting his rela- 
tives. Maybe he wanted courage to face the in- 
evitable battery of questions about his fiancee and 
his reasons for so hasty a marriage. At all events, 
he said not a word concerning the most important 
step in his life. 

Was there tperhaps something on his con- 
science? 

The uncle's searching gaze, the clear calm eyes 
of Gertrude from whom until now he had never 
withheld a secret, (peered into his very soul as 
if they meant to search out its most hidden 
recesses. Hence, altho there was nothing irregular 
about his engagement, he acted like a guilty 
person. 

For the first time, too, in his life he felt him- 
self in bonds — Abound for all his life. At the time, 
he ascribed the feeling to a natural timidity re- 
sulting from the novelty of being engaged; he 
thought it bashf ulness merely, that tied his tongue 
— ^he knows better now. 

He knows now that that betrothal was the curse 
of his life; realizes that because of his inex- 
perience he had been inveigled into giving his 
promise; that the engagement was the result of 
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a shrewd plan (and that his heart and inclinations 
had no share in it. Unfortunately this disillu- 
sionment came too late, came after he had sealed 
the betrothment with tiie Sacrament. 

An omen of coming unhappiness it was that, 
had closed his mouth on that last night with his 
friends, and made it seem to him a desecration 
of their cherished home to distract it with in- 
formation about her who was to become his wife. 

Longer than usual the relatives continued the 
party under the pear tree but all the while some- 
thing intangible stood between Alphonse and the 
family. At last the farmer aaid: ''Gertrude, 
play us something on the zither, we have heard 
enough about banks and positions and salaries 
and prospects." 

Gertrude struck up the favored tune "Dear 
Vale of My Childhood." 

"That's no longer suitable," the father said. 
"Alphonse is to reside in a large city hereafter. 
Give us Trince Eugene,' or 'Freedom, prized 
freedom.' " 

The sisters began : 

"My heart's athrob with freedom prized — " 

then the second strophe : 

"Thee do trees and forests welcome, 
Fields and meadows, hills and dells;" 

Snap went the steel string and Gertrude was 

rubbing the finger round which the wire had 

snarled. 

"Freedom is done for!" her sister laughed. To 
this day the words and the laugh of the guileless 
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maiden are ringing in the ears of the unfortunate 
man. Yes, freedom was done for! 

After a while Alphonse left. The uncle and 
aunt bade him farewell in their simiple way with 
a word of advice las usual, and Gertrude gave him 
a studied look as she shook hands. ''You are not 
the same, Alphonse, any longer," she said, "you 
have changed. May God be with you. Good-by !" 
There were tears in her eyes. 

Alphonse started for the city and took 
service in the bank. When his probationary 
period wtas over, he was made an officer of the 
institution. More than once his colleagues told 
him that he owed his good fortune solely to the 
fact that the mother of his affianced was sister 
to the President. 

Now as to the marriage. . . .A few weeks before 
the event he notified his mother and relatives of 
the fact and on his bridal trip he visited them. 
Christina tried her best to ingratiate herself with 
the mother-in-law but Alphonse saw immediately 
that between the two there was an unbridgeable 
gulf. Next he paid a visit to the farm on The 
Ridge. He covered his face with his hands at the 
very recollection of it. They entertained his wife 
as best they could ; they dined her, talked and 
sang. Alphonse, however, showed a lack of spirit 
thruout. When at last it was time to go and Ger- 
trude with a face a little ipale and rather grave 
came to bid him and his wife good-by with cheer- 
ful and cordial wishes, then were his eyes effec- 
tually opened. How superior the maiden of Ridge 
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Farm seemed to his bride! Oh, that it would have 
been his fortune to have got a helpmeet like Ger- 
trude! 

Dutifully he tried to subdue these irregular 
thoughts and feelings but to no purpose. On her 
part, Christina sized up the situation at once; 
realizing her inferiority to Gertrude, she covert- 
ly prevailed upon Alphonse to shorten his visit. 
Envy and fear had taken possession of her 
and mistrust of her husband. He got the first ink- 
ling of it on he homeward trip. Hatred and sus- 
picion had been implanted ineradicably in the 
heart of his wife. 

The very first years convinced Aiphonse that 
his marriage had brought him no happiness. 
Seldom if ever were he and his wife united on 
any subject ; never were they in full accord at 
any time. If the husband spoke of his home to 
which he clung with every fibre of his heart, she 
listened to him coldly. Did he relate about the 
happy evenings he had spent with his relatives 
on The Ridge, the wife lapsed into silence, which 
after an hour or so would be broken with slighting 
remarks on her part about his uncle, his aunt, and 
Gertrude especially. Perhaps the mother was 
greatly to blame for the growing estrangement be- 
tween the two. She lived with the young couiple 
and did everything to alienate one from the other. 
When Alphonse protested against her wicked in- 
termeddling, the old woman simply laughed at 
him. Conditions in his family were growing 
worse from year to year. Either from sheer 
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perverseness or crass stupidity, the mother-in-law 
regarded Alphonse as her sworn enemy and 
thought it her duty to warn her daughter against 
him by means fair or foul. Within a short time 
the weak and foolishly dependent Christina per- 
mitted herself to be so intimidated by her mother 
that tail prospects for harmony between herself 
and her husband were utterly destroyed. 

Three years after his marriage, Alphonse re- 
ceived a letter from Gertrude inviting him to her 
wedding. She had taken service in a respectable 
inn conducted by a good Catholic family a few 
miles from The Ridge; she entered the home a 
servant, they retained her as a daughter. In sipite 
of the (poisonous insinuations and objections of 
his wife and mother-in-law, Alphonse accepted the 
invitation. Perhaps it would have been better if 
he had not gone. First of all, he had the bitter 
experience of noticing the surprise and horror 
with which his mother and the Ridge Farmer re- 
garded him ; he was so emaciated, looked so har- 
assed, was so soured and reticent. Overwork, 
which he alleged as the reason for his haggard 
appearance, was accepted by all as an evasion. 

Secondly, there was the contrast between his 
relatives, happy and care-free as wedding-guests 
ought to be, and himself on the verge of despair ! 
It was enough to madden him to see the tranquil 
happiness in the eye and the demeanor of the new- 
ly married ipair when casuially or otherwise they 
met to exchange words or looks. Here there was 
indeed a union of heart and soul. But in his own 
case—? 
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He did not begrudge Gertrude her marital bliss, 
he intensely regretted only that nothing of the 
kind had been vouchsafed to him. The bride was 
the cynosure of eyes, and everyone wished to 
speak to her, therefore he had little chance for 
a private talk- How prepossessing, how beauti- 
ful she looked in her bridal dress, crowned with a 
wreath of myrtle! What few words she found 
time to say to her childhood's friend, came from 
the depths of her heart: **Alphonse, you are 
working too hard; take care of your health! I 
would not be surprised if your beard were al- 
ready streaked with gray/* 

"Gertrude, it is not work alone that has 
wrought this change in me,*' he replied; "there 
are other worries and difficulties besides." Oh, 
if there had been a friend at hand to whom he 
might have unbosomed himself ! 

"Are you troubled about something? Why don't 
you talk it over with your wife? That is why she 
was given to you. Even if things do not go as 
you expected, take her into your confidence. 
George and I agreed to communicate to each other 
our ups and downs, our joys and sorrows. If 
you love her and if you hold together, nothing in 
life can undo you. Then too, you must bear in 
mind that heaven is not found in this world; 
warmth and sunshine are followed by cold and 
rain." These words cut thru him like a sword. 
Yes — ^he would grant it, — ^if a couple shared their 
trials a^ Gertrude and George promised to do, 
nothing could happen to overwhelm them. Biit 
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if between man and wife there was no sympathy, 
how could there be mutual support and confidence? 
He returned from the wedding more unhappy than 
ever. 

The catastrophe came at last. He had served 
eight years as an official of the bank when without 
warning, the institution went into bankruptcy 
involving other subsiditary ones in its ruin. 
Alphonse, who up to this time had received a 
handsome salary and could afford to live in style, 
was left without an income and without a iposi- 
tion by the crash. 

As a matter of course, therefore, in the wake 
of the first, came the catastrophe at home. As soon 
as his bank had failed Aiphonse applied for a posi- 
tion in another. He was promised a place but at 
much lower wages. "It was a principle of the 
house," he was told, "that an employee must be- 
gin at the bottom." Still with economy he would 
be able to make ends meet if his wife were pru- 
dent and compliant. The scene in the family that 
now followed had been indelibly burnt into his 
soul. 

"If we cut down our expenses we will get along. 
Naturally we will have to rent a smaller house; 
that will mean a daily saving of at least one 
mark. Three rooms ought to be enough." 

Thereupon the mother-in-law, pale as a ghost, 
with eyes ablaze and quivering with rage, stepped 
up to him and said: "Three rooms, do you say? 
Three rooms? And you dare to make such a sug- 
gestion to my daughter? Why not hire a garret 
or rent a basement?" 
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"Madam," he answered, 'please explain to me 
how I can pay for five rooms and live respectably 
without incurring any debt, uipon an annual 
salary of 2100 marks? I am not a swindler as 
yet, I intend to live an honest man/' 

"What do you mean by your insinuation?'' she 
screamed. "Do you wish to accuse me of crooked- 
ness?" 

Christina then got up and backing her mother, 
exclaimed: "You have no right to insult my 
mother !" 

Without reply to the charge of his wife, he 
added coolly: "I insist upon it that we engage 
humbler apartments." 

"And we as slaves are expected to obey you !" 
the old woman retorted. "In that case tell me 
what am I to do with my fine furniture and the 
rich furnishings of the parlor, and in what place 
am I to entertain my visitors? In the kitchen 
or in the bedroom, I suppose? Do you hear? We 
are decent (people and loiow what is and what is 
not becoming; do you understand me, son-in- 
law?" 

"I understand perfectly what you want, but I 
do not understand how my salary which must 
suflSce for our needs, can be doubled," he replied. 

"That's the (pitiable part about you to be satis- 
fied with so paltry a compensation. If you were 
a different man you would not have yielded to 
such terms, you would have insisted — " 

"That, I be taken into partnership with Roth- 
schild," he laughed harshly. "After all, 2100 
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marks is better than nothing. And by the way, 
let me remind you, dear Madam, that it was for 
your sake and your daughter's, I worked up to a 
responsible position in the bank the eight years 
I spent there. It is not my fault that it has failed. 
Madam.'' 

"Am I to blame?*' she shouted. 

"How dare you to impute this to mama?" the 
daughter exclaimed. 

"For the bankruptcy you are certainly not to 
blame," he replied, "but for my connection with 
this banking-house which has failed you are re- 
sponsible. You are to blame that I gave up my 
studies and therefore all prospects of a profession. 
In the days of my simplicity and inexperience you 
entrapped and hypnotized me so that against my 
conviction and acting like la fool I turned from a 
goal toward which I was aspiring with the best 
of prospects for success." 

"How was it your good sense failed you at the 
time, my son?" she scoffingly asked. 

"Tell me first, what evil star directed me to 
your house? And your reasons for interfering in 
my plans?" 

"Sir, in those days you talked in an humbler 
tone," she answered, "land were most profuse with 
your thanks." 

"Because I was fool enough to believe that you 
were befriending me !" 

This made the mother-in-law laugh. The 
daughter with a shrug of her shoulder said : "It 
was you sought me, not I, you." 
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"Woman, speak the truth/' he rephed trembling 
with anger, "whatever else you are, don't be- 
come a liar ; I was the fly that was lured into the 
web you and your mother wove. This is a fact 
and God knows it." 

"In your insane rage can you think of nothing 
more to charge us with?" the old woman driven 
to fury interrogated. "To ease yourself why don't 
you smash the windows, and break the mirror and 
the pictures over our heads ? It would be no more 
than what we might expect from one of your com- 
mon plebeian blood." 

A pause ensued. 

**No, I will not do that, mother-in-law," he said 
with an ominous calmness ; "but this I'll tell you 
to your face, that I curse the day I first met you. 
Had I not been made the victim of your selfish 
speculation I would be happy to-^day. As it is I 
am unhappy; you hjave poisoned and ruined my 
life!" 

Raving mad the old woman rushed upon 
Alphonse. 

He kept her at arm's length : "You have reason 
to scream. Madam; I have told the truth but not 
all. It was my honest purpose to live in harmony 
with Christina and perhlaps I might have succeed- 
ed had it not been for your wicked interference. 
You rooted out of her heart what little love she 
bore me and by your rash judgments and calum- 
nies implanted therein suspicion and hatred. You 
are the cause that the bond of peace between us 
has been ruptured. You — ^you — Instead of 
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helping us thru life as our best friend, you have 
proved our worst enemy* Insidiously you have 
crept into our marital garden and acted there the 
part of the serpent in Paradise." 

A double scream of hatred and fury of the 
woman interrupted Alphonse, but unrelentingly 
he continued : "I have said, that I curse the day 
I first met you ; let me add that I curse a thousand 
times more that other day which brought you 
into our home. Not Christina, but you I accuse 
and execrate — ^you — ^you V* 

From sheer excitement he could not proceed. 

The mother-in-law, who had shrunk at the last 
terrific charge as if withered by a lightning 
stroke, straightened up again and raising her 
cadaverous face like a serpent ready to strike, 
hissed cynically and scoffingly: "It's too bad; 
only for me, my son-in-law would have got along 
fine with my daughter; Sir, I grant that that 
might have been the case excepting for one per- 
son you forgot to mention: your beloved of way 
back, Gertrude, the fair waitress.*' 

"That will do. Your measure is full. Mother- 
in-law, my answer to your infamous imiputation 
is this : as master of my home, I command you to 
get out of here and forever to stay out ! It 
would be more in accordance with your deserts 
to take you by the scruff of the neck and throw 
you out. Now, be-gone!" 

Thereupon Christina ran up to her mother and 
embraced her, exclaiming: "And I say, mama 
will stay! No one can separate me from mama; 
where she goes I follow." 
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"All right then — ^you can both go, or for better 
or worse you can remain here together !" Having 
said this he left the house. In that crucial hour 
Aliphonse determined in one way or other to cast 
off his domestic shackles. It was impossible to 
continue the regime of the past. As a first solu- 
tion of his difficulties tiie terrible thought of 
suicide suggested itself: to end his wrecked life 
with a curse on his lips. 

It was only a passing thought, however. An- 
other plan came to his mind which he found 
feasible : he would emigrate to America and place 
the ocean between himself and his malign fate. 
He started accordingly. The express bad brought 
him to Antwerp from where in four days he meant 
to step aboard the ship, a free man, bound for the 
New World. 



Alphonse, the ill-starred bookkeeper, had dis- 
appeared. It was several days since he had desert- 
ed his home and no one knew of his whereabouts. 
Christina and her mother became anxious. 

The first couple of days, in spite of having re- 
ceived neither word nor line from Alphonse, the 
two women said nothing; they were convinced 
that once his passion had cooled down he would 
return. They were silent, moreover, because 
their consciences upbraided them and because 
they were ashamed to let people know of the 
family row. 

But when he failed to turn up even after the 
third and fourth day, Christina wrote a letter to 
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the mother of Alphonse and to the hated Ger- 
trude; this was at the instigation of her mother 
who told the daughter that her husband no doubt 
was with his relatives "calumniating" them. The 
letters Christina received in answer from The 
Ridge betrayed anxiety and fear for the safety 
of Alphonse. No one on the hill knew anything 
about the bookkeeper's disappearance or where- 
abouts. With such disquieting news before her, 
the arrogant assurance of the mother-in-law 
went a-glimmering. Her bitter tongue was 
curbed. She had all she could do to quiet and 
console her daughter in her frequent outbursts of 
passionate regret and grief. There was an addi- 
tional reason for the distress of the wife ; the lit- 
tle money on hand was dwindling away, for be it 
remembered that Alphonse a month before his de- 
parture, had been out of a position. The small 
pension which the mother received was 
not sufficient to support one, much less two per- 
sons. Christina's consternation and anguish reach- 
ed its climax when she found out that Alphonse 
had appropriated the 1000 marks which he had 
laid up during the past years as an emergency 
fund. 

"At all events, he has made no attempts on his 
life/' the mother-in-law remarked; "I knew in 
advance tiiat he would not; for such a deed he 
lacks the necessary grit." 

"It is an appalling crime, a sin crying to hea- 
ven, to leave his wife in the lurch, a prey to want 
and misery I" Christian stormed. "We will have 
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to take in boarders again, and I be waitress and 
servant girl — 'tis a shame, a low, contemptible 
act!" 

"He'll come back by and by, don't be afraid," 
the mother comforted the daughter; "he hasn't 
gone far. Naturally, like all of his type, he'll first 
squander and drink up the precious money and 
when it is all dissipated, he'll be only too glad to 
return. If we agree to take him back it must be 
upon our terms. Hereafter you'll have to take 
charge of his salary ; allow him pocket-money and 
nothing more. He will not be so anxious then to 
skip, the worthless fellow!" 

"Mother, Alphonse was never a worthless fel- 
low," Christina sharply replied, "and when he re- 
turns we will have to be satisfied with his re- 
duced pay. I'll not say a word against it any- 
more." 

"It's a good thing that I am still here to say a 
word," the mother rejoined. 

Instantly Christina sprang u(p to her full height, 
ready to retort. Fortunately she restrained her- 
self. A quarrel would have been the result. 

Toward evening of the same day as the two 
women were discussing the continued absence of 
Alphonse, the daughter remarked in (passing, that 
her husband's notification of going into cheaper 
rent, was not a sufficient cause to have justified 
the row that ensued. The mother looked up at 
her with astonishment. Patienty she tried to 
explain to her daughter the reason for her op- 
position but without success. After wrangling 
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for an hour and more their words became sharper 
and more bitter, so that at last they hardly wish- 
ed each other good-night before retiring. Chris- 
tina could not sleep and during the night the 
longer she thought about the quarrel the more 
was she convinced that her mother was in the 
wrong and not Alphonse. 

Next morning the daily papers reported the 
mysterious disappearance of the bookkeeper. The 
news became common gossip. Mother and 
daughter had little to say about it, but for the 
first time since her husband's absence, Christina 
wept. ''What will become of me," she sobbed, "if 
he never returns!" 

It was on the evening of the tenth day. The 
women were at supper. Suddenly the door opened 
and Alphonse stepped in. 

Witii a joyful shriek Christina rose and 
rushed toward him; then she hesitated and de- 
tnurely offered him her hand. 

Her mother got up also but without advancing 
to greet him. "God bless you, mother-in-law!" 
Atphonse addressed her. Taking a seat at the 
table he said: "Please bring me a plate, I um 
hungry." 

"Everything is all right again, I see," the old 
woman muttered at last. "It took the bookkeeper 
a long time to realize his duty to his own — ^now, 
that the last farthing is gone — " 

"Mother-in-law, Y\\ explain in good time," hie 
replied; "permit hie firsst to be fully seated." 
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Half an hour later Alphonse began: "I have 
accepted the offered position. The salary as I 
have told you, is 2100 marks. I have looked up 
another home; three pleasant rooms and a 
kitchen." 

"And you deigned not even to consult us; we 
protest!" the old woman shouted. 

"I have told you plainly what I intended to 
do, ten days ago," he answered. 

"In the meantime you have amused yourself 
traveling and squandering money and dissipating. 
— Certainly your wife has a right to know where 
you have been and what you have done the past 
fortnight ; the whole city — " 

"Madam, I am not obliged to give an account 
of myself to you, much less to the whole city; I 
am answerable only to my conscience the peace 
of which your evil insinuations cannot rullle. It 
is settled, we will move to cheaper lodgings." 

"And I say, we will not," the old woman an- 
swered; "you cannot order me and my daughter 
around as you please." 

"The command I have given applies to my wife. 
Christinia, you have heard what I said ; you know 
what to do now." 

The wife nodded. 

Enraged beyond measure, the mother seized 
her daughter and shaking her, screamed: "Are 
you crazy? Have you lost all self-respect? Will 
you permit yourself to be ordered about at his 
whim, to be tyrannized over? — Not so, Sir, we will 
now have our say in turn I Before we readmit 
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you into this house we'll have some under- 
standing with one another." 

"Well said, mother-in-law, we'll talk to each 
other, you and I. Let me begin, then, by remind- 
ing you of what I have told you before. You are 
not to live with us any longer. You are the arch- 
enemy of my family. I merely state, I cannot ex- 
plain the fact. You are so bitterly prejudiced 
against me that there is nothing too bad with 
which you would hesitate to charge me. Accord- 
ingly it is the greatest misfortune for my wife to 
remain tied to your apron-strings. I am bound 
before <God and by my conscience to safeguard 
the peace of my home. Therefore, until we move 
you may remain, but no longer. You have a pen- 
sion and are in good health and can help your- 
self. Of course you may claim all the furniture 
that belongs to you. We would have no place for 
it at best. With your experience and wide ac- 
quaintance in the city you will have no difficulty 
subrenting to students the rooms of any building 
you may choose to take. As a last testimony of 
my good will I herewith make you a present of a 
thousand marks." 

Whereupon he took from his pocket a wallet. "I 
have here," he said, "not a thousand only, but 
three thousand marks of honest money." 

"Well, well, and you did not spend it after all !" 
Christina joyfully exclaimed. "Do you see, 
mama!" 

"All the same I will not go!" the mother shout- 
ed. "My place is with my child; wherever the 
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child is the mother must tarry. Christina, have 
you the heart to desert your mother?" 
The daughter sobbed. 

"Madam, can't you understand that Christina 
is my wife and that a wife must leave father and 
mother and cleave to her husband ? You will sure- 
ly admit that much. I want nothing but my right. 
I will go a step farther and leave it to Christina 
to do as she pleases. If she comes with me all 
right, it would be in accordance with my wish. 
Should she prefer to leave me for the sake 
of her mother, then parted we will remain. There 
is no third alternative possible. Let me assure 
you, moreover, that my wife and I can get along 
very well together without any supervision or 
espionage on the part of another." 

"•Christina," the distracted woman invplored, 
"stand by your mother!" 

"One thing more, Madam : the offer I made you 
of a thousand miarks will hold no longer than to- 
morrow noon. If by that time you have not ac- 
cepted the money, I will give you only five hun- 
dred ; if this half is refused by the day after to- 
morrow you will get nothing. Make up your mind 
therefore as soon as possible." 

Before twelve o'clock the next day, Christina 
informed her husband that her mother had 
yielded. 

The mother-in-law went back to the University 
city; Alphonse and his wife took three modest 
rooms near the bank in which he was employed. 
The parting between mother and daughter was 
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very painful. The old woman especially felt it 
keenly; it was not an easy matter to relinquish 
the comfortable ^position she had held in her son- 
in-law's home. Then too, she was grievously hurt 
by the fact that Alphonse to the very last never 
mentioned a word to her as to where he had been 
and how he had spent the time during his ten 
days' absence. It was kept a secret; the book- 
keeper's secret. 



Many years had passed. Alphonse who was 
fifty years of age and looked it, had in the mean- 
time become the most expert accountant and 
bookkeeper of the bank. Sixteen years had 
elapsed since the day he had ordered his mother- 
in-law from the house. The marriage with 
Christina had by no means become an ideal one. 
They were so unlike each other that a real union 
of heart and soul was impossible; but ever 
since the old mischief-maker had left, they 
at least managed to get along. The wife while 
under her mother's tutelage acted without in- 
itiative or judgment. Left to herself she became 
quite changed. She got to know her husband and 
found he was not the man the mother's distorted 
and prejudiced mind had pictured him ; therefore 
she began to respect and trust him and to feel 
happy at his side. 

Moreover, among her acquaintances there 
were many women whose marriages at first 
glance seemed brilliant and happy but viewed 
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from within were found to be rotten and unhappy 
because mutual trust, respect and confidence 
were lacking. These inestimable qualities her 
marriage at present possessed. Consequently, in 
spite of their different characters, Alphonse and 
Christina instead of drifting farther and farther 
apart were becoming more and more united. 

Later on, when the old mother-in-law became 
sickly and helpless, Alphonse did not hesitate 
to take her back to his house; he knew he could 
safely do so, because by this time Christina had 
become a reasonable, self-reliant wife. The old 
woman too had been mellowed and had at least 
partly learnt her lesson. However, she was still 
feverishly eager to know where her s<m-in-law 
had spent that fortnight two decades ago; what 
motive he had for staying away so long, where he 
tarried during the time, and what it was brought 
him back at all. Not the slightest solution to these 
questions did Alphonse volunteer. No one 
ever suspected that he had spent that interval of 
absence in Antwerp. 

The old mother-in-law was therefore obliged 
to solve the mystery in her own way. — "No doubt 
he had in mind to forsake his wife and country, 
hence he took all the savings with him. Evidently 
he meant to emigrate to America, not alone how- 
ever but with a companion. That person was no 
other than Gertrude, the fair waitress. In the nick 
of time the deep-laid plan was spoilt, maybe by the 
husband whom the woman on her part, wished to 
desert, or in some other way. The short of the 
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matter is, that when Alphonse found his plan 
crossed, he had no alternative but humbly and 
sorrowfully to return. And instead of thanking 
me and Christina for taking him back, he was 
ugly to her and turned me out of doors/' 

So often had the aged woman rehearsed the 
above sequence of events that her fabrication be- 
came to her a reality. Under the circumstances, 
true to her stubborn self she tried to convince 
her daughter of the correctness of her surmise 
but with little effect. "Even if it were true," 
the daughter answered, "Alphonse has conducted 
himself so honorably during the past sixteen 
years that I have no ground for comiplaint, but 
every reason to forgive him the imputed wrong." 

It happened at this time that Aliphonse received 
a letter from The Ridge. He read it; his pale, 
serious face reddened slightly as he handed it 
to Christina. 

"t was an invitation to the Golden Wedding 
of the Ridge Farmer and his wife. The old 
couple insisted that Nephew Alphonse attend; 
among all the invited he must not fail them. In 
the second half of the letter he read : "Strictly 
speaking, the celebration was due two weeks 
ago; we postponed it, however, till after the 
Mission which will be given in our church next 
week. The missionaries are Jesuits, Father 
John — ^and Father Peter— and two others. When 
the Mission is over we will have our family feast; 
surely no better preparation for it could be 
desired. The Rev. Fathers will finish Sunday 
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morning. We will march in procession to the 
High Mass." 

"You can't refuse, Alphonse," Christina re- 
marked. 

"Certainly not," he replied. "Wouldn't you 
like to accompany me?" After reflecting a mo- 
ment she said: "No, it is better you go alone; 
mother and 1 after all, are strangers to your rel- 
atives. Such an occasion is chiefly for intimate 
friends." 

He nodded. "Well then, I'll go alone. I will 
ask for Saturday afternoon off ; by Tuesday or 
at the latest Wednesday I will be back." 

The old mother-ir-law did not dare to inter- 
pose; her eyes, however, betrayed her fears and 
suspicions. As soon as Alphonse had gone she 
muttered to Christina: "The same thing over 
again! The selfish, self-willed man has had his 
escapade, why must he set out upon another ! Can't 
those farmers celebrate the Golden Wedding 
among themselves; why must Alphonse attend, 
wasting his time and money? And how they will 
nag and jeer him on account of you; he will be 
unbearable for weeks after! No doubt, that 
smart cousin, the waitress, will reserve her 
attractions for him ; she will engage his eyes and 
ears. Don't think for a moment he is going to 
The Ridge simply to visit an old withered man 
and woman." 

Christina left the room; it was her only re- 
source to escape the assault of the demon jeal- 
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ousy whom the words of the mother were in- 
viting. 

Left alone, the old woman began speaking to 
herself : "It would sicken one, the talk about the 
Mission and the Jesuits! They were needed, 
forsooth ! Trouble-makers that they are with 
their pious tales and artifices. Alphonse is 
strait-laced enough; they'll turn him into a 
fanatic, so that night and day he'll dog their 
steps and do whatever they suggest." 

The Jesuits had always been an eye-sore to the 
old woman; in fact, all Religious and practical 
Catholics to her were a thorn in the flesh. She was 
brought up that way unfortunately by indifferent 
parents ; it is no wonder, then, that she was luke- 
warm and worse and that she remaind so to the 
end. 

Alphonse arrived at The Ridge Saturday 
night. Sunday he assisted at the sermon and the 
closing exercises of the Mission. Afterward he 
called upon Father Peter. High Mass was cele- 
brated in the oipen air upon an altar erected 
under an ancient linden tree; the pulpit stood 
against the outside wall of the church. An im- 
mense crowd had gathered on the common. The 
skies were cloudless; heaven and earth smiled 
benignly upon priest and people. Father John 
imparted the Papal Blessing with the Plenary 
Indulgence attached, after which the mighty 
throng of worshipers joined heart and soul in 
the TE DEUM, "Holy God, we praise Thy name !" 
Hundreds of birds disporting themselves in the 
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blossom-laden trees, caroled as if their little 
throats would burst, while jubilantly the tumultu- 
ous chorus of a thousand men and women made 
the welkin ring. 

The Jubilarians were conspicously in atten- 
dance surrounded by their children and grand- 
children, relatives and acquaintances. The old 
couple had refused to ride the mile and a half to 
the church; the weather was so beautiful they 
preferred to walk. They pilgrimaged in pro- 
cession over the blooming meadows and verdant 
fields, to the altar of the miraculous picture of The 
Virgin, where upon their knees they renewed their 
nuptial vows. 

The banquet was spread in the large town-inn ; 
in the afternoon there were games, singing and 
music. Toward evening the venerable pair de- 
parted for home, permitting the young people to 
continue to a late hour the Golden Wedding fes- 
tivities. 

When night had set in the Ridge Farmer, his 
wife and children gathered around the table 
under the huge blossoming pear tree. "This is 
the most beautiful place, after all," the grand- 
mother remarked. "During the fifty years we 
have spent together I have found it so time and 
again.'' 

"Gertrude, play us a tune," the old fatiier 
begged; "altho out of practice you haven't for- 
gotten all your songs, I hope; there is the zither." 

Gertrude the landlady of the inn, shook her 
head, and then called upon her own daughter, 
little Gertrude. 
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"Her fingers are more supple than mine," the 
mother laughed ; "I am too old to play/' 

The girl struck up an accord or two and then 
accompanied the family in songs and hymns. 
"Play Sanctissima/ Gertrude," the grand- 
mother asked. 

"Beautiful, and now in turn strike up our 
favorite, "Thou Vale of my Childhood." 

"That was fine, bravo!" Alphonse who sat next 
to the grandmother, exclaimed. 

Just as they had sung thirty and forty years 
ago, the younger generation took up stanza after 
stanza of the song, and made hill and dell resound 
with the melody : 

"Vale of my childhood, 

I greet tiiee! 
A thousand, thousand times, 

In harsh or genial climes, 
Vale of my childhood, 

I love thee!" 

down to the last: 

"Dying, I'll think me blest, 

If so my body rest, 
Vale of my childhood. 

Within thee!" 

"Yes, yes, at my age, it behooves a man scnne- 
times to think of death," the farmer remarked 
when the song was finished. 

"But not to-day, grandpa," all protested. 
Upon which the grandmother quietly observed: 
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"We are best prepared now should it happen, — 
right after the Mission." 

For a while longer the comipany held together. 
They were standing on the brow of the hill watch- 
ing Alphonse's brother and wife as they de- 
scended the bluff homeward bound. "I'll come 
down to see you to-morrow," Alphonse said. The 
night was wonderfully pleasant. A zephyr-like 
breeze impregnated with the odor of flowers, was 
blowing; there was a gentle rustling among the 
leaves and a soft whispering in the trees that 
sounded like a lullaby. 

*^How beautiful is the home of one's child- 
hood," Alphonse mused aloud as he walked 
leisurely from the hill-brow to the Ridge-house 
where he intended to stop for the night. 

"That's so," Gertrude who was walking at his 
side surrounded by her children, remarked. "I 
think our home is becoming dearer and more 
beautiful, the older we are getting." 

"Be that as it nuay, to me you'll always seem 
the same, fair, pretty waitress, tho you be 
seventy," her husband said, laughing. 

"And you as ever," even at twice forty will like 
to hear yourself talk!" she replied mischievously. 

After exchanging a few more pleasantries the 
innkeeper, his wife and children, got into two 
buggies which were waiting to bring them home 
the same night. 

"May God bless you, Alphonse," Gertrude 
greeted at parting. "Next year is your Silver 
Wedding and four years after, ours; we will 
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therefore have the pleasure of meeting sodn 
again/' 

"As God wills/* he answered. 

The next day he visited his brother and family 
for an hour in the old homestead. "Fll walk over 
to the cemetery to pay my resipects to father and 
mother/* he said as he left the house, "and to- 
night I will start for home. You, my two little 
nephews, will accompany me till I reach the 
woods and on the road sing the song: "My 
cherished Cot, Farewell!" 

The children started with their uncle accord- 
ingly, singing blithely: 

"Good-by, dear hill and dell, 
My cottage, fare thee well V 

Hardly a quarter of an hour after, one of the 
little companions of Uncle Alphonse came run- 
ning back to the valley crying loudly and calling 
for his father and mother. Nearly out of breath 
and gasping, the child reported that the uncle 
had suddenly stopped as they reached the edge of 
the woods, saying he was tired; that thereupon 
he sat down and immediately fell over. 

Terribly frightened at the news, the brother 
and his wife hurried toward the spot. When 
they arrived they found poor Alphonse dead. 
The physician who had been instantly sent for, 
said that the man had been stricken with ap- 
oplexy. 

Fortunately he had been to the Sacraments at 
the close of the Mission. 
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Within three days there was another pro- 
cession so unlike the first, wending its way over 
fields and meadows towards the village church. 
All were in somber attire following the remains 
of Alphonse in sorrowful pilgrimage to his last 
resting-place. He was buried next to his father 
and mother. In the church where he was baptiz- 
ed his Requi^ was sung, in the shadow of the 
same church he is sleeping his last sleep. 

"Who would ever have thought it!*' said the 
Ridge Farmer to his family upon returning from 
the funeral. 'Three days ago it was, Alphonse 
sang: 

'If so my body rest, 
Vale of my childhood. 

Within thee! 
Dying, FU think me blest—' 

His wish has been fulfilled and so soon!'' 

"May God's holy will be done," the grand- 
mother prayed ; "Eternal rest grant unto him, 0 
Lord!" 

• « « 

Shortly after her return from the burial of 
Alphonse, Christina in deep mourning was sit- 
ting at his desk which he had always kept 
locked, examining its contents and sifting the 
papers. In one of the drawers, hidden away 
under a pile of letters and documents, she came 
across an envelope with the superscription : Nova 
vita — ^New Life. The envelope showed consider- 
able wear and so did the paipers which it con- 
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tained. It appeared as if the sheets had been 
taken out and put back many times and had been 
often read and added to. On the first page there 
stood in bold letters: Proposita mea, ad perpet- 
uam rei memoriam — Resolutions to be kept in 
mind. She was about to lay the sheets aside 
when upon a second cursory look she uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

"What*s the matter," the mother asked, step- 
ping to her side. Christina pointed to the page 
that had caught her eye; quickly the mother 
snatched it from her. 

"Here is the secret at last," the old woman 
cried out. "The secret of his disappearance in all 
its details." she read : 

"Upon the advice of my Confessor I have put 
down in writing the resolutions which I have 
made, so that I might read them every three 
months, examine myself if I have kept them and 
be reminded to regulate my life accordingly; 
to look into and study the weighty and deep 
principles land reason which with the help of God, 
withdrew me from the pursuit of a false freedom 
and brought me back again to the hard path of 
duty. 

"To say that my life has been spoilt by the 
rash, precipitate marriage, into which I was led 
not wholly without my fault; spoilt especial- 
ly thru the mischievous intermeddling of Chris- 
tina's mother, is but the simple truth. In penning 
this I am neither judging the woman nor excusing 
myself. The bankruptcy supplied the spark to the 
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magazine of defamation constructed and loaded 
by her with mistrust and suspicions. Determin- 
ed upon a radical change I left the house. It was 
impossible for me to continue such a life longer 
without turning crazy or seeking relief in suicide. 
My plan was matured. I meant effectually and 
forever to cast off the shackles that enslaved me; 
as far as possible to fly from this hell on earth. 
America, the land of the free, was the goal I had 
in view. Accordingly I drew my hardeamed 
savings from the bank, and went to Antwerp 
from where I intended to set sail. My conscience 
was calm for it seemed to me I was pursuing the 
only course possible. Never for a moment did I in- 
tend to be unfaithful to my wife, but solely to 
escape from her thraldom. Well recommended 
and with money enough to see me across the 
ocean my future was secure; then too, I could 
speak English. In no way was I indebted to my 
mother-in-law who was the ruin of my home and 
whom I had housed and boarded for eight years ; 
moreover, she had a pension. Nor did I owe my 
wife anything. In that she always stuck to her 
mother and had invariably sided against me, I 
concluded to let her stick to her in the future. 
If she would be compelled to work, so much the 
better, it would open her eyes. 

In Antwerp it seemed as if a mountain had 
been Ufted from me. Along the quays on the 
Scheldt looking at the giant steamers, I felt a 
new life coursing thru my veins, my heart beat 
wildly for freedom, for a new life. Furthermore, 
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I could not restrain my jubilation when casually 
wandering into a Meeting-House where reli- 
gious services were being held, I heard the 
preacher — a Methodist, I think — enthusiastically 
cheer us on and wish us success, while dilating 
on the Scriptural words : *Go forth out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and out of thy 
father's house, and come into the land which I 
will show thee/ I could hiardly wait for the 
hour to step aboard. Yet two interminable 
days were still ahead. 

"This was the new life I, or rather my carnal 
self, was looking for. At the time I did not 
dream that God in His mercy would show me 
another kind of new life. He did so, however, 
and very soon. The Spirit breatheth where he 
will; and where he moves miracles of grace fol- 
low. 

"During an idle walk the day following, I read 
upon a poster the announcement of sermons and 
devotions in a near-by church for Catholic emi- 
grants. To pass away the time I went to the 
designated place. It was here a 'real life* was 
awaiting me. 

"A Jesuit, Father Peter, was preaching. He 
had chosen for his text the words I had heard in 
the conventicle: 'Go forth out of thy country.' 

"He spoke thus: The text is not satisfied with 
merely advising the 'going forth,' but a going 
forth into the land 'that God will show thee.' 
This land that God shows lis, and the way to it, 
is our goal in life. He related the following in- 
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cident to bring out his idea better. A fugitive 
pursued by mortal enemies, came to a dense 
woods where the main road divided into three 
branches. A shrine of Christ Crucified stood 
at the crossway. The hunted man not knowing 
which of the paths to choose knelt down before the 
cross and begged that he be guided right. In- 
stantly the right hand of the Savior detached 
itself from the cross and pointed to a particular 
one of the three. With an exclamation of wonder 
and gratitude the pursued man rose inmiediately 
and hastened down the indicated road to safety. It 
is only a legend of course, the preacher ex- 
plained, a poetic conception of the ccmmion belief 
of the Christian people in Christ's infinite good- 
ness. 

"He continued: Left to ourselves we cannot 
find the right way. Christ has said : 'I am the way.' 
He alone can guide us to our last end. Let the 
selfish and shortsighted remember these words: 
'My ways are not thy ways.' 'My yoke is sweet 
and my burden light.' 'Narrow is the gate and 
straitened the way that leadeth unto life.' The 
original curse: 'Thorns and thistles shall the 
earth bring forth to thee, and in the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread," has been confirmed 
by the words of Christ: 'He that doth not take 
his cross and follow me, is not worthy of me — 
cannot be my disciple.' He does not direct 
us to the broad way, to the road to suc- 
cess, to undiluted happiness, to wealth and 
comfort and temporal bliss. The path of ambi- 
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tion, of avarice and worldliness, is not His way. 
God's way is the way of the cross and there is 
no other leading to heaven. No other way even 
for the mighty and great. Christ, and Christ 
Crucified, is our only guide here below. It is so 
for the Old World, the emigrant will find it so in 
the New. In America as in Europe, Christ from 
the cross rules and directs. 

"This was the substance of father Peter's 
sermon. My thoughts upon leaving the churcliu 
differed entirely from those I had harbored when 
I entered. They tortured me the whole night thru. 
The following day before Confession I begged the 
father for an interview. I told him the whole 
story of my life. This gave me some comfort, 
and strange to say, I noticed at the same time 
that my projected trip to America and the 
desertion of my wife, (appeared to me in a light 
not quite so roseate as before. The sequel was 
therefore not startling, not even surprising. 

"Father Peter said: 'You must not put your 
plan into execution; your motives are false, they 
are the offspring of anger and other passions. 
You have no right to separate from your wife, 
from bed and board, without your Confessor's 
advice. Under the circumstances, if you leave 
her I cannot absolve you. The new life which you 
hope to find in America, will from the very 
beginning be without the blessing of God, and 
you will soon realize what thousands have ex- 
perienced who have acted rashly and .perversely, 
Desiderium ipeccatorum iperibit — 'the desire of 
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the wicked shall parish.' iSeek the new life not 
across the ocean but at home; that is the one 
place where you shall surely find it with God's 
grace.' 

"I answered : In that case it would have been 
better if I had stayed at home. Aside from the 
expense of my trip, I will have to bear the 
laughter and scoffs of my friends and of my 
mother-in-law, if I now return humbly and re- 
pentantly. 

'^Calmly the priest reiplied: *I have a word of 
comfort. In my opinion the journey was not 
only not useless but necessary. To go back to 
your wife with such thoughts as at present fill 
your soul, will amply repay you for your outlay 
to Antwerp. I am almost inclined to think that 
you came here by the direct dispensation of God. 
Here in this church you were to find your true 
bearings for life.' 

"But what good will my return bring about? 
I asked. Conditions at home will continue the 
same as ever. 

"'Nothing continues the same,' the father 
smiled ; 'God alone is unchangeable. It is within 
your own power to improve matters. You are 
master in your home and obliged therefore to 
secure its peace, not by scolding . and cursing 
but by acting. If as you say, the mother-in-law 
is the cause of all the trouble, then it is not only 
your right — ^but, mark my words — ^your bounden 
duty to interfere. The first thing uipon your re- 
turn will be to insist u^on it that she leave the 
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house once and for all. Allow no sentimental 
appeals or passionate outbursts to dissuade you 
from your purpose. A foundation will then be 
ready upon which to start a new life. You owe 
this to your wife and to yourself; her peace of 
soul and your very salvation require it.' 

''Supposing that my wife refuses to remain 
unless her mother be permitted to stay?" 

"She has no right to do so, but should she leave 
you, do not worry, she will soon come back 
again; I believe, however, she will stand by you 
from the first.* 

"Rev. Father, I fear you underestimate the 
mother's influence over her daughter, I replied. 

" *That may be,' he answered, 'but God still 
lives and He will assist you to preserve peace and 
Christian charity in the family. You will see 
that if you do as I say, you will not figure as one 
cowed and humiliated but as the master of your 
hearth and home.' 

"As soon as the evil is remedied, then let by- 
gones be bygones. Then build up your new life. 
Treat your wife with patience and consideration ; 
prove to her that you are not the bad man and the 
bugbear your mother-in-law had painted you; 
be appreciative of her least effort to please 
you and most careful never to speak disparag- 
ingly of her mother. Peace that is acquired with 
sacrifice is most meritorious. If your married 
life cannot be made perfect or brought up to 
your ideal, remember that every man has his 
cross to carry here below and that it was of your 
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own free will you submbitted to the yoke. To 
say that you have been inveigled into marriage 
maybe true but will not excuse you, for then as 
now you had the use of your reason and judg- 
ment. Hundreds of men surrounded by wiles 
and allurements greater than you faced, passed 
them by unscathed. Moreover, your wife is 
probably much better than you imagine. 

'Bear in mind also that the Sacrament of Mat- 
rimony has a special grace for you and her, which 
will endure thru life. To a regular life add 
prayer and the recaption of the Sacraments ; sanc- 
tify your work by a good intention and observe 
the holydays. I on my part will remember you 
in the Holy Mass. Go back, then, to your wife, 
whom God has given you. Christ Crucified 
directs you to return to her; He will sustain you, 
whose peace surpasses all understanding.' 

'*These were tiie words Father Peter spoke to 
me; I have made them the plan of my life. This 
document will remind me of my resolutions, and 
urge me to continue the new life to the end 
which with the help of God I have begun to- 
day. Amen." 

There were remarks and notes on the above 
which Alphonse from day to day had put down. 
From them it was evident how difficult at times 
the task seemed ; but evident also, the .peace and 
happiness of conscience with which God more 
and more rewarded his efforts. 

A reminiscence appended to the third year of 
his new life was of special interest to Christina. 
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"Yesterday I was in the valley attending the 
funeral of mother. How keen and great my 
loss! Oh, who can count the prayers she has 
offered up for me! I know that she will not for- 
get me in heaven. Cousin Gertrude with her 
three children was present also. Upon my re- 
turn from the cemetery I told her about my 
trip to Antwerp and how it turned out. She wept. 
She begged and encouraged me to live with 
Christina in tpeace and love to the end. 'I 
would have lost my respect for you/ she said, 
*and have ceased to care for you, if you had for- 
saken your wife in a moment of passion. Be brave 
and have patience with her — ^most assuredly she 
has her good qualities the same as any other 
woman — ^and help her to carry her earthly cross. 
Believe me, there is no marriage without thorns. 
Even the happiest union is not without trials. 
Because the marriage path is rugged it will the 
more surely lead to heaven.' At parting she 
added: 'Alphonse, do not forsake the path of 
duty. Remember me occasionally with an Our 
Father. I and my seven children, — ^the youngest 
included that can already lisp a prayer, — ^will 
pray daily that God may bless your home with 
peace. Keep up, life is so short; live right so as 
to be deserving the epitaph: 'Blessed is the 
man that has surmounted difficulties!' 

Below this insertion Alphonse wrote: "I will 
keep the text in mind; may it be realized in 
me I"— 
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This, then, was the bookkeeper's secret. 
Alphonse stuck to his promises, and it was grant- 
ed him at the Mission to give an account of him- 
self to the same priest who had converted him. 
Father Peter; the priest who had taught him 
indeed how to build up a "New Life." 

Christina wept bitterly while reading thru the 
worn and fingered pages left by her husband. Her 
mother sat at her side without uttering a word 
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"Your Reverence, here is the place/' 

There was a rattling of a bunch of keys; 
creaking, a plain, old oaken door swung on its 
hinges. An old woman leading the way, entered 
the stuffy room and opened a double window. 
"It is very close in here," she said; "no one has 
occupied the place since, — " 

It was a pleasant little room with a vaulted 
ceiling. In one of its two bays built into the 
massive side walls, there stood a table and a 
high-back chair. The window-sills were crowd- 
ed with flowerets; most of the plants were 
drooping or dead and the sun shone sadly on 
their sere and yellow leaves. 

The woman, who was caretaker or steward- 
ess of the place, ipointing to the bird-cage hang- 
ing in the wall niche, remarked. " Twas a 
smart starling housed there, that could pray as 
nice as a child, 'Give us our daily bread ;' but 
after the awful deed, the little bird was 
forgotten. It was starved to death when the 
court ordered the room to remain locked." 

In the rear of the roof was a large tile-oven 
and close to it an alcove with curtains which 
served as a bedroom. "There was nothing in 
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there but a thin mattress and a piece of carpet," 
the old woman explained. ''Right here in front 
of the stove is the place/' she said; "here is 
where she lay — God pity her; you can still notice 
traces of blood here and there, tho I have tried 
carefully to wash them away." 

With horror, the pale young priest observed 
the brown spots on the tiles. 

"It is awful, awful !" he muttered. 

"I'll never forget it as long as I live, the sight 
the poor old nun presented. She was bathed in 
blood, her habit was drenched with it; her head 
had been crushed. On her face, however, there was 
not a fleck; it had a sweet, i>eaceful look; her 
hands were folded and she seemed asleep." 

"Did she stay here by herself?" the priest 
asked, "and did you not live in the neighborhood?" 

"My husband and I have rooms over there in 
the granary; the convent proper is untenanted. 
Seven years ago the last of the nuns but one 
died and everybody at the time begged Dame 
Benedicta to leave the deserted nunnery and hire 
a little room in the village. But she refused. 
She said that she had offered herself to God 
within these walls land within them she would 
abide to the end. When we asked her if she was 
not afraid to be the only resident in the large 
dilapidated building with its broken windows 
open to the rain and snow, the nesting place of 
bats and owls, of mice and rats; whether the 
rattling of the slates on the roof, the creaking of 
the doors, the clatter of windows, the sighing and 
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howling of the wind during stormy nights, did 
not disquiet her, she answered: *I fear neither 
ghosts nor storms, neither thieves nor robbers, 
because I have my Angel Guardian with me day 
and night/ And still of what use tc ner was her 
piety and her Guardian Angel!" 

"It was tiie will of God,*' the priest said; "the 
one who murdered her could have done it as well 
in another place as here. At least she died in 
her convent; from her cell with her lamp re- 
plenished, she went forth to meet the bride- 
groom." 

"That's so, and now she has joined her Sis- 
ters again; she is buried next to them in the 
cemetery yonder behind the church." 

The stewardess stepping to the oriel window 
showed the priest the grave. For a few minutes 
he knelt upon the faldstool which stood in front 
of a simiple bureau and meditated. There lay 
the opened prayerbook thiunbed and worn, the 
Latin Breviary of the Choir Nuns, and at its 
side a few spiritual books and a rosary. A few 
piom pictures were set uip against the base of a 
crucifix and close by lay two or three discolored 
pieces of writing. It was easy to decipher the 
manuscripts. On one of the sheets the follow- 
ing was written: "Intention for Friday: For 
the conversion of the enemies and persecutors 
of the Church, that God may pardon them in 
view of the prayer of Jesus on the cross : Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.' " 
Furttier on he read: "Intention for Saturday; 
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*'Th«it God thru the intercession of His Virgin 
Mother, might restore and quicken to new life the 
secularized and depopulated convent, for His 
honor and for the welfare of the kingdom of 
Bavaria/' 

To this was added : "I offer uip my life for this 
intention." 

Beneath the paper there was a brown sculp- 
tured cross which the priest inunediately recog- 
nized as the so-called Passing-Cross, i. e., a 
crucifix blessed for the hour of death. On its 
uipper surface the instruments of the Sacred 
Passion were carved round the body of the 
Savior; below was the image of the Mother of 
Sorrows. On the reverse side there was a conceal- 
ed slide which served as a cover for the richly 
encased relics which were contained in the stem of 
the cross. The priest took up the crucifix : "How 
often has she not held this in her hand !" he 
whispered. Turning to the caretaker of the place, 
he said: "Permit me to take this with me; I 
have a very special reason for asking the favor ; 
I will return it again." 

"Oh, just keep it, Your Reverence," she an- 
swered, "nobody wants it I assure you ; the State 
Commissioner told me to do what I liked with the 
articles found in the cell of Sister Benedicta. 
There wasn't a thing there of sufficient value to 
auction off, he said. 

"I'll make you a present of it if you wish. My 
husband and I have a cross already for the hour 
of death; we would be really afraid to take this. 
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I would gladly see it in your possession. Say a 
Mass for the one to whom it belonged and in it 
give us a memento." 

"rU do as you say. May God reward you." The 
priest accordingly took the crucifix and reverent- 
ly put it into his inside pocket. "So then, she 
that died here was the last nun of Martinsbuch," 
he said to the woman as he was leaving the cell. 
"And now please let me take a look at the Sisters' 
cemetery." 

"Go down those stairs and follow the colonnade 
of the Stations ; you will see a little door at one end 
which is always open. That's the place. Would 
you also like to visit the grave of the pious Dame 
Benedicta? I suppose you know nothing about 
her? She was a saintly nun ; the whole neighbor- 
hood attended her funeral. That was a quarter 
of a year ago. The grave is already sunken 
strange as it may seem. Naturally — ^the Govern- 
ment agent who had to meet the expense, bought 
the thinnest and cheapest pine boards he could 
find for a cofiin. He is never done scolding about 
the nunnery being such an incumbrance on the 
State. The fact is, for fear of incurring sacrilege, 
no one had offered to buy the buildings when thirty 
years ago they were put up for sale. For the 
same reason nobody will rent a part of it or the 
whole. Then too, it is rumored far and wide that 
the convent is haunted. Even the ghost of the 
good Sister Benedicta, it is said, glides back and 
forth thru the halls at night, and hence no intrud- 
er dares to sleep within the sacred precincts." 
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While the stewardess was gossiping away, the 
priest had passed thru the cloister portal into the 
garden and had walked back of the church where 
side by side the nuns were asleep in their graves. 
It was a somber quiet spot ; the huge ancient trees 
of the convent preserve, formed an enclosure 
around the heaving hills, and their branches seem- 
ed like the outstretched protecting arms of giant 
sentinels on guard. At the grave last made he 
knelt down and prayed. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The interest of the young assistant priest, the 
Rev. Peter Ilmer, in the deserted Nunnery of 
Martinsbuch, was brought about in a strange way. 
He had been appointed curate two years previous- 
ly to a country-town distant a few miles from this 
convent; it was an easy place to serve, and for 
that very reason he had been sent there, in order 
to recuperate from the grinding and exhausting 
work which had run him down during the five 
years he had spent in the episcc^al city, a large 
manufacturing center. 

The two years to date he had spent there 
had been very successful ; he had accomplished an 
immense amount of good among the peasantry of 
the district so that they loved and esteemed him 
greatly and begged that he remain in their midst. 
Much as he would have liked to comply with their 
wish, an uncertainty as to God's will in regard to 
his future, made him hesitate. On the one hand, he 
felt himself drawn to missionary work, on the 
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other, there was an attraction equally strong to a 
life of retirement in a Religious Order. In the 
latter case, for the reason that convents and ab- 
beys had been secularized, he would have to go 
into exile to follow his inclination; this, aside 
from the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
permission to emigrate, he knew would require on 
his part an heroic effort and sacrifice, because he 
was so passionately attached to his country. 

Suddenly something hapi)ened which taxed his 
strength of soul to the limit and withdrew him 
violently from his state of indecision. 

On a certain day, the last Religious of Martins- 
buch, old Sister Benedicta, the lone tenant of the 
nunnery and sole survivor of her Community, was 
found murdered. 

The motive evidently was robbery. Within a 
short time the criminal was caught. To the hor- 
ror and consternation of the neighborhood, the 
guilty one was not some desperate highwayman 
or robber but a woman of the vicinity. A female 
depraved from her youth, she was known as a 
loose country-stroller, a beggar and thief, who had 
been many times locked up and publicly whipped. 
It was because the vagabond had settled near the 
convent and by rendering slight services had in- 
gratiated herself with the aged nun, that suspicion 
was gradually directed against her. 

The vagrant by playing the devotee, listening to 
the instructions of the saintly Religious, joining 
her in the Rosary and The Way of the Cross, was 
permitted to come and go without let or hin- 
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drance. This gave her an opportunity of nosing 
and spying around, and helped on her nefarious 
plan. The hag was under the impression that 
Sister Benedicta was safeguarding the hidden 
treasures of the convent and that this was the 
reason she had refused to move to the village. 
Consequently, one winter's night she attacked and 
slew the nun ; — ^naturally nothing of value great 
or small was found. 

The very enormity of the crime secured the 
wench against arrest in the very beginning, 
but only for a few days. Suspicion pointed her 
way. Her flight from the neighborhood sealed 
her doom. She was caught and imprisoned. Con- 
fronted with the circumstantial evidence against 
her and the official record of her wicked past, she 
at last confessed. Death was the penalty im- 
posed upon the robber and murderess. 

The sentence needed but the confirmation of 
the higher Munich Courts. The Circuit Judge un- 
hesitatingly afflmed that no commutation was to 
be looked for, on the contrary, that the wretch 
would be led as quickly as possible to execution. 

The judge and the lawyer drew the attention of 
the woman to the hopelessness of her case, that no 
mercy was to be expected, and urged her in view 
of her impending fate and terrible sins to pre- 
pare for eternity. * 

But "Miriam," as she was popularly called, re- 
mained obdurate. When the Rev. Assistant of the 
City Deanery who was rather corpulent, came to 
see her to bring her to repentance, she laughed 
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at him, remarking that his own appearance was 
by no means spiritual. She insulted the Prison 
Chaplain upon his first call with a remark that 
brought a blush of anger and shame to his face. 
Jubilantly she afterwards related to the Jail Keep- 
er, how she had finished off the "parsons that it 
was not her intention to crawl to the cross; if die 
she must then would she die as she had lived ; what 
of it, should the devil claim her; in his comipany 
she would be sure to meet many ladies and gentle- 
men, and all kinds of distinguished people. 

"A wild cat is nothing to Miriam," the warden 
affirmed. "She doesn't even know the Our Fa- 
ther." 

When these facts became known, the people of 
the District became terribly excited. Not for the 
reason that a poor wretch was about to be execut- 
ed, for this was nothing unusual, but because the 
person in question was determined to die unrec- 
onciled with God. Opinions about her differed. 
Some prayed for the hardened sinner, others said 
it served her right, she was getting her deserts; A 
great number, however, pitied her. "If we only 
had the Capuchins among us still, they would 
break the ice for the stubborn woman; the Secular 
Clergy are not so efficient in that line." The 
former City Curate's name, however, was often 
mentioned by way of exception. 

So it happened that one day there was a knock 
at Father Ilmer -s door, who, as we have seen, for 
the sake of his health had been appointed for the 
meantime to a curacy in the vicinity of the con- 
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vent. The caller was a Seminary friend of the 
young priest. 

He said: "Day and night I am distressed on 
account of the impenitent Miriam. If she dies un- 
conf essed and unshriven I will feel almost like an 
accomplice of her ruin. After my special pray- 
ers to-day for her conversion the thought flashed 
thru my mind : Go -and see Father Ilmer who had 
always been the most zealous and pious among 
the Seminarians.*' 

Quickly the young country priest got up and 
sharply retorted : "If you have any more flattery 
of that kind then please go back where you came 
from." 

The Rev. City Curate, for he it was, did not 
come to flatter his rural friend or anyone else; 
he was in dead earnest. Therefore he meekly 
submitted to the reprimand and then most earn- 
estly continued to <plead the appalling misery and 
wretchedness of the condemned culprit. 

"At least she will not be able to charge you as 
she has done me, with being a friend of the table,'' 
at which he looked pityingly at the emaciated 
features of his lank, lean Rev. Confrere, in whose 
pale intelligent face the traces of overwork were 
still readily discernible. 

"The Rev. Dean and the District Judge agree 
with me that you are the man. If there is a spark 
of priestly love and zeal in your heart then I be- 
seech you,'* he said with brimming eyes, "try with 
the help of God to do what you can for the out- 
cast." 
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The young country curate put on his biretta and 
without more ado said: "Come!'' The two 
priests entered the village chapel which at the 
time was deserted and kneeling down prayed 
long and fervently for grace to the Savior of 
men. 

Their devotion finished, Father Ilmer arose and 
said to his friend : "I will go in God's name ; but 
under the one condition, that the Rev. Dean, you, 
your parish, and esjpecially the children, assist me 
hour by hour with their prayers while the siege 
is on to storm this citadel of hell. Grant me one 
day to get ready. After to-morrow I will be in the 
city." 

That same night he began his preparation. His 
spiritual armor consisted of long prayers and 
severe fasts. The next morning he begged his 
parishioners to take and keep up during the day 
and until further orders, an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of prayers for the salvation of a soul. 
"You have been talking of nothing during the 
past five weeks but the horrible lot awaiting Mir- 
iam; all of you and .people for miles around will 
be eager to watch her ascending the bloody scaf- 
fold ; is it asking too much, then, that by praying 
an hour or two for her daily, you show at least 
the like interest in the fate of her immortal soul?" 

Assured of the cooperation of his parish he left 
the village and sought out his Confessor in order 
to cleanse himself thoroughly of all his faults and 
imperfections before beginning his work. Then 
over hill and dale he pilgrimaged to the grave of 
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the saintly nun to innplore her intercession for her 
murderess. 

This brings us back again to the cell of the Nun- 
nery of Martinsbuch and to the little cemetery 
where our story began. 

Late that night he returned to his simple rec- 
tory. If perchance there had been a prying eye 
to watch him shortly after he had entered the 
house it would have witnessed the harrowing scene 
of the young priest scourging himself unto blood. 

This he followed up with a fervent appeal as he 
knelt before the crucifix in his bedroom. "Lord, 
have mercy on her! Permit not Thy Most Pre- 
cious Blood for her to have been shed in vain! 
Save her thru Thy Infinite Mercy! If Thou dost 
grant my petition I on my part will devote myself 
to Thy service in a Religious Order here or in a 
distant land. I will offer Thee the sacrifice even 
of exile from my country, if so it is Thy will, as 
soon as my health is restored. Amen." 

The next morning he was on his way to the city 
and at an early hour stood in the cell of the con- 
demned. 

It was a bitterly contested battle. 

With the grip of an octopus the tentacles of hell 
enwound the victim. Did the priest with im- 
mense effort succeed in severing one of the arms, 
there was another as strong to bind her or a 
new one to take its place. 

The most tenacious of the bonds that held the 
woman was an almost insuperable crass stupidity 
in regard to all supernatural truths. Threats the 
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most terrible, promises the most soothing, left her 
wholly unaffected. Apparently she had lost the 
last shred of Religion. Slowly, very slowly in- 
deed, the doctrine of the endless tortures of hell 
percolated a little at a time thru her dull mind, 
like drops of water thru a rocky soil. She began 
to weep from fear. 

Another long struggle ensued before a little 
hope was instilled into her soul ; and so laborious- 
ly, step by step, the priest led the pervert 
upward, until finally he had enkindled in her soul 
true sorrow for her sins and a desire for Confes- 
sion. 

After many days she was prepared to receive 
Holy Communion. The people heard the news 
with great joy, the more so because by their pray- 
ers they had participated in the work of Miriam's 
conversion. 

Father Ilmer, however, after the work was ac- 
complished, looked like a man risen from the 
grave. The people could not understand the 
change; they were unaware of the many and 
severe penitential works he had imposed upon 
himself while the struggle with hell was in pro- 
gress. 

The day after her first and last Communion, the 
confirmation of her death sentence arrived with a 
respite of three days attached. 

''Gladly do I give up my life,*' the murderess 
sobbted, "in atonement for my crimes. Nor do I 
fear death quite as much as formerly. But one 
thing, one thing still tortures me." 
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"And what is that?" the young priest asked. 

"This namely — ^that Dame Benedicta, the Re- 
ligious who had spent her life so holily — ^was 
brought to her death— without a chance of re- 
ceiving the Holy Sacraments." 

"Madam Benedicta was ready," the priest con- 
soled the penitent; 'lier whole life was a prepara- 
tion for death. I can assure you, upon that point 
you need not worry; moreover, she has forgiven 
and is praying for you." 

"How can you be so certain, father?" she ask- 
ed. 

"Here is the proof," he answered, showing 
Miriam the old brown crucifix. "That's the very 
cross that was to cheer her in dying and before 
which she prayed daily for a haippy death. It is 
mine now and I will give it to you. Believe me, 
it is Sister Benedicta herself who thru me, pre- 
sents you her crucifix. Since she did not use it in 
death it is to serve you instead, when the time 
comes— to be a sign to you she has forgiven and 
prays for you." 

Thereupon he handed the crucifix to the mur- 
deress. With sighs and tears she pressed it to her 
lips. "I will never part with it!" she sobbed. "I 
will hold on to it till I come to die, till all is over!" 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

For miles around, by wagon and on foot, an im- 
mense crowd of peofple had collected to witness: 
the gruesome spectacle. 
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In the middle of a large common, the bloody 
stage had been erected, access to which was by a 
little stairs. The day was beautiful. From an azure 
sky the morning sun flooded the earth with light. 
Finches and robins were caroling in the trees ; 
variegated butterflies were disiporting themselves 
in tiie summer breeze. The mountains emerging 
from a purple haze formed a background to the 
tragic scene. Not a word was spoken. Not a 
whisper was heard among the throng standing 
shoulder to shoulder, as Miriam slowly ascended 
the scaffold escorted by two officers and her Con- 
fessor. The dismal tolling of the big bell in the 
city announced the passing of a soul. 

The characters in the dread play took their 
places on the stage. Having listened to the reading 
of the judgment of the court and her sentence of 
death, the culprit sank heavily into the death 
chair. She was straw>ed tightly to its back ; with 
her hands, which were left free, she held Sister 
Benedicta's cross. The priest by prayers and 
suggestions kept her mind fixed on the truths of 
salvation ; she looked at him, and only at him, 
trustfully, oblivious of all around. 

He retreated two steps, made the Sign of the 
Cross, uttered aloud an ejaculatory prayer— and 
all was over. The bull-necked sheriff with her- 
culean arm, finished his work with one stroke. 
While the executioner was putting by the decap- 
itated head, the young priest withdrew the cruci- 
fix from the hands of the headless body and stuck 
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it into his cingulum ; then stepping to the front of 
the scaffold he said : 

"You thousands of people have come for miles 
around to witness the spectacle of a poor sinner 
paying for her crime with her blood. Your cur- 
iosity has been satisfied. It would have pleased 
you still more if she had addressed you for a 
couple of minutes before her death. Herein, too, 
you will be gratified. She that has paid the pen- 
alty which justice demanded, has delegated me to 
give you her message." 

The message was the sad story of her life begin- 
ning with her spoilt youth and continuing to the 
year and the day that ended in so horrible a cli- 
max. He drew their attention to the fact that 
granting she had been a great sinner, it is equally 
evident she had been greatly sinned against: sin- 
ned against by her parents, her employers, her 
associates and manyothers.Guilty as she was, they 
surely could not be held wholly blameless. But, tho 
her degradation may be palliated, it doesn't relieve 
her of responsibility. For, after all, she had a con- 
science to warn and guide her, she had the grace 
of God and prayer to help her, she had her free 
will to choose the right if she pleased. Seldom if 
ever was a person found so thoroughly perverted 
a;3 this unfortunate woman; she had reached the 
lowest abyss of wickedness. Nevertheless you will 
not refuse her poor soul the charity of your pray- 
ers. That you would rem^ber her, was her last 
request. She had sinned grievously and grievous- 
ly hMi she atoned. She h^d wandered far from the 
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fold yet did the Good Shepherd bring the lost sheep 
back. In iproportion as her sins were without 
number, was the mercy of XJod without measure. 
She died reconciled to Him and therefore we hope 
she has found a place among the penitents in His 
kingdom. A miracle of grace has been wrought 
in her, let us pray that a like mercy may be vouch- 
safed to us. 

Such were the words of the Rev. Assistant. 

Furthermore he said : "Some of you may shake 
your head incredulously and ask me what proofs 
I have that a miracle of grace has been worked? 
Upon what grounds does your assertion rest?'* 
Taking Sister Benedicta's Crucifix from his 
cingulum he held it up before the crowd. 

"This is the sign of our faith and its witness ; 
the foundation of our hope; — ^He who is imaged 
on this cross, has pledged my words! Upon the 
cross He has atoned for the guilt of the world; 
from it, grace and salvation flow for saint and 
sinner. As with Miriam so will it be with us in 
our last hour: our safety will depend upon our 
trust in the Cross of Christ together witii resig- 
nation to God's will and sorrow for our sins." 
With an irresistible fervor he exhorted the people 
to lead upright lives, to be ever watchful over 
themselves and never to neglect their prayers and 
the Sacraments. In conclusion the priest with the 
whole assembly, offered up a prayer for the soul 
of the executed woman. 

The sad work over. Father Ilmer could hardly 
trust himself down the short stairs from the scaf- 
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fold; he was so unnerved. The whispering, the 
talking, the pressing and shaving of the crowd 
distressed him. 

"Your Reverence, you look as if you would 
collapse," he heard some one at his right speak in- 
to his ear. "Come, sit down with me here." 
It was the District Judge who had taken the ex- 
hausted priest in charge and helped him into his 
carriage, whereupon the driver directed the 
horse slowly and carefully thru the jam of men 
and women. 

The humane judge was really concerned about 
the young priest. "Your Reverence, take a swal- 
low of this, it will brace you up. It is Spirit of 
Melissa. My wife gave it to me as a restor- 
ative in case I should be overcome by the harrow- 
ing scene of the morning." 

When they had arrived at the rectory in the 
city, the Rev. Dean and his assistant thanked the 
young curate with all their heart for the grand 
work he had begun and completed in behalf of the 
poor sinner. But hardly were the words uttered 
when the old pastor, who was quite sick himself, 
added with a frightened voice: "Father, you can- 
not go home to-day; you look as if you were 
mortally sick; come in, you must go to bed im- 
mediately." 

The priest, however, insisted upon returning to 
his village parish. A deep-cushioned armchair 
was accordingly procured, in which half-reclining 
he was brought home in the judge's vehicle. 
Thoughts weighty and trivial harried the zealous 
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country curate. He had vowed to God that if poor 
Miriam were converted he would enter a cloister. 
To do this he would be obliged to leave his father- 
land Bavaria to which he was passionately at- 
tached and go into exile, because at home all ab- 
beys and convents had been suppressed the past 
thirty years. To what country should he emi- 
grate; what Community should he enter? His 
mind was by no means made uip in reference to 
either question. Then, he was worried about the 
last words of the repentant woman. Walking 
from her cell to the scaffold she said to him: 
"May God reward Your Reverence; if I escape 
hell and am saved I will owe it to you. Thru all 
eternity I will thank you !" Fearing that the wo- 
man in her ignorance might be trusting more in 
him than in God, he answered quickly: "Not so, 
it is God, and God alone who has saved you ; no 
being in heaven or on earth excepting God could 
have saved you ; Him you must thank for His in- 
finite mercy forever. I was only the instrument 
employed. But I would be glad if you prayed for 
me in the next world," 

"I, — .1 — I— for you, pray for Your Reverence?*' 
she exclaimed excitedly. "I — ^I?" 

"Why not? You more than any one else!** he 
answered. "In Purgatory — ^which I will try to 
shorten for you as much as I can by prayers and 
the Holy Mass — ^you will have time to pray much. 
Do so for a special intention of mine.** 

"I, poor Miriam— am asked to pray for the 
Rev. Curate !'* she soliloquized. All at once looking 
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at him with a solemn, searching eye, she said: 
"Nothing else will I do but pray for you, if thru 
the mercy of God I escape hell and am sent to 
Purgatory; I will pray and pray until the good 
God answers." 

"That's right, Miriam, and as soon as the dif- 
ficulty which is weighing upon me begins to lift 
I will know you have kept your word. I, too, will 
remember you.'* 

These thoughts and a continued succession of 
others like them were working havoc in the over- 
strained mind of the young priest. A heavy fever 
attacked him and brought him to the brink of 
death. 

It was his intense concentration of mind, his 
long prayers and terrific mortifications in prepar- 
ation for his work of converting the gross, stupid 
sinner, and then the trying ordeal of the execu- 
tion that had enervated him, wrecked his health 
and brought on the tyiphus. His case was critical 
from the first because his health even before the 
attack, had been feeble. For weeks he lay uncon- 
scious. In his delirium the trend of his thoughts 
came to light. 

"To the abbey — ^in Italy — ^in Austria — sl mis- 
sionary to the Turks — ^to the Indians — ^away — far 
away I must go ; do not keep me — do not restrain 
me!" 

The doctors were solicitous. "He will make a 
journey in all probability to tiie next world," they 
said. 
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The day of the crisis came and passed. A 
second, a third day went by; there was hope. 
His body, subject from his very childhood to a 
moral, regular life, possessed recuperative re- 
sources which surprised the physicians. When 
therefore, in the last stage of his convalescence, 
having the cloistral life in view, he asked the doc- 
tor for a confidential opinion about his health and 
power of endurance, the latter answered : "I am 
not a friend of monasteries, but I can assure you 
that you have a good constitution with great re- 
serve powers, and should you choose to embrace 
that life with its daily regular routine, I promise 
that you will reach old age. For the meantime, of 
course, you will have to rest up in order to fully re- 
cover your lost strength.'* 

"How long will this take?*' the eager priest in- 
quired. 

"Two years and not a day less. And first of all 
you will have to leave this place and give up your 
parish entirely for six months; after that, you 
may attend to some light work.'' 

The patient nodded sadly; a deep depression 
stole over his spirits. Was that the answer to 
Miriam's prayers? Maybe she was lost after all! 

A vear and a half had elapsed. The Rev. Fa- 
ther Ilmer was spending a few weeks at the home 
of his childhood. The old priest who had married 
and buried his father and mother, who had bap- 
tized him, had asked that he come and help out 
for Easter. Aside from the work during Holy 
Week, the old pastor exipected no assistance; he 
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promised to permit Father Ilmer to spend the 
whole of spring at the rectory in complete rest. 

It was the first week in May. The old priest 
said : "Now then, my dear Peter, to-day we will 
make an excursion to Scheyem Abbey. It is af- 
ter Easter and we can afford an afternoon off ; 
it is hardly six miles and the weather is fine." 

"With pleasure/' the young priest answered. 
"The more so, since to my shame be it said, I have 
not as yet visited the place ; but then— what won- 
der; the abbey is suppressed and oftentimes not 
even the church is open.*' 

"Yes, you have ; you have been to Scheyem once 
at least,'' the old gentleman smiled. 

"I? No, no, Your Reverence. Surely I ought to 
know." 

**Oh, well, you were only two years old, there- 
fore too young at the time to know. Annually on 
the feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross out 
parish from time immemorial was wont to pil- 
grimage to Scheyem Holy Cross Abbey. I led the 
procession in which your parents participated. As 
you were the only child up to then in the family, 
yonr father simply made place for you in his pil- 
grim's knapsack and took you along. Yonder in 
the old Collegiate Church I blessed the ipeople and 
touched their foreheads with the large particle 
of the Holy Cross. The relic was also applied to 
you and not without effect." 

"I never knew that; all the more gladly there- 
fore will I visit the sanctuary," the young man 
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replied; "it is exactly thirty years, then, since my 
last visit — ta Jubilee." 

Before long the two Rev. Gentlemen were on 
their way to Scheyem Abbey, whose massive 
Romanesque tower looked down grimly uipon the 
extensive buildings which in the Benedictine style 
faced the sides of a spacious quadrangle. 

"The abbey, if it were so minded, might also 
celebrate a Jubilee, a sad one of course," the old 
priest remarked; "namely, the thirty-fifth year 
of its suppression. Worse than the Vandals did 
the State Commissioners go about their work; 
even the vaults of the dead were broken into and 
desecrated. The books of the monastery library 
were sold by the cartload, the sacred vestments 
offered to the Jews. A huge coffer which would 
not close for the overstock of chalices, monstran- 
ces, relics and treasures of all kinds, was jumped 
and sat upon by a burly fellow, so that in conse- 
quence many pearls and precious stones were de- 
tached from their settings and scattered over the 
ground." 

"It is appalling! — ^What a responsibility for the 
perpetrators, what a sacrilege!" 

"And what did the king and the State get out 
of the spoliation? Nothing but the curse of God. 
Nearly four hundred abbeys and convents in 
Bavaria were suppressed during this calamitous 
year and more than two hundred millions were 
stolen from the Church. But two thirds of this 
disappeared in the handling; that is, the Com- 
missioners, the Jews, the State Officials got away 
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with it. The other third was squandered by the 
king on courtesans, dancers, singers, and high- 
bom beggars; his treasury was always ennpty; 
he was continually borrowing from the Jews at 
ruinous interest. Every guttersnipe in Munich 
knew that the royal fool had been beaten out of 
hundreds of thousands of florins by the trickery 
and dishonesty of his servants and attendants. 
But nearly every speculator who had purchased 
secularized Church property went bankrupt sooner 
or later. Scheyem Abbey has had four masters 
since its dissolution and the present one, the 
fifth, would be glad, I am told, if he could turn 
the place over to another." 

At last the Rev. Gentlemen had reached their 
destination. After visiting the church they called 
upon the priest of the village Scheyern and ask- 
ed to take a look at the relic of the Holy Cross. 

"This village priest," the old ipastor informed 
his young friend, "was a monk in the abbey be- 
fore its suppression; in those days he was Choir 
Master; the Government permits him to remain 
not in the cloister nor as a Religious, but as a 
curate simply, for the peasantry of the neighbor- 
hood." 

When they came to the rectory, they were sur- 
prised to see a carriage in waiting with a span of 
horses restlessly pawing the earth. The old vil- 
lage pastor with his hand on the handle of the 
coach-door was helping a tall distinguished gentle- 
man in the black habit of St. Benedict, into the 
vehicle. 
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"A Benedictine — ^who would have expected it 
— a Benedictine!" the old gentleman exclaimed. 

The young priest stood for a moment with a 
fixed gaze. He had never in his life seen the habit 
of a Religious. "That's a Religious, is it — a Ben- 
edictine ?— thanks be to God he said. The words 
were hardly uttered when he hastened to the ve- 
hicle and respectfully kissed the habit of the monk. 
"Pardon me,'* he said, "I could not restrain my- 
self!" 

The Religious was somewhat astonished at this 
unusual display of deference. He smiled at the 
young man and offered him his hand : "I am sor- 
ry that I cannot make your acquaintance; I must 
hurry off ; may we meet again !" 

As soon as the coachman had snapped his whip 
and the horses were speeding away, the aged 
priest at the gate took his visitors by the hand 
and bade them welcome to the rectory. 

"Come in, come in"— he panted, "Fll tell you 
all about it. But no, let us first go into the 
church ; help me to sing and rejoice, to praise and 
thank God ! My heart is ready to burst with joy. 
Dear God, how good Thou art! Come— come!" 

Quickly as possible the three hastened into the 
Abbey Church; not a soul was present. Before 
the Main Altar, the leader, an erstwhile Benedic- 
tine, released their hands, and raising his arms to 
heaven, intoned with an exulting, stentorian voice 
the Te Deum. The two companions fell in with 
their guide, and loud and fervently carried the 
hymn verse by verse to the end, the while trying 
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to guess what the jubilation was about. 

This outburst of joy, however, did not siate the 
enthusiasm of the former Benedictine. "Come 
along, come along !" he cried. Rushing ahead with 
youthful alacrity he hastened upstairs to the or- 
gan loft, tried the three bellows for an instant 
and took his seat on the bench. 

"My young friend, will you blow the bellows 
for a few minutes, — 'tis for God's honor and 
glory; I must give vent to my soul!" 

All at once the large church was echoing and 
re-echoing with the powerful accords of the huge 
organ, pealing forth the grand Te Deum in every 
key and register. Hie organ frame and loft were 
quivering with the surging tumultuous waves of 
music; with the undulations of harmonic strains 
rising and falling like the stormy billows of the 
sea; while the organist developing the hymn into 
a fugue, with hands and feet at play, was reliev- 
ing himself in a storm, a hurricane of sound. The 
young assistant and his pastor with all their 
strength were scarcely able to keep the bellows 
charged. Not satisfied with making every pipe and 
reed sing and scream and jubilate to its fullest 
capacity, the player helped along full-throated 
with all the power of his lungs this riotous instru- 
mental exultation. Such a storm of melody, such 
a t^pest of sound had not for years, indeed, had 
never before filled and agitated the vast space of 
the Abbey Church. 

Finally the rhapsodist turned to the stately 
theme Te Deum and with a brilliant thunderous 
finale, left the bench. 
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The two bellows blowers wiping their faces, 
were by no means sorry he had done, especially 
since they were still ignorant of the cause of this 
strange musical frenzy. 

"Come now and you shall know !" he said as he 
led his guests out of the church. 

In the cloister garden he pointed to the build- 
ings around the quadrangle; most of them were 
dilapidated, with leaking roofs and broken win- 
dows. 

"Jerusalem is to be rebuilt!'' he exclaimed. "It 
is this news which for me has made this day a 
festival. The streets of Sion shall again rejoice, 
the prayer of the Choir again resound in the 
sanctuary and the weeds be discarded by the 
widowed abbey, because the sons of St. Benedict 
shall return to rejoice the heart of their mother. 
To me, the last survivor of the exiled Community, 
the good fortune is about to be granted of seeing 
Holy Cross Abbey restored and renewed. 0 Bless- 
ed St. Benedict, what a blessing, what happiness !'' 

The visitors at last had an inkling of what the 
ecstatic joy of their host was about! A full and 
detailed account followed as soon as they had seat- 
ed themselves for a little rest and refreshment in 
the summer-house. 

"It had always been the opinion of the people 
that King Maximilian had never in reality fanci- 
ed the innovations of Montgelas and his clique,*' 
the old Benedictine related. "Our present King 
Louis, even as Crown Prince, could never endure 
Montgelas and spoilt his plans whenever possible ; 
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for example, when he dared the Minister to tear 
down the Cathedral of Freising and the Collegiate 
Church of Verchtesgaden. It was generally known 
that the prince had often told his father of bless- 
ed memory, to send Montgelas to the devil. The 
old king, however, could not make up his mind. 
But after visiting his daughter, the Empress of 
Austria, whose union, as you know, with the 
Crown Prince of Wirtemberg, the Pope declared 
null and void because on the prince's part it had 
been a mere mock-marriage, — ^after visiting her," 
I say, ''things came to an issue. The empress 
sided with her brother Louis and upon her fa- 
ther's visit to Vienna she opened his eyes to the 
scandalous and sacrilegious doings of his Minis- 
ter. Consequently the first thing he did after re- 
turning home, anno 1817, was to dismiss Mont- 
gelas from office. This, thank God, was the be- 
ginning of a change for the better!" 

The two priests listened intently to what their 
host was relating; for tho the facts he had just 
mentioned were old by twenty years, it was new 
to them to hear the connection they had one with 
another. 

The old Benedictine continued : "As soon, then, 
as Louis became king, proofs began to multiply 
that henceforth the Catholic Religion was to be 
restored to its place and rights in Bavaria. This 
was evident in every department of State, in 
pursuance of which policy the king feared neith- 
er the devil nor the Prussians." 
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The Rev. -Gentlemen laughed at the last remark, 
but the speaker continued seriously : "Yes, many 
times the Prussians believed it their duty and 
tried to interfere. Berlin stormed us with letters 
and muttered and threatened, when the rumor 
went abroad that the illustrious Gorres living in 
exile at Strassburg, was to be recalled and to be 
offered a Chair in the University of Munich ! But 
all this agitation was without effect; King Louis 
said : 'I want him back,' and this learned and most 
thorough Catholic c^e back. It was up to Prus- 
sia to cudgel its brain what next to do! Many 
other good Catholics returned by invitation of the 
king: Walther, Phillips, M6hler. And see what 
the king has done for the Church ! He has given 
at least half a million for ecclesiastical purposes. 
Especially kind has he been to the Sisters of 
Charity and to the School Sisters. Moreover, clois- 
ters and convents for men and women are to be 
reopened everywhere. Metten Abbey is in pos- 
session of the Benedictines again and Augsburg 
also, and now at last the turn has come to Schey- 
ern. God be praised forever, and may He bless 
King Louis with five score years and above 

The visitors applauded the wish of their host, 
whereupon ho coTitinued: "You know now why 
this is a festive day for me. The father who has 
just left is from Metten Abbey. He was sent to 
Scheyern to look over the place, to make arrange- 
ments for the necessary repairs and see that 
everything is in order for its reopening. King 
Louis out of his own pocket bought the place from 
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the owner and has griven it to the sons of St. 
Benedict. Three of the Metten Fathers will im- 
mediately take (possession; in a short time, no 
doubt, novices will ask for admittance and it will 
be a matter of a few years only till the Religious 
Life in Scheyem is fully restored. So, now, the 
tumbled walls of Jerusalem are to be rebuilt and 
I can hardly await the day when in the habit of a 
Benedictine I will again assist at Choir and ac- 
company on the organ the Gregorian Chant. No 
wonder, then, that I am giddy with excessive joy! 
That I played and shouted the Te Deum as if be- 
reft of common sense! Scheyem Abbey will live 
and bloom again! A thousand blessings and 
cheers to the month of May of this auspicious 
year!*' 

The party in the garden-house got up to leave. 
For a moment the three tarried in the church 
where the Benedictine pastor with the particle of 
the Holy Cross blessed his two priestly visitors. 

In the rectory that night the old priest asked 
his young friend mischievously: "Peter, what 
do you think of it, would you not like to enter 
Scheyern Abbey a novice?" The young man 
blushing somewhat answered gravely: "If it is 
the will of God, why not?" He had already made 
up his mind. The very moment the holy relic 
touched his forehead he heard an interior voice 
which told him that it was God's will he should 
serve Him to the end of his life in the very place 
he then found himself. In fact, all that he had 
seen and heard during the afternoon had filled him 
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with awe and prepared him for the call of God. 
Without being obliged to leave his country an op- 
portunity was afforded him to fulfill his vow. 

He was thinking of the promise of Miriam, 
when suddenly it seemed to him as if scales had 
been removed from his eyes, so clearly did he see 
and understand the wonderful Providence of God. 
Only for this grievous sickness and the two years 
of convalescence, he would long before this have 
emigrated to enter an Order or have gone to the 
Missions in a foreign land. As events have 
shown, he was not obliged to forsake his country 
but could accomplish his purpose almost 
within a stone's throw of where his cradle had 
stood. Surely the poor penitent it was, who had 
obtained this mercy for him from God; the 
simple and easy solution of his life-problem. 

Within three months, Father Ilmer received 
from his bishop the necessary permission to enter 
the Benedictine Order. "I would hardly have 
granted you leave to emigrate," the prelate said : 
"but to Scheyem you may go with my blessing. 
Try with heart and soul to become a true Reli- 
gious !" 

The next day the young priest visited for the 
second time the cemetery of the Martinsbuch 
Nunnery. At the grave of Madam Benedicta he 
knelt and prayed long and earnestly that the 
saintly nun might commend him and his purpose 
to God. 

"Peter Ihner, late curate of Martinsbuch— first 
novice of the restored Abbey Scheyem,*' the 
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Superior wrote in the Book of Records ; "God be 
with him.*' 

In due time the novice made his Profession. 
After some years he was chosen novice master, 
then prior. Having served his Order for many 
years at home, he was sent across the ocean to 
found a house for his brethren in foreign lands. 
God had taken him at his word. His stay abroad, 
however, was short. He returned after three 
years* absence and thenceforth remained in 
Scheyern till his death. All his life he was a reg- 
ular, saintly Religious. To the very last he re- 
cited his Breviary. 

With the Dies irae on his lips, with the Qui 
salvandos salvas gratis, Salva me, fons pietatis — 
Who doth freely justify. Fount of pity, save me, — 
he expired, surrounded by his abbot and brethren 
who were recommending his soul to God. 

In the hands of the humble Religious might be 
seen Dame BeT^AHiVfa's Crucifix, the same whidh 
poor Miriam had clasped to her breast on her way 
to the scaffold. It rests upon his bosom in the 
grave to bless him on Judgment Day. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Translator's Note: 

From the internal evidence supplied by the story above 
we conclude that the Rev. Peter Ilmer therein mentioned, 
is: none other than the learned and saintly Father Peter 
Lechner, 0. S. B., who left Scheyern Abbey Aug. 17, 1847, 
for America with eighteen candidates and 5000 florins in 
money, to assist the Rev. Boniface Wimmer, 0. S. B., the 
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founder and archabbot of St. Vincent's Archabbey, Pa., in 
his herculean task of establishing a house for Benedictines 
ill the United States and of ministering to the scattered 
Catholics of western Pennsylvania. Father Lechner was 
appointed prior, novice master and professor of theology. 
He was also the first pastor of Carrolltown, Pa. After a 
three-years' absence during which, to quote the Rt. Rev. 
Archabbot Wimmer, ''he was the animating spirit" of the 
new foundation, he returned to his Mother House, Schey- 
ern, Bavaria. 




He Hath Given His Angels Charge 
over Him 



The blessed Father Francis of Assisi, called the 
Seraphic, was the saint who gave the Crib to 
Christendom and to Christmas time: the sweet 
little crib as seen in the grand churches, charm- 
ing the children with its rich and realistic setting 
of life-like figures and vari-colored lights, and the 
humble manger, inartistic and unadorned, in the 
cheerless home of the poor; the crib, which during 
hundreds of years has taught the little and the 
great the mystery of Bethlehem. lie, the unique 
Saint, a giant, whether considered as a Christian 
or as a Religious, who in heaven thrones among 
the very Seraphim, who upon earth was and re- 
mained to the end a child par excellence, has there- 
fore given to the children of men for all times, 
the most precious of Christmas gifts. No one but 
God knows the faith and love which this repre- 
sentation of the manger in which Christ was laid, 
has begotten in the millions of hearts of young 
and old. It was in December of the year 1223, in 
the forest of Greccio that the crib was built and 
set up for the first time by the Saint. After hav- 
ing sung the Gospel of the Nativity, he preached 
an inspiring Christmas sermon. And this ser- 
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mon of St. Francis and his jubilation and ecstasy, 
are reproduced from year to year by the Christ- 
mas Crib. 

But if the crib tho meant for all, was neverthe- 
less a heritage left particularly to the young and 
the innocent, that other grand gift of St. Francis 
called the Portiuncula, was given especially to 
adults and sinners. 

In the days of the Saint, the Portiuncula was 
a small church in which he and his first disciples 
prayed. 

On a certain night in October, 1214, he was 
moved by the spirit of God to enter this chapel, 
when lo! he saw Jesus Christ visibly present, sur- 
rounded by many angels. Christ after praising 
his faithful son Francis as a beacon light in a 
dark world and as a pillar of the Church, in- 
vited him to ask for some great favor which would 
be conducive to the salvation of men and the glory 
of God. In obedience to the divine condescension, 
he begged that a Plenary Indulgence be granted 
to every one who after having contritely confess- 
ed his sins, would visit the little church Portiun- 
cula. 

Christ assented to his prayer but with the con- 
dition that the favor must be approved of and 
promulgiated by him, who as His Vicar on earth 
has the power to loose and to bind. 

The day following, St. Francis traveled to 
Perugia where at the time, the Pope, Honorius 
III was sojourning. He presented his petition to 
the Holy Fathen "Francis,*' the Pope said, "you 
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are asking for something thlit has never been 
granted." To which the servant of God replied : 
"I ask it not in my name but in the name of 
Jesus Christ who has sent me/' 

Convinced that it was the will of God, the Pope 
repeated three times: "It will be done as you 
wish and the indulgence shall be for all time/' 
The night of the same day just as the Saint cover- 
ed with blood, had arisen from the briar-bush 
into which, in order to conquer a temptation of th(> 
flesh, he had heroically cast and rolled himself, 
he received a second intimation to visit the Por- 
tiuncula. Then it was that the time for gaining 
this extraordinary indulgence was fixed by heaven 
to begin with Vespers of August 1st and to 
end at sunset on August 2nd. In the year 
1216 the Vesper bells of Assisi announced the 
Great Indulgence for the first time. 

Thus within an interval of seven years it hap- 
pened that the great servant of God enriched 
mankind with the two priceless treasures of the 
Crib and the Indulgence of the Portiuncula. 

The Portiuncula is built of rough stones laid 
in unpointed mortar. The turret is of later date. 
Two doors, the one in the front, the other at the 
side on the right, lead into the somber chapel that 
hardly accommodates a hundred people. There 
is a little altar in front and happy is the priest to 
whom the privilege is granted to say Mass 
thereon. 

Excepting only the holy body itself of the great 
Saint, Portiuncula is the most revered relic of St. 
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Francis, the illustrious and real Reformer of the 
whole Middle Ages. This insiernificant church, dat- 
ing back even to the days of St. Helena, the boy 
Francis loved' to visit long before the heavenly call 
had come to him. The quietness and semi-dark- 
ness of the deserted chapel — it belonged to 
the Abbey Subasio situated in a wild ravine four 
and a half miles distant — pleased the youth and 
helped him to pray and meditate. 

Francis, the merchant's son, pitied the poor, 
neglected church as he would a fellow creature 
starving and dying by the wayside. Oftentimes 
he would say to himself: "Poor little Portiuncula, 
I will prevent you from falling to ruin." He beg- 
ged his friends to assist him. With his own hands 
he brought the granite and the mortar to fill out 
the gaps and rents in its side, so that in truth, the 
millions of li(ps which have since kissed the hal- 
lowed walls have touched the very stones which 
the Saint had brought and handled. 

How often within tiiis sanctuary the Seraph 
prayed ! Would that those stones blackened with 
age, could tell what they have seen and heard of 
his ecstasies and his impassioned colloquies! 

It was in this chapel Francis received the call 
to follow the Evangelical Counsels and to found a 
new Religious Order. On a Sunday, February 
24th, 1208, while serving the priest at Mass, his 
mind was illuminated in regard to the exalted 
work which he was to accomplish; this holy place 
therefore is regarded as the cradle of the Francis- 
can Order. 
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Portiuncula Chapel was gladly ceded to the 
Franciscans by the Benedictines of Subasio, and 
from it as a center, the mission of peace and sal- 
vation entrusted to their Founder spread 
over the whole world. By the side of this simple 
house of God, a poor convent, the first of the 
Franciscan Order, was erected by Francis for 
himself and his companion Bernard of Quintaval- 
le and the novices who were to flock to him soon 
after. Because they were to be the knights of the 
Lady Poverty, the very church they worshiped in, 
was given to them as an alms. 

At the threshold of this most blessed chapel, on 
the night of Palm Sunday 1212, Clara de Sciffi, 
sixteen years of age, accompanied by an aunt, was 
received by St. Francis and his eleven companions 
with lighted candles and conducted to the altar of 
the Mother of God, where she consecrated herself 
forever to God. Here she was received as the flrst 
of that innumerable galaxy of virgins who were to 
follow. These same walls saw blessed Francis 
plying the scissors as Clara yielded the dowry of 
her beautiful tresses to her heavenly Bridegroom; 
saw her liveried in the habiliments of the cross: 
the tunic, cingulum, veil and mantle. 

August 1st, 1216, the chapel was consecrated. 
It was upon this occasion, in the presence of 
seven bishops, that Fnancis in the name of the 
Pope for the first time proclaimed to the faithful 
the wondrous privilege of the Indulgence of the 
Portiuncula, namely, that all who with contrite 
heart, woud visit the chapel of the Holy Angels 
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during the time prescribed, would receive full re- 
mission of the temporal punishment due to their 
sins. 

The walls of the same church witnessed also 
his most blessed death. Tortured with terrible 
pains, almost blind and totally exhausted and 
spent with incessant labor, his sons and disciples 
trying to find him relief, brought him from one 
convent to another; so it happened that in turn 
they sought hospitality at the house of the bishop 
of Assisi. Francis feeling that death was nigh, 
begged that they might carry him to his cherish- 
ed Portiuncula. 

Wishing to die poor as his Divine Master, he 
laid himself on the bare earth near the altar, 
divested of all clothing and covering excepting 
his threadbare habit, where, unshod and with un- 
covered head, he finished his earthly struggle. 
The spot is still shown where he expired ; no one 
is allowed to pass over it because it is hallowed 
ground. And the same rose-bush into which 
once upon a time he had cast himself in order to 
discipline his body, still lives in its offspring to 
this day. But strange to say, as an only instance of 
its kind, it is now a thornless bush whose every 
leaf is marked with a dark red spot as of blood. In 
living memory of him and at the same time as a 
grateful tribute from nature whose special friend 
he was, this wondrous rose bush continues to 
bloom from year to year in the vicinity whence 
this human seraph winged his flight to heaven. 
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Now, then, we have an idea of the Portiuncula 
Chapel situated in a valley some distance below 
the city of Assisi in Umbria. The place is a sanc- 
tuary indeed ; a sanctuary full of the most touch- 
ing, beautiful, salutary reminiscences, and redo- 
lent of Paradise. 

* * * 

It was late in summer of the year 1829. The huge 
dome of the grand pilgrimage church of "Our 
Lady of The Angels'' which during the last two 
hundred and fifty years encloses the sacred Por- 
tiuncula Chapel — in the same way as the Holy 
House is enshrined by the Basilica of Loretto and 
the chapel of Grace at Einsiedeln, by the Abbey 
Church "Our Lady of the Hermits" — ^was still 
flooded with the light of the setting sun, while 
within the mighty temple gray and somber 
shadows were beginning to fall. 

The church was empty excepting for a single 
person who was kneeling close to the shiine. Tlie 
lone worshiper was a maiden, not a native of Um- 
bria judging from her traveling attire. Motionless 
and with her arms extended and pressed against 
the polished black marble which encases the 
chaipel, she was rapt in prayer, the while tears 
were bedewing her face. Occasionally she would 
rouse herself from her deep devotion for a mo- 
ment or two to come back, as it were, to the pro- 
saic world around her, during which interval she 
would gaze furtively to the rear of the church as 
if momentarily expecting some one to appear at 
the main portal. 
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To a casual observer the apparent anxiety of 
the girl was not without reason. She was very- 
young, almost a child in appearance, and there- 
fore might well have cause to feel troubled if she 
were lost or deserted. 

Strictly speaking she was not the only one in 
the church. Only a few feet away, namely at the 
gable-end of the chaipel a scaffolding had been 
erected which permitted an entrance thru the 
front door into the sanctuary; however, on ac- 
count of the overhanging canvas, the painter 
above who stood upon the topmost tier working 
busily at a picture in oil, was hidden from view. 

This man was an artist of the first class, a 
pious honest Teuton. Concealed from the 
gaze of the curious by a screen of canvas 
he was working quietly and intently at a painting 
which had engaged him for nearly a quarter of 
a year already. Overbeck was the Master's 
name; he was bom in Lubeck, became a 
convert to the Catholic Church and was the soul 
of a school of painters which exerted great in- 
fluence in bringing Art back again to Christian 
principles and ideals. This picture "The Recep- 
tion of the Great Indulgence,'* was to cover the 
whole fagade of the Portiuncula. As a tribute to 
God and to His Blessed Mother and St. Francis 
it was to be the artist's masterpiece. 

Laying his brush aside the Master came down 
from the scaffolding. He entered the chapel a 
minute to pray. Then he walked down the nave 
of the Basilica lost in reflection. The high vault- 
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ed ceiling resting upon immense pillars impress- 
ed him profoundly. 

"It is the work of the great Vignoles," he 
whispered, "worthy of so holy a place; a work 
that will last a thousand years and more." It 
was an architectural wonder indeed, the majestic 
body with its transepts. Looking down the vast 
space from the front portal to the Main Altar, 
neither bench nor pew was in evidence to break 
or halt the view. Pews, in fact, would have been 
an obstruction to the thousands of pilgrims that 
visited the Basilica often at a time. 

At the main door in the back, the artist turned 
to look at the facade which tho concealed 
by the canvas, he scanned with the eye of his 
soul. He nodded with satisfaction. 

Finally he noticed the young girl who was still 
kneeling at the Portiuncula shrine. 

"She was here yesterday also, and the day be- 
fore and two days ago," he said to himself. *The 
child must have something on its mind ; I feel like 
asking it if I could be of any service." 

That very moment a woman with an eleven- 
year-old boy appeared at the door. "Good even- 
ing, Alphonse," the painter greeted his wife and 
son, while they locked arms with him, one on his 
right, the other on his left. "This evening I did 
not keep you waiting," he said. 

"Did you get hungry, papa?" little Alphonse 
asked. Overbeck laughed. "No, Alphonse, at 
least not more than usually. I simply got thru 
with my work a little sooner. Let us walk around 
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the convent buildings before going to supper. My 
cramped position during the day has left me stiff; 
the weather, moreover, is not too warm/' 

While walking up the ancient road from the 
Portiuncula to Assisi, the painter's eye was tak- 
en with the charm of the old city situated yonder 
on the side of a hill : its streets and houses rising 
tier by tier, with picturesque roads leading up- 
ward from one to the other; its massive medieval 
gates ; the colossal foundation and buttresses of its 
walls, the towers and cupolas of the church of the 
Sepulture of St. Francis; the tomb and the 
Church of St. Clara, and other buildings. Far- 
ther hack and upward to the rear of the city, the 
bluffs of Subasio frowned upon the ruined castle 
Rocca Maggiore — ^the whole of which overshed 
with a golden haze, made a most beautiful, a 
grand picture. 

''Blessed is the day that has brought me here,'' 
Overbeck exclaimed, "and blessed the hours 
which are granted me to tarry in this vicinity." 

"It is the home of the Saint," the wife remark- 
ed. "Alphonse bear that in mind. This is the 
very place where St. Francis walked and lived 
and preached; the place to which thousands of 
people pilgrimaged to hear and see him. It is holy 
ground — " 

"See how the sun is casting over the place a 
halo of glory," the husband observed ; "how often 
had the poetic eye of the Saint been fascinated 
with this wonder of >God ! And now he is en- 
tranced with wonders of a still higher order." 
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The painter and family were interrupted by a 
sharp, loud, angry woman's voice, which in spite 
of the rattling of a heavy chaise and the tramping 
of a horse, could be easily heard. 

The scolding woman was in the passing vehicle 
with a younger one, evidently a servant, at her 
side. They were coming from Assisi. 

"Germans, countrsnnen of ours," Overbeck said. 

"That surely is no reason for the Madam to 
make herself so unbecomingly conspicuous,'' ad- 
ded the wife. 

"Probably they missed connection on the way 
with some friend or member of their party, a 
most anno3dng thing in a strange country/' he 
suggested. 

TuiTiing to the right, the husband, wife and son, 
walked down the valley toward the Basilica "Our 
Lady of the Angels," close to which was the 
house which Overbeck had rented for the time he 
would be occupied with the Gable-Painting. 

"Pater Luigi, Pater Luigi !" little Alphonse ex- 
claimed of a sudden, disengaging his arm. "May 
I run over?" 

Quickly the blond-haired boy rushed away 
over the field up to the wall where a tall priest 
was standing, smiling and beckoning kindly. 

After a long pause his wife Nina said : "Fred- 
eric, for a couple of days I had in mind telling 
you about a passing remark of Pater Egidius. 
The painting will be a masterpiece indeed, and 
will be talked about and praised in all Umbria 
no doubt, but what will it cost?' he said. 'I am 
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afraid the price the German artist will ask for 
his work will be staggering and keep us paying 
for years/ This is what Pater Egidius said, 
whereupon I hastened to assure him that your 
price would be quite reasonable. The Pater 
simply shook his head and taking a pinch of 
snuff remarked: 'Women are poor judges in 
such matters/ " 

Overbeck laughed out loud. 

'1 do not think the Pater made the remark 
without a purpose/' the wife added. 

"Nina, I agree with him/' Overbeck replied 
with a smile overplaying his melancholy face; 
"of such matters you are a poor judge/' 

She looked at him rather reproachfully but 
without answering. 

"Well then/' he began, "as husband and wife 
ought to have no secrets between themselves, I 
will tell you now what no one as yet knows and 
what the Paters will find out only after the paint- 
ing is done : the picture will cost them nothing." 

Nina loooked at her husband surprised. The 
pleasure she felt at the news tinted her face a 
lovely red. "Frederic, that is grand; but can you 
afford it?" she added. "Is it not too much for 
your purse?" 

"Nina, twenty years have elapsed since the 
day I promised God that if He would make me a 
painter I would present to Him the masterpiece 
of my brush. It would not be right to defer the ful- 
filment of this promise any longer; in order to 
discharge it, I came to Assisi. Can an artist 
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think of a grander or higher commission than to 
paint a picture for the honor of God and the glory 
of his Saints in this most cherished of sanctuaries, 
Portiuncula? Once I had made up my mind to 
comply with my promise, the site was suggested 
to me by heaven ; upon the latter point I never had 
any doubt. No one shall rob me of the honor. Of 
myself I had never aspired even in my dreams 
to this distinction of being permitted to decorate 
with my hand the wonderful Portiuncula Chapel, 
the Sanctuary of St. Francis, the cradle of his 
Order. May God, then, speed and bless my work." 
In a half-soliloquy he continued: "The sketch 
came to me as if by inspiration: The Savior in 
the upper end of the picture; His holy Mother in 
an attitude of imploration a little lower at His 
side to the right, with a haze of glory enveloping 
her and her divine Son ; in the lower half to the 
left St. Francis; to the right some of his com- 
panions — the idea developed without difficulty." 

''Yes, yes, but at the time you were working at 
the model, two-thirds of the day was spent in 
prayer and only one third on the carton." 

"Naturally; how otherwise could I have at- 
tempted such a task?" he replied. "For that very 
reason I want no compensation in gold for my 
work. It would be a mockery of St. Francis, a 
defilement of the Portiuncula. No, no, not a 
scudo, not a bajocco, will I take in return. The 
most prized of rewards is the privilege itself of. 
spending half a year in the very house of 
St. Francis. The work during all these. 
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months was to me a recreation, a renovation, and 
elevation. On your part, the one joy of your 
life in the meanwhile was the boy, and your only 
concern, his future. As to the latter, we will 
trust in God and a little also in St. Francis." 

Overbeck could not conceal his joy. "Now that 
I am in a communicative mood, I miay as well 
continue my disclosures," he said. "I can assure 
you, then, that this year was also my most suc- 
cessful one ufpon a reckoning of gold and silver." 

"What do you mean?" the wife asked. 

"Four weeks ago in DQsseldorf, the Secretary 
Falckenstein asked me whether I would accept a 
commission in behalf of the Rhenish-Westpha- 
lian Art Society; we agreed that I paint "The 
Assumption" for the Virgin's Chapel in the 
Cathedral ; the price, three thousand Ave hundred 
scudi." A scudo, is. an Italian coin worth about a 
dollar. 

'Why, Frederic, that is fine!" his wife exclaim- 
ed. 

"But listen, Nina," Overbeck continued. "Do 
you know when the proposition was made to me? 
On the 2nd of August, the Feast of the Portiun- 
cula!" 

With an outburst of joy the wife interrupted 
him : 'The Saint procured you that commis- 
sion!" 

"There is no doubt about it," he agreed. "More- 
over, yesterday— only yesterday — " 

• "What, is tiiere more coming?" she again in- 
terrupted. 
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"Just listen!" From a pocket in his painter's 
blouse he took a letter. "My friend Passavant 
informs me that the Art Institute of Frankfort 
wants me to undertake a larsre historical painting 
for its Assembly Hall; the choice of subject is 
left to me; the price to range between five and 
six thousand scudi." 

"But, Frederic, is there to be no end to your 
good fortune! Such handsome conunissionsi'' 

"And do you know when I was apprised of this 
last offer? On the feast of St. Rose of Viterbo, the 
' most perfect imitator of St Francis in word and 
example. So you see, much as St. Francis loves 
poverty, he knows how to repay a favor most 
generously.'* We beg to inform the reader that 
the above are historical facts. 

"True enough, but then, you were deserving 
of his regard," Nina replied ; but the Master cut 
her short : "Stop that presumptuous talk, it will 
spoil everjrthing. In the face of such heavenly 
bounty it behooves us the more to say : 'Lord, I 
am not worthy.' " 

Silent, happy, and deeply touched, the couple 
walked past the cloister of Our Lady of the An- 
gels, the Angioli Cloister, as it is popularly called, 
to their home. 

In a short time they were at supper with Pater 
Luigi as a guest. 

"I thought of calling upon you a little while 
ago," the Pater said, "to act as my interpreter. 
There was quite a scene in the church yonder. A 
German woman was the cause of it." 
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"She passed us on the way and was scolding 
loudly/' little Alphonse spoke up; a look from 
his f atiier silenced him, and the priest continued : 
"She got off in front of the church and entered it 
with her companion. The two brothers who were 
sweeping the church saw it all. The companion 
of the woman stopped at the main iportal as if on 
guard, while the older one with a rapid stride that 
attracted attention, rushed up to a young girl 
who was kneeling in prayer at the Portiuncula." 

"I noticed the girl/' Overbeck remarked; "she 
was there yesterday also. It was touching to see 
her pray." 

"The maiden was so rapt in devotion that she 
neither saw nor heard anything. But when the 
Madam was almost upon her she looked up 
frightened. The woman addressed the girl ex- 
citedly but the latter said nothing and finally be- 
gan to weep. By and by the maiden lifted her 
clasped hands to the shrine as if imploring help ; 
thereupon the Madam, dropping her parasol, 
took the girl's hands and pulled them apart." 

"Forced her folded hands apart!" Overbeck re- 
peated. "That is shocking!" 

"Yes, and it was her very mother!" Pater 
Luigi added. 

"Her motiier, do you say?" Nina interjected. 
"Is it possible?" 

"Her mother," the Pater replied ; "the brothers 
heard the girl repeatedly crying 'Mother;' the 
woman, however, seemed to have lost her senses. 
She grabbed the child by the arm to drag it away 
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from the sanctuary, and every time it folded its 
hands in prayer, die, tiie unnatural mother, tore 
tiiem apart. At last her scolding became so loud 
and vehement that the brothers had to intervene. 
Fortunately no one else was in tiie church at the 
time. One of the brothers picked up tiie iparasol; 
she snatched it from him and threatened to 
strike him. That very moment I came into the 
church by the choir door. The brotiiers told 
me briefly what had taken place, whereupon 
I went up to the woman and told her that in re- 
spect for ttie place she must cease her loud talk- 
ing and scolding. Turning upon me, she unloos- 
ed her tongue more than ever, accusing me of 
having enticed the daughter away from her to 
force her into a convent. I did not understand 
all she said because my proficiency in German is 
limited; then, too, she spoke so fast as to outdo 
the most excitable Italian woman in speed and 
volubility. Accordingly I ordered her to leave 
the church at once; she obeyed, at the same time 
dragging her daughter along by the arm. They 
drove back to Assisi. Maybe by to-morow Til 
know who the parties were." 

**It is pitiable, it is terrible," Nina remarked, "to 
force apart the hands locked in prayer of one's 
own child ; to forbid it to pray — ^this is worse than 
starving it to death." 

"Don't fear, Nina, the arm of God is far-reach- 
ing as ever," Master Overbeck observed, and St. 
Francis is powerful. Who can tell but the Saint 
himself will help the child to join its hands ^gaiii 
in his own good time and way?" 
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"That is true/* Pater Luigi said, "true as every- 
thing Master Overbeck says/' 

"Your Reverence, I will not return the com- 
pliment,'' the painter mischievously replied. 
• The next day Overbeck looked down from the 
scaffolding to see if the pious girl had come back. 
She never returned. 

Fifiy years have passed. It was in Mentone, the 
leading arid most charming health-resort of the 
Riviera, that has never known a winter, where 
the palm and citron are indigenous and the most 
delicate flowers are perennials. Among the gar- 
dens that dot with their luxuriant red and green 
the slopes of Mentone Bay, beautiful villas may 
be seen, from the windows of which you can look 
far out into the blue Mediterranean and down 
upon the city on its shore, and follow the head- 
land that divides the inlet into two arms, jutting 
out into the breakers. The land end of this pro- 
montory is headed by Cape Martin, thru which 
a tunnel leads, that forms the highway over which 
thousands and thousands travel annually from the 
seaside resorts to the gambling palace of Monte 
Carlo. ' 

In a plain but elegant double-wing stone- 
building of a certain villa there was much boister- 
ous hilarity. 

Three or four maids seated on the lower ver- 
anda were being entertained with music on the 
accordion by an elderly fellow. In a husky voice 
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he was singing a jolly song and acconypanying 
himself ; by and by the vocal solo yielded to a 
lively waltz which in an instant set all the girls 
dancing. Faster and faster went the whirl, 
quicker the steps and gyrations; the laughter 
and the shouting became louder on the narrow 
platform, when all of a sudden there was a crash 
followed by a dead silence. 

"Mama mia — ^the vase!'* one of the girls ex- 
claimed with lamentations. The heads of the 
dancers were bowed sadly as they looked at the 
fragments. 

''What will Signora say when she comes 
homer 

"Ah, never mind ; she'll hardly miss the vase to- 
night and by to-morrow I will have an explana- 
tion ready r 

"A lie ready, you mean!'' a voice from the 
neighboring garden interjected. 

"0 Signor Cecco, it's nothing so terrible!" one 
of the maids called across the park to an old, gray, 
longbearded, dwarfish man with a large pictur- 
esque hat. 

"Signor Cecco, haven't you some potent charm 
or word which might mend the broken vase? To 
restore it would be an easy thing for so holy a 
man as you !" 

"I have a sound club ready," the old man re- 
plied, "with which to drive the devil out of the 
pack of you !" 

"Ha! ha! ha!" the maids laughed. "Signor 
Cecco/' one of them asked, "don't you know this 
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is Carnival night? Shrove Tuesday? Three 
cheers for the Carnival !" 

"Yes, three cheers/' the others responded, "if 
all the vases in the house are smashed to pieces. — 

"The Sisrnora — ^by the way is not the Signora 
taking in the Carnival yonder at Ventimiglia? If 
she has the right to enjoy herself, so have we. I 
don't think one shattered vase is going to ruin 
her.'' 

"When the cat is away, the mice will play," 
Cecco said to himself and then in a whisper he 
added: "What business indeed has a woman 
with gray hair at a Carnival ; it would be better 
if she thought of the ashes of to-morrow and the 
Memento mori." 

"Signor Cecco, why don't you do like our Sig- 
nora and enjoy yourself at Ventimiglia? Or at 
the Caf6 de Paris in the town, or at the Masked 
Ball? Please, put on your dress-suit and slippers 
and take us with you! Ha! ha! ha!" 

"Bad cess to you, you trash !" he shouted. 

"Pious fraud," they retorted, "Pugh!" 

"The day will yet come when you'll dance less 
and pray more!" he replied. 

They laughed in answer. "Once we are as old 
as you, Cecco, then maybe," one of the girls an- 
swered. 

"I'll live to see the day, you loud-mouthed 
thing!" 

Tartly the girl came back: "Perhaps, if you 
get to be a hundrW years old," 
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"Who, you impudent damsel, has assured you 
that you'll reach fifty? Keep in mind the stem 
text in to-morrow's lesson: Memento homo." 

"0 Signor Cecco, life is so sweet, and we are 
still so young; we'll have the sorry pleasure of 
many an Ash Wednesday yet before our course 
is run/' 

"Of many an Ash Wednesday, how do you 
knowr 

"Well, well, Cecco is beginning to prophesy, 
it's time fop us to say: Santo Cecco— ^ray for 
us!" 

"On you, losels, advice and blessings ai^d the 
Holy Ashes are wasted! It needs no prophet to 
foretell that you will pray and weep in good time, 
sooner perhaps than you expect. It will happen to 
you as to the vase: to be shattered and crushed 
in a moment." 

"Signor, you are not going to keep on bandsring 
words with us until the Signora comes and thus 
betray us. Surely, you'll not give us away, will 
you?" they pleaded. 

"I'll not betray you, the Signora will find it out 
for herself soon enough," he said as he left for 
his home. 

His home was really nothing more than a shack, 
a light frame-structure in a lot that adjoined the 
villa. The Photograph Gallery, as it was known, 
had two additions, the one the living the other the 
sleeping-room and a lean-to behind, in which the 
Signor prepared his breakfast and supper; din- 
ner he took at a restaurant. This little flimsy 
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one-story cottage looked very insignificant be- 
sides the stately manor-house of the villa, still the 
tenants of the one and the other got along amic- 
ably. He was ready to oblige in any way and at 
all times. The family that rented the lower floor 
of the mansion was away traveling; the upper 
story was occupied solely by an aged widow and 
her maid. Cecco as the only man on the place or 
near by, was therefore at the present time in 
special favor with tiiem. Altho old, he was still 
active and plucky ; moreover, he was always well- 
armed and accompanied by a huge dog, with 
which, he said, he would defy any beast of the 
woods. 

The only thing the lady of the villa had against 
him was his "excessive" piety, as she termed it. 
Every morning he walked the way to Mentone to 
hear Mass; every Sunday and holyday he re- 
ceived the Sacraments. His living-room resem- 
bled a little diapel, from the number of sacred 
pictures that hung around and the large cruci- 
fix on the wall. Oftentimes you could hear him 
pray and even sing; but the songs were always 
pious ones or the Psahns. 

It was approaching midnight; the maids were 
still on the veranda gossiping about the masks 
and balls and gaieties at San Remo, Monte Carlo, 
Ventimiglia, and other places, which during 
Carnival week were invariably tiironged with 
guests. Every now and then a breeze stronger 
than usual would bear to the villa a strain of 
music from tiie orchestra, or solos from a comet 
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or horn, or parts of an overture by a brass band. 
This music from the distance contrasted strange- 
ly with the booming of tiie breakers as they hurl- 
ed themselves against the frowning rocks of Cape 
Martin. 

The rattling of a buggy and hoofbeats were 
heard. The aged Signora accompanied by her 
maid, was returning from Ventimiglia. A half 
hour later she was resting herself in her richly 
furnished boudoir. The upper half of a tall 
window was down. Looking out you could see the 
stars mirrored in the dark, distant sea. The fra- 
grance of countless flowers was wafted into the 
room which was softly lighted by a bejeweled 
lustre, mellowed by an elegant umbrella shade. 

Shielded from prying eyes by heavy portieres 
and tapestried windows, the aged Signora sat mo- 
tionless and mused. In spite of her white hair 
and wrinkled face her figure was still imposing 
and years ago no doubt, must have been quite 
prepossessing. There was something, however, 
in her look and demeanor, that was harsh and 
repellent. 

What was the Signora, or as she was called. 
Lady Dora Wenkfeld, thinking about? 

Did she ever reflect that the same beautiful 
stars that shone above her villa and Mentone, 
twinkled above the gorgeous dome of the Portiun- 
cula? Had she entirely forgotten the time when 
as a maiden in her teens she had knelt at the shrine 
of St. Francis and pressed her hands, her lips, 
her brow against its hallowed stones? 
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Who knows; it was so long ago! 

In her childhood her father now long deceased, 
lived in Perugia; he was pursuing special studies 
in which his wife assisted him. As a consequence, 
little Dora could do as she pleased. She roamed 
the country over to her heart's content and great- 
ly amused the peasantry who enjoyed the blond 
Signora's naive, half-intelligible Italian. In the 
course of her strolls she came to Assisi and to the 
tomb of St. Francis and the Portiuncula. 

The Spirit of God touched her heart in this 
holy place. At least she thought so at the time. 
Of course she is entirely changed now : radically 
different. But all the same those were beautiful 
days. Then the breath of spiritual fervor had 
first swelled her heart, and she was enjoying a 
heavenly atmosphere at Assisi such as she had 
never experienced anywhere else. Every cross 
that she passed looked benignly at her, every 
church invited her ; but above all, the small Por- 
tiuncula, seemed to beckon and call: "Come, 
stay here, forsake the wicked world, become a 
daughter of the Seraphic Father." She respond- 
ed with all her heart. In spirit she knelt at the 
side of St. €lara ready to emulate her example; 
in spirit she saw herself clothed by St. Francis 
with the habit, veil and girdle. This maiden who 
until now had been brought up without any Re- 
ligion, of a sudden realized the truth that the 
heart created for God is restless until it reposes 
in Him. What she saw and heard in the Basilica 
"Our Lady of the Angels,*' was seed that fell upon 
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virgin soil and sprang up luxuriantly. Those 
were happy days, days spent in Paradise. 

"But no," Madam Dora objected; "tiiat hap- 
piness was unreal, a dream and nothing more. It 
was grounded not upon reason but upon sentiment 
and imagination. It was childish enthusiasm 
which necessarily disappeared with age." 

What if it cost her a struggle to be dragged 
from the sanctuary, to have her clas^ped hands 
forced apart, to be scolded and cursed for her 
pious fanaticism. "If you insist upon entering 
a convent," her parents told her, "we will have 
you put into an asylum." She admitted no^w they 
were right and that she was wrong. 

Shortly after this episode in the Holy Chaipel, 
Dora was sent to a Swiss Boarding School from 
which three years later she graduated an "en- 
lightened" damsel and an unbeliever. Assisi 
henceforth, was but a dream, a beautiful dream. 
In due time she was brilliantly matched to the 
rich merchant Wenkfeld. As wife and later as 
widow she was introduced into liberal Society, 
became acquainted with writers of every stripe 
and shade of belief, became inured to maxims and 
customs the most frivolous and false. In the 
meantime years came and went durini? which she 
had forgotten not only all about St. Francis and 
the Portiuncula, but also the little she had ever 
known and believed about God and the hereafter. 
The Crucifix, the Crib, had become meaningless 
symbols. 
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This, then, is a picture to date of Madam Dora 
Wenkfeld, the white-haired Signora of the villa. 

As rated by the world she had thus far spent a 
happy life. Carefree, with money and friends— 
what more could she desire? For several years 
she had come to Mentone for the winter to enjoy 
the mild climate of the Riviera ; tiie whole second 
story of the mansion in the villa was reserved for 
her. 

Madam Dora arose and looked out of the win- 
dow. Deep night reigned supreme — it was New 
Moon. Thousands of stars, the mysterious stars, 
studded the vaults of heaven; not a breath of air 
stirred, an ominous silence held the world in 
thmll. 

Closing the window, she stepped up to a table 
that stood in the middle of the room. A silver 
tray stood in readiness with a spread of choice re- 
freshments. From a crystal decanter she filled 
a dainty long-stemmed wine glass with liqueur. 
Her bediamonded hand did not tremble or shake. 
She felt strong and healthy. Leisurely she sip- 
ped the cordial and then falling into a deep-cush- 
ioned armchair, she took up the paper, "The Car- 
nival News" from San Remo. 

Certainly, her life was all that one could desire : 
to winter in Mentone, to pass the spring in Baden 
— Baden, the summer in Switzerland. She had 
only to wish. Her fortune was profitably and 
safely invested. How roseate were her prospects 
for the future! 

Suddenly she is thrown from her chair as if 
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by some invisible power; fhe floor sways and 
oscillates; a glaring flash of light near- 
ly blinds her; the large chandalier is swinging 
like a pendulum from side to side, and crystal 
glasses and silver tray are hurled to the floor. The 
whole house crackles and sighs, heaves and falls, 
as if every joist and beam were instinct with life. 
A picture in a gold frame has fallen from the wall 
and an alabaster statue and ihe pedestal upon 
which it stood, have been overturned. As if 
frightened at some monster in the air the win- 
dows rattle, the doors fly ajar, and black intense 
darkness stalks into the room. With bellowing, 
roaring, thundering groans, the earth so like in 
the throes of death, is heaving and quaking. 

The aged widow having regained her footing 
stands pale as death awaiting developments, too 
frightened to talk or scream. 

Lo! another tremendous quake from the abys- 
mal depths; the walls yied and tumble, and the 
hanging-lamp and part of the ceiling drop, 
choking the room with dust. Shrieks of despair 
from all directions are startling the night, while 
the widow prone on the floor is gone into a dead 
faint. Incessantly the groaning and heaving con- 
tinues. Band and orchestra down yonder in 
Mentone have come to a sudden stop. Song and 
jubilation have given way to cries and lamenta- 
tion. Carnival night has ended in a catastrophe. 
The earthquake was God's word; He has spoken; 
one word was sufficient. 

Old Cecco, like all the neighbors saw it thru. 
Hurled from his cot he landed on his big dog. 
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which lay cowerinsr and whimpering at the side 
of the bed. Bottles and glasses were shaken from 
the shelves but the little one-story frame struc- 
ture was left almost intact. He dressed himself 
hurriedly. 

"The aged Signora — God have pity on her! Just 
so she isn't mortally stricken with fright, or 
hasn't been crushed. Is the mansion still stand- 
ing?" 

He rushed to the door but could not open it be- 
cause the frame had been wrenched out of joint. 
Quickly he leaped out of a window and hasten- 
ed over to the villa ; his lantern lighted the way. 

The front door to the lower rooms was jam- 
med; the stairs had fallen excepting the upper 
third which was still hanging by a joint from the 
second floor. A thick immovable cloud of dust 
enveloped the ruins. 

"Where are you?" he shouted into the house. 

By this time he heard voices in the vicinity. He 
stepped out again into the open, and about a 
hundred feet from the mansion, in the villa park, 
he met a number of persons. They did not notice 
him approaching. Upon coming closer he recog- 
nized tiiem. 

They were the maids who had made fun of him 
the night before. Huddled together he found 
them on their knees praying aloud and weeping: 
"Lord, have mercy on us!" "We'll promise to go 
to churdi hereafter and never again to forget our 
daily prayers." Then they began the Salve Re- 
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gina. And so they sobbed and begged forgive- 
ness. 

"You've been taught to pray again!" he ex- 
claimed but not with any bitterness. That the 
lesson would come in this way and so soon I did 
not expect.'* 

Coming closer to the terrified girls he said: 
''We'll have to look for the Signora; get up and 
help!" 

''The Signora!" the servant girls had entirely 
forgotten about her in their fright. 

"The Signora — ^yes, yes !" one of the maids ex- 
claimed. 

Another timidly objected: "But supposing 
another shock comes and the house tumbles 
down?" 

"Abnighty God will look out for us," Cecco re- 
assured the four; "it is our duty to rescue the 
two old women above. Hurry, hurry!" 

The iron stairs that led to the second terrace 
was still safe. They walked up. Stretched on 
the floor they found the Signora in a swoon. For- 
tunately she was lying across the threshold of her 
sleeping-room, else the dust would have choked 
her. 

By and by she was brought to lEtnd conducted 
down into the garden. The lady's maid was 
found paralyzed and speechless with terror. 

The two women were finally led to Cecco's 
Photograph Gallery. It was at least some shelter. 
Beds were prepared for the two but Madam Dora 
refused to lie down. 
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"No, no, I can not, I will not; every moment I 
would be expecting one of those awful shocks. 
Oh, who would have thought such a thing possible ! 
An earthquake, and I to be obliged to pass thru 
it— at my age!" All the night she was fearfully 
restless and on the alert; at every sound she 
shook and shivered and sobbed. 

"I cannot stand this much longer, I will go 
crazy,*' she lamented. "Would that some one 
could tell me if it is all over ! Not for a moment is 
a person safe here — oh, the dread uncertainty! 
It is awful, it is excruciating! What can a per- 
son do to insure his safety? Oh, the horror of it, 
without any defense to stand facing the blind 
forces of nature !*' 

"We are in the hands of God, Signora Wenk- 
feld," old Cecco spoke out solemnly; "in the 
hands of God!" 

"How can you be sure of that?" the aged wo- 
man somewhat acridly asked. 

He replied deliberately: "No one, neither 
geologist, nor scientist, nor professor of any 
kind, can tell whether the shocks will recur or 
not; neither king nor minister, nor State avails 
here; this is God*s domain which He has as yet 
not shared with His creatures. 'Let the earth with 
its mountains and valleys bless the Lord; all ye 
powers of the earth, bless the Lord,' is the domin- 
ant note to-night. All that one can do is silently 
and contritely to await the good pleasure of the 
Infinite God and with folded hands to beg Him for 
mercy/' 
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The woman with some eagerness inquired: 
"And will that afford us security?'* 

"Not a security in writing/' Cecco smiled ; "God 
will not let us know by word of mouth what He 
intends to do nor can we expect it." 

"I can not endure this torture of uncertainty, 
I wish to live in peace and safety. Until now my 
life has been happy and undisturbed. To-morrow 
I will leave Mentone and journey to a place that 
is free from earthquakes." 

Cecco pretended not to have heard the last 
sentence. "A life of peace without a ruffle or dis- 
turbance is not found in this world, Signora ; such 
a life and such peace is found only in heaven. For 
the very reason that we may not confound the 
happiness of this world with that of the next, 
earthquakes and other calamities are sent. It is 
God speaking to us: 'Remember that the 
earthquake is by My will, that the planet upon 
which you live is but a speck in the universe and 
that it is I who direct the earth on its course, I, 
the Abnighty Creator and Preserver of the 
world.'" 

The Signora closed her eyes; she did not dare 
to contradict the speaker, from a blind fear of 
that mysterious power which as she now realized, 
might destroy her in a moment. Cecco continu- 
ed : "It is an awe-inspiring sermon, I admit, 
when God speaks thru an earthquake ; and hence 
it is not without reason that the Church prays 
in the Litany : 'From the scourge of earthquakes, 
deliver us, 0 Lord!' But there are men who will 
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understand no other lan^age. Those among 
them who are not as yet confirmed in evil, will 
listen and return to Him and for such, an earth- 
quake is a means of salvation/' 

The Madam looked up. "Signor Cecco," she 
said, "you tire me. I know well enough to whom 
you are alluding. As far as I am concerned, my 
only wish is to get away from here as soon as pos- 
sible; away, away, from this horror and desola- 
tion! But where henceforth, shall I find peace 
and rest?" 

" 'Come to me, all ye that labor and are burden- 
ed and I will refresh you.' These words are taken 
from the Gospel,'' said Cecco. He spoke kindly and 
soothingly. 

"Signor Cecco, prove to me, that an earthquake 
is anjrthing but a catastrophe of brute nature, a 
readjustment of the earth's strata or a contrac- 
tion of its crust, and I'll pray with you. It is an 
extraordinary phenomenon, but a natural one, a 
purely natural one, in which the hand of God, 
despite your belief, is not discernible." 

"I grant it is a phenomenon of nature," Cecco 
replied, "but for all that, it is God who sets the 
earthquake in motion and fixes its time and 
limits. Moreover, how often and in how many 
ways is the finger of God in evidence during such 
calamities, in the wonderful preservation or the 
miraculous rescue from death of this or that per- 
son among the involved? Still more so is God's 
Providence apparent if we count the number of 
hardened sinners who have been converted in 
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consequence of such terrible warnings, sinners 
who otherwise would have been eternally lost." 

"Cecco, you are uttering words, nothing but 
words, glittering generalities." 

The old man's eyes were aflame with indigna- 
tion. "May God forgive you your unbelief, Mad- 
am Dora," he replied gravely, "and may you 
and I be spared a repetition of last night's les- 
son. You don't indeed, deserve it." 

"If I were convinced that you were right, I 
would be the very first to believe in <jod and to 
pray to Him." 

"May He grant you the grace, then, Signora. 
Permit me to retire and seek a little rest." 

Taking Holy Water he sprinkled the floor, the 
walls, and the aged widow also, who allowed it 
to pass without remonstrance. Then saying 
"Blessed be Jesus Christ," he went to his room. 

Cecco did not know how long he had slept whfin 
he was suddenly awakened. 

"Signor Cecco, Signor Cecco!" a pitiful voice 
came from the main room. "Come, help, help!" 

It was the Signora who called. Cecco who had 
gone to bed fully dressed, was in the gallery in an 
instant. The lamp was burning as he had left it. 

"It's beginning again!" she whimpered terrifi- 
ed. "Don't you hear the grinding and crushing? 
Don't you hear it? The windows are rattling — 
a shock!" 

Cecco listened not without anxiety. He shook his 
head. 
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"Don't be afraid, Sigrnora, it is only the wind. 
The clouds are heavy in the skies and it is storm- 
ing and raining. Such weather invariably fol- 
lows in the wake of an earthquake. The storm 
will increase, for the barometer is very low. As 
God wills, it is best!" 

"Stay here, Signor, stay here! I beseech you 
or I'll die of fear. It's not my fault. Pray as 
much as you like but do not leave me!" 

"Your nerves are unstrung, Signora, and no 
wonder. Well, I'll stay here." 

He sat down and all was quiet in the room ; 
occasionally the rustling of his rosary could be 
heard as the beads glided thru his fingers. The 
storm grew in intensity and flashes of lightning 
followed in quick succession. 

"Signor, the dead silence is oppressive," the 
aged woman complained. "Please say some- 
thing. I want to hear a human voice." 

After a moment's reflection he answered : "I'll 
tell you something, Signora, that has just come 
to my mind — from the days of my childhood. It 
will fit in very well with this night and what I 
have spoken about before. If it will please you, 
Signora." 

"Anjrthing will please me; begin, Signor 
Cecco." 

"Well then, I'll tell you about the earthquake 
of Assisi which I witnessed." 

"Of Assisi?" the woman exclaimed. 'Vf As- 
sisi?" 
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"Yes. Probably you have never seen Assisi? 
It's an old city, and the mountains around it are 
frowning and forbidding; but it is my home, and 
thank God, the home too, of St. Francis." 

"And Asssi had an earthquake also?" she 
asked. 

"Yes, and not one only but a series of quakes 
that continued for a quarter of a year, from 
Epiphany to Lent. What terror and desolation! 
In Foligni three hundred houses collapsed; all 
the hillside residences were in ruins ; it was usual 
for people to pray in the public squares and on 
the commons that God would grant them a peace- 
ful night. In Assisi the streets were clogged 
with debris of tumbled houses and walls, and 
many people were hurt and killed. Then did the 
miracle of the Portiuncula take place." 

"Por-ti-un-cu-la — " the Signora stammered. 
"Say it again, Signor, what, what was that about 
the Portiuncula?" 

"Have you ever seen the Portiuncula, Signora?" 
he asked kindly. 

"Portiuncula," she drawled. "Oh, — oh — I 
thought I had forgotten all about it — ^and now — 
well, continue, Cecco; a miracle, you said!" 

"A miracle indeed, and a great one," he repeat- 
ed. "But then, Signora, I don't know whether you 
are acquainted with the place. The Portiuncula 
Chapel stands under the mighty cupola of the 
church Angioli ; it is a marvelous sanctuary. The 
holy Father St. Francis—" 
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"I know the place, I know it; continue, 
Cecco." 

"The great earthquake happened in the year 
1832 ; I was twelve years old at the time and saw 
it all, for I lived near the Angioli Cloister, The 
earthquake struck the church. It opened immense 
fissures in the walls, the mortar fell in masses 
from the ceiling and after the worst shock of all, 
the four immense pillars upon which the mighty 
dome rests, were cracked and about to yield. 
Instantly workmen were at hand who out of love 
for St. Francis and his cherished Portiuncula, 
were ready to repair the damage done the col- 
umns and to strengthen them at the risk of their 
lives. They went to the Sacraments before at- 
tempting the dangerous work. In the cloister 
there were incessant prayers in which the chil- 
dren joined that the work might be successful. 
Two fathers were ready with the Holy Oils 
against emergency. But no accident happened. 
The pillars were encircled with iron hoops and 
clamps of steel which it was hoped would secure 
them until more permanent repairs could be at- 
tempted. 

"Then came the most terrible day of all, the 
fifteenth of March. Early in the morning the 
earth began to heave and to tremble as if some 
colossal giant were shaking her with all his 
might. The booming and thundering noise issu- 
ing from below was awful, as if the end of the 
world were at hand. All at once the populace 
shouted and shrieked, for suddenly the gigantic 
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structure of Our Lady of the Angels was hidden 
from view by an impenetrable cloud of dust. 

"The Angioli has fallen, the Portiuncula is 
destroyed!' the people sobbed and lamented. But 
when by and by the mountain of dust lifted and 
was dissipated by the wind, the gorgeous cupola 
looked upward to the heavens intact and stately 
as ever. The long mighty nave of the Basilica, 
however, had collapsed and was now nothing but 
a pile of ruins. That is to say, the strongest and 
most massive part of the church had given way 
but the immense cupola towering heavenward with 
its stupendous weight, supported only by the four 
cracked, unsafe pillars which had been hastily 
repaired, rested securely as before high above the 
Chapel of the Portiuncula. That was the miracle." 
The narrator paused for a moment. With an in- 
expressibly strange look the Signora gazed upon 
the speaker. 

"The pillars stood the strain of the shock; the 
mighty dome remained in place. My mother and 
all the people and the monks of the Angioli as- 
serted loudly that the Angels with invisble hands 
were sustaining the pillars and supporting the 
cupola. And why not? The church is dedicated 
to the Holy Angels and to the Blessed Mary their 
Queen ; therefore they must have held up the dome 
for had it fallen it would have crushed the Por- 
tiuncula which stands directly below. This miracle 
the Seraphic Father obtained from heaven be- 
cause the little chapel was his favorite place to 
commune with God, and because it is the great- 
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est sanctuary in all Umbria. Not a stone was 
loosened in the chapel, and that masterpiece 
which the great Overbeck had (painted on its fa- 
gade three years before, was not injured in the 
least. God protected the little chajpel as a mother 
shields her child. There was no shock after the 
terrible ones of the fifteenth. The ruins of the nave 
of the Basilica were cleared away and the pillars 
and the dome were examined and strengfthened. 'It 
is a miracle/ said the architect when he had looked 
over the structure and its supports, 'that the dome 
had not split apart and that it stands at all.' May 
the great Angioli cupola stand for all times as 
a witness to the power of God." 

The aged widow was breathing heavily and tears 
stood in her eyes. When theriefore Cecco, tak- 
ing off his cap, reverently said : "For thou, O 
Lord, art my hope. His truth shall compass thee 
with a shield ; thou shalt not be afraid of the ter- 
ror of the night. A thousand shall fall at thy 
side and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it 
shall not come nigh thee. For He has given his 
angels charge over thee; to keep thee in all thy 
ways. In their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone — " when old 
Cecco was uttering this prayer, the Signora for 
the first time in many years folded her hands. 

The words of the Master Painter were verified : 
"Who knows but some day St. Francis will join 
again in prayer the hands of the child which 
were forced apart by its unnatural mother?" 
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With thunder, lightning, and torrential rains, 
the storm made the grand finale to the catastrophe 
of Mentone; but within good Cecco's cot- 
tage there was no evidence of all this calamity, 
because the grace and peace of God dwelt there. 
It was during the storm at its worst that the aged 
widow began to pray, to beg God for forgiveness 
with the promise of serving Him henceforth. 
Cecco encouraged her the while , and upon her 
urging agreed to accompany her on a pilgrimage 
to the Portiuncula. 

"There, in the holy place," he added, "you 
will beg the great Saint, that in view of the wish 
which as a child you once had of becoming his 
daughter, he may receive you now in your old 
age as a penitent into his Third Order; on my 
part I will thank him for having granted me this 
favor full forty years ago. Under his patronage 
and that of the Third Order your soul will then 
be safeguarded as was and is the marvelous Por- 
tiuncula under the shelter of the Holy Angels." 
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"The matter, then, is settled. Mama and I will 
grant the parish the free use of the chateau and 
the garden and land adjoining, with the strict 
promise of relinquishing our title to the property 
absolutely, as soon as a Parochial School is open- 
ed and permanently secured by the village. The 
house is in good condition and will easily ac- 
commodate the Sisters and the children." 

"And providing also that instruction is given 
on Sundays and holydays to the out-of-school 
girls," added a middle-^aged lady in mourning sit- 
ting at the side of the neatly-dressed young 
gentleman who had just spoken. 

The parties were the widowed Countess Ans- 
puch and her son. They had called at the rectory 
to make arrangements with the parish priest for 
a school. The mayor also was present. 

It was proposed to send for three Sisters who, 
as in other parishes of the kind, would look after 
the sick, especially of the poor and the most 
helpless, and at the same time conduct a day-school 
for the younger children and on Sundays and 
holydays instruct the older girls who were at work 
during the week. What first suggested this idea 
to the young count and his mother, was the faet 
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that their Head Forester had moved to a new 
lodge, and that the house he had heretofore oc- 
cupied was therefore left vacant. 

The priest thanked mother and son for their 
generous offer. He said that the gift would be 
doubly prized for the reason that a Parish School 
is its purpose and object. He touched upon the 
dangers to which children left to themselves are 
exposed while their parents are busy in the shop 
or on the field. He related many incidents that 
had happened, of misfortune to the bodies and 
worse still to the souls of the young ones, who had 
grown up without supervision and training of any 
kind; whereas in the Kindergarten and the 
Elementary School, children in the way of play 
are taught hundreds of useful things, are watched 
over, instructed, entertained, and physically and 
morally developed; there, by a method of work 
and play, of songs and games in common, they 
acquire a taste for order and regularity, learn to 
observe, to think, to judge, and thru oral and ob- 
ject lessons are unconsciously endowed with a 
wealth of religious imipressions. In this way is a 
foundation laid for a good and successful life. 

The Primary School is so necessary because the 
parents, especially of the poor, in most cases 
have not the time to instruct their children in Re- 
ligion and yet it is their most sacred duty to see 
that this is done and that the gifts bestowed in 
Baptism upon their offspring, are preserved and 
developed. The humble Sisters will come to assist 
them, will take the burden from them upon them- 
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selves, and in their inimitable way lead their lit- 
tle ones to the Great Lover of Children. 

"I appreciate your offer therefore," he said, 
''and I hope that the Parish Council will accept 
your gift gratefully and comply with its condi- 
tions/' 

At the last sentence the pastor looked at the 
mayor; without committing himself, the latter 
nodding energetically, stated that he would 
bring the matter before the council at the next 
meeting. 

The mother and son remained a while longer 
with the priest after the mayor had left. 

"Your Reverence," said the countess, "your last 
words have somewhat astonished me. Is it pos- 
sible that our offer might not be unanimously ac- 
cepted? It is the least a person might expect." 

"That your gift will be received with thanks, 
is certain," he replied ; "but that there will be 
objections to the conditions upon which it is 
granted, is equally certain. In fact, I expect the 
opposition of a stubborn minority. Lucian, 
the village tapster, who is no special friend of the 
Church or the priest, will vote against the prop- 
osition ; moreover, if he chooses to use his in- 
fluence, others of the council will side with him. 
I count, however, on a safe majority." 

If the pastor had had an inkling of the 
opinions of many of the trustees and pewholders 
as expressed that night in the six barrooms of the 
town and especially in "The Mail," he would 
not have spoken with such self-assurance. The 
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sentiment in these places was wholly against the 
introduction of the Sisters. And strange to say, 
united as they were in their opposition, they dif- 
fered from one another in the reasons assigned. 

One of the sages remarked that there was 
greater need for a new Court House than for a 
Parochial School and that the countess would 
have done better had she sold the chateau and 
devoted the money to what was more necessary. 

"Why didn't she give the house and the privil- 
ege of selling it, to the parish?" another wise- 
acre observed. "In that case, the Sisters who are 
so rich, could have bought it of the trustees for 
a school. The money would have come handy." 

A third fellow complained that if the proposi- 
tion of the countess were accepted, the parish 
would be ruined with the expense entailed in keep- 
ing up the school. 

"My wife," said another, "will positively re- 
fuse to admit a Sister into the house in case any of 
the children get sick. It has never been done or 
thought of in the village before; moreover, she 
wants everybody to know that she can take care 
of her children herself." 

"Yes, and my woman will follow suit," a 
neighbor to the fourth, spoke up. "The Sisters, 
of course, will know more than she and under- 
stand things better. But for that very reason 
they will be critics and spies in the house and 
when they leave, tell the wide world what they 
have heard and seen." 
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Some said they would be sorfy to see young 
girls "locked up," on Sunday. From time out 
of mind Sunday was the day for the youths and 
maidens to roam over the fields and thru the 
woods ; no one has asked for or wants a change. 
The smaller children can be kept and looked after 
at home; then too, young as they are they can do 
many a little errand, and after all, what will they 
do at the Sisters'? They are too young to learn; 
the games of the Kindergarten they can just as 
well play at home. Dressing and undressing the 
young ones will only make work and who knows 
what accidents may not happen to them going 
and coming? 

The Sisters were sharply dealt with and pre- 
judged before they had set foot into the town. 
Two men, it is true, sitting at the oak center- 
table in "The Mail," took up their defence, but no 
one listened to them. Of these two, one said to 
the other on their homeward way : "It is strange ; 
I thought the women at least, would be glad to 
have the Sisters of Mercy on hand to assist them 
in nursing their sick and in relieving them of the 
care of their little ones during the day and that 
they would be delighted in having their larger 
daughters taught Religion and manners." 

"The women, with some exceptions, are the 
very worst in opposition," his companion replied. 
"There may be a great deal of envy and jealousy 
at the bottom of it. They are afraid that by con- 
trast the Sisters in the way they would manage 
things might expose them all around. 
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"The bitterest of all is the mayor's wife. She 
will suffer no one with impunity to snatch a jewel 
from her crown." 

"And the mayor must dance to her tune." 

"If this agitation keeps up, then I fear that 
the offer of the countess will be rejected at the 
Parish Meeting. I had no idea that such a spirit 
prevailed." 

"Nor I. Good-night, neighbor!" 

A couple days later, the landlord of The Badg- 
er Inn, Red Lucian, sat at supper with his wife. 
She had just returned from the common market 
and was therefore primed with news. The mayor- 
ess who had also been to town, had been unusual- 
ly kind to her; she found out the reason why 
somewhat later at the Moor's Head Tavern, where 
a company of women had gathered. 

Lucian kept on eating; what did he care about 
the women's gossip. But when, after continuing, 
his wife suddenly asked the question, "Do you 
know why? It concerns you too," he lifted his 
bloated, red-nosed face, muttering: "To the 
hangman with the mayor and his wife, what are 
they to me?" 

"They probably say the same of you at other 
times," she replied, "but just at present you suit 
them all right ; they can use you in this school-mat- 
ter which is to come up at the meeting." 

"Let them go to the deuce with the school!" 
he blurted out. 

"Listen first! While the women were arguing 
back and forth about the introduction of Sisters 
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and the school, the mayoress becoming more and 
more excited shrieked that she and her friends 
M'^anted no strangers in their midst, that they 
could teach the children and take care of their 
sick themselves;, so vociferously did she plead 
that in a short time she had all the women on her 
side. One of them, she that lives in the Bottoms, 
interposed: *But all the same, the school will 
come; you can't stave it off much longer/ 'How 
do you know?' the mayoress shouted. 'Because 
the council is determined to push it thru,' the 
Bottom's woman replied. 'You know nothing 
about it,' the mayoress exclaimed ; 'nothing at all ; 
I know better. When it comes to the voting, seven 
with certainty, perhaps eight or nine, — at the 
very least, six, will say no. If the worst happen 
and there should be a tie, my husband who is 
Chairman, will decide for the negative. The 
'Mercies' will not be admitted into our Parish.'. 

"You should have seen her, Lucian, how she 
flung her head from side to side as if to say : 'I'll 
let you know who is Lady Mayoress of this town. 
I can count them on my fingers who will vote for 
and who against the proposition.' For the nega- 
tive she named the postmaster, the sexton, the 
grocer — and then bowing to me condescendingly, 
she added — 'and of course your husband, my 
lord of The Badger Inn, his chum the blacksmith, 
and your brother-in-law. You know as well as 
I that we can count on all of these.' 

"And I suppose she is right, for what else can 
one expect of you. It vexed me to death, how- 
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ever, that the mayoress should know in advance 
how you will vote. Nettled as I was I asked her 
directly: 'Did my husband give you his word?' 
She simply laughed and answered: 'Surely his 
vote might easily be guessed ; he has never in his 
life been a friend of the Church and of pious 
cranks/ To which I replied : 'But for the service 
that is expected of him, you might at least be 
more careful in your remarks about Lucian, and 
your husband might occasionally say a word in 
his favor/ 'Well, you see,' she answered, 'the may- 
or, in order to stand well with the priest and the 
count, must be very diplomatic and then with a 
hyipocritical smile she added: 'Moreover, your 
husband will vote against the school not to please 
the mayor but for his own sake/ " 

"You missed it for once, intriguing woman!" 
Lucian thundered, bringing his fist down on the 
table with a force that made the plates and glass- 
es jump and rattle. 

"You are not, then, committed already and 
sold, Lucian," the wife asked ingeniously; "you 
have your vote still in reserve, in spite of what 
the mayoress said?" 

"May the devil take her!" he shouted: "And 
if I am minded to say yes instead of no, it is no- 
body's business." 

"I think so too," said the wife as she got up 
to get the coffee. After filling his cup she continu- 
ed adroitly : "On my way home I sat next to the 
sexton's wife in tiie buggy. She gave me the 
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real reason why the mayoress is so opposed to the 
Sisters. And that concerns you again, Lucian." 

He took a swallow of coffee with a growl. 

"It's on account of your cousin Apollonia, or 
as she is called in Religion, Sister Martha. You 
know she is afraid of her.'* 

The taverner burst out a-laughing. "Of Apol- 
lonia! Why, I had nearly forgotten about her 
entirely ! Yes, yes, she has always been a thorn 
in the side of the mayoress." 

"That's exactly what the latter told the sexton's 
wife ; namely, that Apollonia had always been her 
rival." 

"There was reason for it," Lucian muttered; 
"she was smarter, handier and ten times more 
beautiful than Ursula the mayoress, and the 
whole village thought the world of her. Pity, she 
ever entered a convent." 

"She said, that Apollonia had captured her 
best friends from the time both were still in their 
teens, and had been preferred to her on every 
occasion." 

"Ha! ha! ha! — ^that's true; — ^for example, 
at the First Communion Procession, because I 
was chosen to head the boys, the parents of Ur- 
sula thought that their daughter ought to lead the 
girls; but no, my little cousin, Apollonia was 
picked instead." 

Staring ahead of him, he added reminiscently : 
"At the time the old queen visited the countess, 
Ursula and Apollonia presented her a beautiful 
bouquet with an address. The queen, however. 
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took no notice of the former and spoke only to 
Apollonia." 

"The mayoress has never forgotten that," the 
wife remarked, "and dreads mortally that Apol- 
lonia might be one of the three Sisters who would 
be sent, perhaps even as Superioress, to the vil- 
lage. Accordingly you ought to do everything you 
can to spoil the plan of the jealous thing. Lu- 
cian, vote for the school!" 

With a curse on his lips he got up and walked 
to his barroom with an angry mutter. 

At the Council Meeting the week following the 
returns were surprising. The question of inviting 
the Sisters to the village in order to open an Ele- 
mentary School and if called upon, to assist in 
nursing the sick especially in the families of the 
poor; furthermore, the question whether or not 
to accept the Ranger's chateau which the young 
count and his mother bad offered the parish for 
a school, brought on a sharp debate. The ques- 
tions were then put to the vote and passed with a 
plurality of three. To the consternation of the 
Negatives who had counted upon Red Lucian first 
and last, he and his two partisans not only re- 
fused to vote no but blurted out yes. 

When one of the councilors got up and with 
great fuss declaimed against the "Woman's 
Government" about to be installed in the parish, 
Lucian cut him short: "Right you are about the 
Woman's Government; it was to rid the town of 
a Petticoat regime, I voted yes." 
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"That's the first good thing Red Lucian did in 
thirty years/* the count observed. "May God re- 
ward him," the priest replied, "he has done the 
parish a greater favor than he realizes." 

It was amusing to hear how those on the Nega- 
tive fumed and scoffed. "The good-for-nothing, 
the drunkard, the sacrilegious fellow, the unbeliev- 
er, sides with the priest and the Sisters — isn't 
that fine, isn't thiat admirable !" 

The names given old Lucian were not exactly 
misapplied. He was a hard and habitual drinker 
and consequently everything else that character- 
izes the toper. Even the designation that he was a 
sacrilegious fellow, was not without grounds. 

It was about fifteen years before, on a Good 
Friday, that an episode occurred which justified 
the epithet. 

The nine orations had been said by the priest in 
which supplication is made for the whole world 
in the name of the Crucified Savior ; there was a 
profound silence in the crowded church, as the 
white-haired celebrant taking the crucifix from 
the altar, lifted it up to the veneration of the 
kneeling congregation. As yet the veil had been 
dropped only from the head of the Savior expos- 
ing His sweet, bruised, blanched face to view. 

Then with tremulous voice the priest began to 
chant: "Ecce lignum crucis — Behold the wood 
of the cross, on which hung the Salvation of the 
World" — ^that wonderful melody which for its 
blending of majesty and grief is a sermon in it- 
self. Slowly, solemnly, with subdued yoice^ th^ 
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choir answered devotionally : "Venite, adoremus 
—Come let us adore." 

A second time, at a higher pitch, the celebrant 
sang the "Ecce lignum," uncovering the while the 
right hand of the image on the cross. But before 
he had finished, his voice began to quake and 
quiver till finally it broke. It may have been 
physical weakness or an overpowering emotion 
that caused the break in the chant; in any case, 
it was somewhat of a distraction to the people. 

Simultaneously someone in the back of the 
church coughed loudly and convulsively and then 
burst into a fit of boisterous laughter. It is true 
the choir immediately responded with the second 
"Venite, adoremus;" nevertheless the whole 
church was aroused and scandalized by the in- 
cident. The solemn Good Friday service had been 
grievously desecrated. Hundreds of heads were 
turned to see who had caused the shocking dis- 
turbance. While the choir was still singing, 
voices were heard saying: "Throw him out, 
throw him out!" The commotion among the con- 
gregation subsided only after the reprobate had 
been ousted. The sacred prayers and ceremonies 
were then continued to the end after which the 
parishioners burning with indignation left the 
House of God ; they never forgot the outrage nor 
the impious perpetrator of the same. 

The culprit was no other than Red Lucian. In 
the company of a friend whom he had not seen for 
a long time he had been up the whole night be- 
fore drinking; then to spite his mother who in 
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consequence of his condition had forbidden him 
to go, he went to church. It had not been his in- 
tention, he said, to disturb the Divine Worship; 
the laughing spell had come on him in spite of 
himself when he heard the old pastor falter and 
stick in the chant. Lucian got off easily enough 
with his excuse but the people never forgave him 
his grossly irreverent, wicked behavior. Hence- 
forth he was seldom if ever seen in church. In 
the course of time he married a woman of the 
same type as himself; she was from elsewhere 
for none in the village would take him. His 
tavern named The Badger, which from its very 
beginning stood in ill-repute, became notorious 
as the gathering place of the Liberals and the 
Reds. It was this shady clientele of the taproom 
that had elected Lucian to the Town Council. 

In his capacity of councilor, contrary to his rec- 
ord, he veered right about as we have seen, and 
voted for the Sisters and the school. The chateau 
was gotten ready according to agreement and 
shortly after, three Sisters came to the village to 
begin their missionary work. It was some relief 
to the wounded pride of the mayoress that Sister 
Apollonia was not among them. The majority 
of the parishioners welcomed them at the very 
start and before two years had elapsed, the Sisters 
had so ingratiated themselves with the people thru 
the school and by nursing the sick, that young and 
old, men and women, loved and revered them and 
would not have given them up for anything in the 
world. The mayoress, by the way, became a 
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special friend of the Sisters and was in land out of 
their house as if she belonged to their Com- 
munity. 

* « « 

Years and years had passed. 

In the Chapter Room which resembled a chap- 
el for its devotional air, the Sisters at the Mother 
House were gathered for consultation. The Ven- 
erable Mother unfolding a letter, said: "The 
Superioress of Unteranspuch has a double request 
to make; in the first place she asks for another 
Sister, and secondly for our prayers for a soul 
in great danger. 

Shall I read the letter?'' 

The counselors nodded. The Mother read 

"Our School has now eighty children ; thank God, 
not a child of a Catholic family is missing. Sister 
Agnes is healthy and doing well. The care of the 
sick however, is getting beyond us. We had a very 
bad winter that kept us busy day and night. Sister 
Garitas is holding out remarkably well in spite 
of the many calls that keep her up sometimes two 
and three nights in succession. I am sorry to say 
that I am still suffering from Influenza and there- 
fore able to do very little — " 

"You can take for granted," the Mother re- 
marked, "that the Superioress when she writes 
this, must be a sick woman indeed, because she is 
not one to spare herself.*' 

She continued: "The past fortnight we have 
been charged with a most difficult caae. An old 
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man without a friend on earth, whose wife had 
died years ago, is suffering from cancer of the 
stomach which will end fatally the doctor says, 
in two or three weeks, certainly within 
three months. This patient needs a special nurse ; 
in fact, a Sister ought to attend him day and 
night. The Rev. Pastor in commending him to 
us most earnestly, said that he had been in- 
strumental in bringing us here. Now then, with 
the work already on hand it is impossible for us 
without another Sister, to look after this new 
case. 

"We beg you therefore, to send us one, at least 
for the next three months, and one who is not 
easily frightened or disheartened. The unfortun- 
ate man in his paroxysms of pain uses terrible 
language; moreover, he wishes to hear nothing 
about the Sacraments, for he has been away from 
church during thirty years. The priest has called 
often but each time the nurse was forbidden to 
let him in. Red Lucian is his name. He keeps 
a loaded gun next to his bed and threatens to 
shoot the priest should he venture into the room. 
He told me that if he did not soon get better he 
would kill himself. We are praying most fervent- 
ly for him. It is hard to understand what rea- 
sons could have induced such a man to want 
Sisters to open a school for the village children. 
We beg you, Venerable Mother, and all the Sisters 
at the Mother House to remember this benefactor 
of ours who is mortally sick in body and soul." 
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'It is a strange case/' the Mother remarked. "I 
have heard of the man before and that it was 
not his love for Religious but to revenge himself 
on the mayoress, which made him vote for the 
admission of Sisters. Of course, we must pray 
for him all the same and at tiie same time send 
assistance to the house." 

• "Yes, yes," they all agreed, "we will pray for 
him, for after all he was the instrument of which 
God availed Himself to accomplish His purpose. 
This sickness no doubt, will work upon and soften 
his soul." 

"The other question presents no difficulty," the 
Ven. Mother proceeded: "the Sister who will fit 
the case has already volunteered." 

The Community looked at her enquiringly. 

"It is Sister Martha who has been completely 
used up with work at the Reformatory over 
which she has presided the past fifteen years. 
During the last Retreat she begged me with tears 
in her eyes to send her back to sick-nursing, in 
order to recuperate." 

After asking the opinion of several of the older 
counselors the Ven. Mother concluded: "I 
think that Sister Martha is the very one whom 
God has chosen for this difficult case. She is 
courageous, resourceful, experienced, and of an 
age when the aspirations of the soul more than 
ever tend heavenward. The old sinner and his 
gun will not frighten her. She has lost the sense 
of fear on the field of battle in the war of 1870; 
at The Refuge she brought even the worst charac- 
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ters to terms. Take her all in all, and there is none 
like her to fit the present call." 

"And withal, how kind she is and sympathetic'" 
the Ven. Mother added. "Many a time I have seen 
her weep like a child when listening to the sad 
story of some unfortunate girl. You would hard- 
ly suspect the tenderness that lies hidden beneath 
her gruff candor and stem honesty." 

Sister Martha, accordingly, was sent to Unter- 
anspuch. 

* * * 

When the Superioress of the village had told 
her all about Red Lucian and that henceforth he 
would be m her charge. Sister Martha interrupted 
her saying: "Why, the man is my cousin!" 

«1 J^'-r^T,**'^"' Superioress re. 

plied; "had I known that—" 

i«f?^®''! if "l? ^^^""^ necessary," Sister Martha 
interrupted ; you were simply teUing me what I 
and everybody knew. However, I will try to 
But i^n^'*''""*^' ^ I fear him. 

Lnlil ^ iT''*/ "^'"^^^ to bring 

i^ucian to a happy death." 

R*H«.l;?'f"^°"'"n?*®''. ^^^"^ into the 

^dger Inn. The sick room was at the head of 

S?i t^u dance-hall. Neither the 

er t^ T frequented any long- 

er, the people shunned the Badger. Year of 
Jenuous work had ag«, the Sister fnd er^Zsi^ 

S^e I.,^ ' ^'^'"^ determined 

face. Lucian was ahnost frightened when he saw 
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the lean, gaunt Religious at the door ; she was such 
a contrast to his last timid, palefaced nurse. 

"No need to be frightened, Lucian," was the 
blunt introduction. "I am Sister Martha, your 
cousin. So there, Blessed be Jesus Christ." 

With surprise the old fellow looked at her. "I 
don't know you," he said. 'Tor ever and ever. 
Amen, Lucian," she replied. "Forty years ago 
you knew me, my name was then ApoUonia." 

A husky laugh followed this disclosure. "Well, 
well, you're ApoUonia, are you? I can place you 
now. Who was it sent you? And why you es- 
pecially?" 

"If my Superioress had known that you were 
the sick man, perhaps I would not have been sent. 
As it is, I am here and not exactly sorry to be 
able to serve you. I will attend to everything. 
You on your part must not be too exacting. Do 
you still remember, Lucian, that Low Sunday 
when you and I headed the procession of the boys 
and girls respectively on First Communion Day?" 
Irritated, the old fellow grunted : "That's a long 
time ago ; such things don't interest me anymore." 

"That time you did your part well; you were 
a model First Communicant. I took an example 
from you — " He laughed and scoffed : "I was a 
model boy those days, you say ! What have I been 
before and since?" "Alas, since then — ^you know 
I always speak the truth — since then you have 
been a good-for-nothing." 

He laughed heartily. "ApoUonia, you're the 
same as ever," he replied; "the convent hasn't 
changed you a bit in forty years." 
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"Not a bit, for you see flattering and lying are 
neither taught nor acquired in a convent; more- 
over, we are cousins, and among cousins an open, 
honest opinion is expected. But on that Low 
Sunday you behaved nicely, I repeat it." 

"Yes, very nicely, until night came on, — of 
course, you don't know that — ^when I got drunk 
the first time in my life." 

"In the name of heaven, Lucian, what are you 
saying!" the Sister exclaimed, "drunk, on Low 
Sunday! Your First Communion Day! Surely 
that cannot be true!" 

"It is true !" he shouted. "I was not so helpless- 
ly drunk that they had to carry me home but 
quite dizzy in my head and weak in my legs. As 
the weather was warm, father and mother and 
my sponsor, went with me to the Torbacken Gar- 
den, and there I was offered glass upon glass. 
Mother herself encouraged me. *Drink, lad, drink,' 
she said, 'because from now on you are a man.' " 

There was a pause. 

The old fellow laughed maliciously and continu- 
ed : "A couple years later she didn't have to say, 
'Drink, lad ;' her erstwhile prompting had yielded 
to admonition. But I remembered the prompting 
only and at every opportunity would say to my- 
self : 'Drink, lad!' When I came back from the 
army, the old woman didn't dare call me to ac- 
count, for I would have choked her." 

"You would have done what?" said Sister 
Martha horrified. "I hope for your soul's sake, 
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you did not lay hands on your own mother? You 
know the heinousness of such a deed?" 

did not actually strike her, but I came very 
near doing so; — ^but then it was only a tongue- 
lashing she gave me at worst." 

"Whatever else you are guilty of, I hope you 
have not that on your conscience, Lucian. You 
are bad enough even minus that crime. That you 
have not been to church for years and have lived 
like a heathen and unbeliever, the very sparrows 
on the housetop know and chatter to one an- 
other. A man certainly ought to have something 
to his credit upon which to ground his hope for 
mercy." 

'*Stap— you sicken me with such talk!" the 
patient cried out. 

From the above, it is evident that Sister 
Martha's introduction to her cousin was not 
very promising. In the same way other advances 
on her part, were time and again repelled, but 
after each rebuff she returned to tiie attack. 
While attending to the physical wants of the rep- 
robate with heroic patience, she was all the 
while eagerly solicitous to serve his soul. With a 
fertile mind and an admirable tact she approach- 
ed him in one way then in another, to bring him 
to a realization of his miserable state; little by 
little, step by step, to lead him back even at tiie 
eleventh hour, to his faith, his Church, his God. 
When at times, exasperated with her plain, blunt 
statement of the truth, he ordered her insolently 
to leave him in peace, she calmly took up her 
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prayer-book and read from it ipsalms and pray- 
ers and instructions, quietly, but in a tone that he 
could follow. 

Naturally, Lucian never even dreamed what 
prayers were being offered up for his conversion, 
by his pious cousin before the Blessed Sacrament 
during her intervals of rest, by the Sisters and 
the school children. But even the Sisters them- 
selves were unaware of the sacrifices, the hunger 
and thirst and other sufferings, one of their 
number who was old and retired, was enduring 
for the sake of the sinner. If Lucian had had an 
intimation of the struggle that was going on to 
snatch his soul from hell, he might have proved 
less obdurate and understood more readily the ter- 
rible consequences of an impenitent death. 

The nursing he received from the devoted 
hands of his cousin pleased and by degrees mel- 
lowed the wretched sinner; her quiet sympathetic 
voice soothed him, so that by and by he listened 
to her patiently even upon questions of Religion. 
Gradually she ventured to say the Rosary in his 
presence. He did not object to it, nor to her in- 
structions and admonitions, but as yet he wanted 
to hear nothing of a priest coming to the house. 
With an excited, awful look, he met every sug- 
gestion of the kind and simply muttered a re- 
fusal while pointing to the gun at his pillow : 
"The first ^parson' that dares to cross this thresh- 
old will be shot down." 

In the meantime the cancer was pursuing its 
inevitable course; the end was not far off. The 
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Sisters and many of the parishioners were 
praying almost night and day. It is the distinc- 
tive merit of a Catholic parish that all its mem- 
bers will unite in assisting with their prayers and 
good works, anyone in their midst who is strug- 
gling with death, no matter what his past may 
have been, his folly, his enmities, his sins, his 
crimes. So it was that the whole village with the 
priest at its head was literally storming heaven 
for the conversion of Red Lucian. 

"To-day, in Crod's name, I will make the at- 
tempt,'' Sister Martha said to her Superioress, as 
she was leaving shortly after noon for the sick- 
room of the tavemer. She whispered something 
into the ear of the Mother. The latter smil- 
ed and replied : "But— do not hold me responsi- 
ble if it is criticized or fails." 

"Mother, do not worry," Sister Martha replied ; 
"I will take the full responsibility. God willing, 
I think it will succeed. The only object I have in 
view is the salvation of ta soul — for such a pur- 
pose I ought to risk everjrthing. She left ac- 
cordingly to wait on Lucian. The poor fellow 
was nothing but skin and bones ; a mere shadow 
of his former self. 

Not an hour had elapsed when the contest was 
on between herself and the powers of hell which 
were holding her cousin bound hand and foot. 

"Lucian," she pleaded in deadly earnest, "you 
know that you are lying to yourself when you 
say there is no hell or that if there is such a 
place, you will meet good company there. The 
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thief and the robber never think they will be 
caught, nor do they believe that the judge and the 
penitentiary and the gallows will ever get them. 
But once they are caught and convicted and sen- 
tenced, they realize how they have deceived them- 
selves. You may close your eyes and stop your 
ears in the presence of hell, Lucian, it will help 
you nothing if you have died impenitent. Woe 
to you, cousin, if you do not repent in time. 'In 
what place soever the tree shall fall there shall 
it be,' says Holy Writ." 

The sick man had closed his eyes and acted as 
if he heard nothing. 

"And do you know what the worst of all will 
be?" she continued. "This namely, that in hell 
you will forever have to accuse yourself: 'Had 
I only tried, this would not have happened ; I am 
here because I wished it. Even in the last hour 
of my life, my Savior extended to me His hand 
but I refused to grasp it; I s,pumed Him and the 
priest His representative, thru whom He wished 
to save me.' That will be the worm that will 
gnaw at your soul. Then will you execrate and 
curse yourself a thousand times for having been 
your own worst enemy, because you wished to go 
to hell." 

He opened his eyes and excldimed : "That's a 
lie! No one wishes to go to hell." 

"Do you think that Our Lord is blind to your 
sins and will take you to heaven such as you are?" 

"I have never said that He would," he replied ; 
"and that's it exactly — ^neither I nor you believe — 
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that at this late day,— just by merely wishing 
it — I can become suddenly other than I am and 
have been — ^that with the turn of a hand — ^in my 
last— hour — " 

"Lucian, grrace and sorrow are not measured by 
time ; they can bring you back to God even in the 
eleventh hour. God does not wish the death of 
the sinner but that he be converted. He who 
seeks God with a really contrite heart and ap- 
peals to Him for mercy will find Him and be for- 
given. Even if the sins of such a one are as 
numerous as the sands on the seashore — whole 
life full of sins, — God will pardon them all; Grod 
can and will forgive all and every sin of the truly 
penitent. . 

The patient uttered a sound ; it was hard to tell 
whether it was la chuckle or a groan. 

"That a person may be thoroughly changed in 
an instant," she continued, "so as to be ready to go 
straight to heaven, is neither probable nor nec- 
essary. For him the principal tiling is that he be 
restored again to God's grace and escape hell. Aft- 
er that, it will of course require time until the soul 
is sufficiently purified to enter heaven; this per- 
fect cleansing does not happen with the turn of a 
hand, Lucian; that's what purgatory is for — 
where even the pious go to expiate their faults, 
to purify and cleanse themselves of the remains 
of sin. But purgatory is endurable and at the 
worst will last for a time only ; then too, the Poor 
Souls are being helped continually by the suffrag- 
es of the faithful." 
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Again he emitted a sound, but whether a sob or 
a groan the Sister could not distinguish. "That's 
quite evident," he said, "indeed, if it were only 
purgatory, that would be the least — ^but. . 

He paused. The Sister stepped up to the win- 
dow that faced the street. She opened it partly 
and looking down to the sidewalk as if expecting 
somebody, she signed herself slowly with the 
Sign of the Cross. 

Retumng to the sick-bed she said : "What do 
you mean with your halting 'but;' but what?" 
there was hope expressed in her face. 

"But — I can't — ^really believe — ^that I will — ^be 
made different — from what I am — ^Maybe if I 
could start over once more. . ." 

"Is it not true that if you were young again 
and innocent, as on the day you and I made our 
First Communion,. . .you would not act a second 
time as you have done, you would not forsake 
your Savior and refuse to love and obey Him. . . 
Lucian, there is a good side to you after all. It is 
not wholly your fault, others are likewise to blame 
that you have gone astray. Many a child had a 
better home than you ; a home where prayer and 
piety were more esteemed. Not that I wish to 
reflect on your parents, but that your guilt may 
not seem greater than it really is, I speak my 
mind. Of many of your sins you have only half 
the blame to bear." 

The heart of the sinner was touched and soften- 
ed. He began to sob. 
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"It is true, your life has been unhappy and a 
failure, but it does not therefore follow that it 
must end so. There have been sinners even 
greater than you who re^pented at last and were 
saved. Think of the Good Thief on the cross: he 
was a robber and murderer by profession and 
nevertheless he died forgiven. You have at least 
one good deed to your record. See this sacred 
habit! The village owes you the Sisters and the 
sick-nurses and the school/' 

"ApoUonia," he said, "it was not my love for 
Religious that brought your Community here; I 
voted yes* simply to spite the mayor and his 
wife." 

"That may be true," she admitted ; "but all the 
same it was thru you the Sisters were invited to 
the village. You were the instrument of God. 
During the twenty years that have passed since, 
think of the good that has been done to the bodies 
and souls of old and young! Some credit for all 
this belongs to you. Our Savior will not forget 
your deed; and besides, you have no reason to 
despair, Lucian." 

"Do you think so?" he asked half -doubting, 
half -assured. 

"Yes, I do. Our Sisters also have always re- 
membered you, believe me. They are praying 
for you now; and the children." 

Placing herself directly at the foot of the bed 
she addressed her dying relative: "I was com- 
missioned by our Venerable Mother and the Com- 
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munity to thank you and tender you their 'God 
bless you !' And the school children especially— ' 
She stopped. Steps and whisperings were 
heard in the dance-hall adjoining the sick- 
room. 

"Lucian, the children are outside — surely, you 
will not blame me for it — ^they are come to pay 
you a visit. May I admit them?" 

That she had beckoned them upstairs from the 
open window she did not mention. 

The sick man looked at the Sister for a moment 
perfectly bewildered, after which with tears in his 
eyes he nodded assent. 

Sister Martha went to the door and opened it 
wide so that all the children in the hall could see 
and be seen. Then two of the largest, a boy and 
a girl accompanied by their teacher entered the 
room and placing upon the bed a wreath, said 
pleasantly: "May God reward you a thousand 
times and may you soon get better !" The young 
Sister added : "The children are come to thank 
and tell their benefactor that they remember him 
in their prayers daily in class, I can assure you," 
the speaker continued, "that all the parish is do- 
ing so likewise. If your health would allow it, 
Mr. Lucian, the children would sing for you; as 
it is, they must be satisfied in praying an Our 
Father for you here in common, if you do not ob- 
ject." 

With brimming eyes he again nodded assent. 
Thereupon the children knelt down and prayed 
for poor Lucian, 
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'Their Guardian Angrels are praying with them 
no doubt," Sister Martha observed. 

"Let it go at that/' he answered with tears; 
"it is meant well, I am sure, and I thank you and 
the children. But how can I believe it? I have 
a feeling within me tiiat it's of no use to me — 
this praying." 

"Whether or not the children's prayer will 
obtain for you a restoration to health, I cannot 
say ; it may be and I hope so. But if not, then will 
their prayer be of special value to your soul. The 
Little Ones are powerful with Grod." 

With his right hand he made a restraining 
gesture. 

"Lucian, let me tell you something. I heard it 
read at table not long ago. If it is not as true as 
Scripture it contains a deep truth all the same. 
It happened in one of the larger parishes of the 
Vorarlberg. There was a woman in the town who 
had lived for many years without ever going to 
church or receiving the Sacraments. Because 
she was rich and healthy she thought herself in- 
dependent of God and man. The one commend- 
able thing in her life was her kindness to the 
children who, on their journey from Tyrol to take 
up their annual work as herders, shepherds and 
shepherdesses in the highlands of Swabia, were 
permitted to stop over night, coming and going, 
at her house, where they were lodged and fed. In 
the spring and in the fall of each year she wel- 
comed the little travelers, receiving nothing in 
return for her kindness but their 'God bless you !' 
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Oftentimes the rooms of her house and the floors 
of her barn were crowded with these young 
mountaineers, the boys and girls from Monta- 
fune, but she did not mind it at all. When she 
came to die, a pious Capuchin went to see her. He 
found a devil outside the door who grinding his 
teeth, threatened him away. The priest in God's 
name forced the demon to tell him why he did not 
enter: 'Because,' replied Satan, 'her house is full 
of beggar children each of which is accompanied 
by its Guardian Angel.' Thereupon he vanished. 
TTie Capuchin concluded from tiie words of the 
demon tiiat God meant to give the sick woman a 
happy death on account of her charity to the poor 
children. He entered the sick-room accordingly, 
and with little difficulty reconciled her to God. 
That, Lucian, is the little story I heard some 
weeks ago in our refectory." Then with a Arm 
voice she asked : "Do you understand ? Well, just 
so have I hopes for you. The eighty children tn 
the hall with their Guardian Angels form a pro- 
tecting wall around you which no devil can 
pierce. It is Our Savior, who has sent this pro- 
tection. No enemy can storm it without your 
consent. Do you wish to save your soul? Do you 
wish to die happy? It depends only on you, upon 
your willingness to be reconciled to God. " 

"But — Apollonia — Sister Martha — ^have you 
forgotten that Good Friday — ^the cross— the Un- 
veiling of the Cross— the right hand — ^and how I 
scoffed Him"— he sobbed. 
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"Yes, Lucian, I remember; and also that First 
Good Friday when they mocked and struck Him 
and spat in His holy face. And what did He 
say? Condemn them? No, He prayed for them: 
'Father, for^ve them, for they know not what 
they do.' His right hand was upraised and ex- 
tended not to strike but to bless and forgive. 
Therefore, Lucian, love yourself, love your soul 
and save it! Return to Grod a contrite child. You 
will do so, will you not, Lucian? Yes, — ^yes — ' 
you will do so!*' 

The man turned his face sideways weeping 
bitterly. Quietly the Sister took the loaded gun 
away from the bed and placed it behind the bu- 
reau. Then kneeling down she began : 

"Lucian, Til help you to prepare yourself for a 
worthy General Confession. Let us begin: 
'Come, Holy Ghost, enlighten me that I may 
know my sins, that I may confess them worthily 
and amend my life.' 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Like wildfire the news spread thru the village 
that the school-children had .paid Lucian a visit. 
The astonishment of the parishioners was in- 
creased tenfold when they heard the pastor had 
called at the Badger, that he had been admitted 
and that after having stayed a long time at the 
bedside of the dying tavemer, he had given him 
Extreme Unction. "Red Lucian is converted, he 
wishes to die in the Church/' went from mouth 
to mouth. 
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Sister Martha stood her cousin by to the end. 
By exception she was permitted to receive Com- 
munion with him in the sick-room. He had beg- 
ged this as a favor. "At my First Communion/' 
he said, "you were with me, so now join in my 
last.'' 

As a second favor he begged that the children 
might assist him with their prayers in his agony. 
This wish of course was also granted. A couple 
days later when his body was being carried to the 
grave the school-children followed in procession, 
praying all the way for his soul. Better than a 
wreath on his grave, than any obituary or earth- 
ly remembrance, were these prayers which the 
Little Ones offered to God for Red Lucian. 
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"No, no, Miss Susan, don't go, just stay; your 
mother will not object, will you, Madam Preitker? 
What we are talking about will interest you es- 
pecially, who have been so great an admirer of 
Madam Rosmayr." 

"An admirer, oh, yes, dear landlady — ^indeed, 
that's true! No one ever played and sang so 
heavenly as Madam Rosmayr. Pity, she had to 
die so soon ! I watched her funeral and oh, how 
I weptr 

"But, Susan, please let somebody else edge in 
a word," the mother, Mrs. Preitker, corrected her 
nineteen-year-old daughter. "Listen to what our 
landlady has to say." 

"Excuse me. Madam, excuse me," the girl an- 
swered. "Please tell us something about the in- 
comparabe Madam Rosmayr? Do you know any- 
thing new?" 

The landlady, a quite corpulent woman, to 
whom the questions were directed, nodding 
graciously, replied : "Not I but Madam Rosmayr 
herself will afford you the news. You are sur- 
prised at that?" 

Susan clasped her hands in astonishment and 
wonder. 
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"I know what you wish to say," the woman 
continued; "this namely, that a person buried 
two weeks ago cannot surely be exi)ected to come 
back and bring us news. But just let me finish/' 

With an air of assumed gravity and mystery, 
the landlady turned to her tenant, Mrs. Preitker, 
and in an undertone remarked : "To-morrow at 
eleven o'clock, the personal property of Madam 
Rosmayr will be put up at auction." 

"At auction? She will be sold out?" 

"Naturally. The prima donna, who was really 
a Miss all her life altho people called her Madam, 
having no relative living excepting a very distant 
one, all her goods must be disposed of at a public 
sale." 

"No doubt, costly and beautiful things," Mrs. 
Preitker observed; "for Madam Rosmayr 
lived like a princess ; people never tired of telling 
how sumptuously her rooms were furnished." 

"Where will the auction be?" Susan all excit- 
ed and with sparkling eyes, inquired of the land- 
lady; "in the house itself?" 

'*0f course, of course, where else?" the land- 
lady sagely replied. "There is no auction-room 
would hold the furniture and the goods stored 
away in her house. Everything there is left in 
its place, tabulated, open to inspection, and 
ready for sale." 

"May anyone who pleases attend the auction?" 
the girl asked full of curiosity. 

"Why, would you like to bid on some of the 
articles?" the wonian inqiredi 
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"I don't know ; everything, probably, will be 
beyond my purse ; but I would like at least once to 
see the rooms where the grand, renowned, won- 
derful singer lived." 

"Miss Susan, I came here for that very purpose. 
You need not go to the auction at all. With your 
mother's permission or accompanied by her, I 
will take you to the house and show you all the 
treasures this very afternoon. You know, the 
stewardess of Madam Rosmayr deceased is my 
cousin, she will admit us; since the auction is 
only to-morrow we can look over everything to 
our heart's content at leisure. 

"0 mother, dearest mother, we'll go, will we 
not?" the daughter pleaded and coaxed till the 
parent consented. 

Accordingly an hour later, the three women 
were cordially admitted into the parlor of the 
residence of Madam Rosmayr, the late peerless 
star of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

**This is the Parlor," the stewardess remarked, 
rolling back the wings of a large double door 
which were decorated in white enamel and gold. 
It was a spacious room with lofty ceiling, the 
walls of which were tapestried in blue silk, with 
chairs and sofas to suit. As soon as the blinds 
were drawn up you could see that considerable 
dust had gathered and settled on the furniture 
and curtains. 

"The acrid odor comes from these," the wo- 
man caretaker remarked, pointing to dozens 
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of withered wreaths and bouquets that littered 
the floor. 

This pungent singular smell of faded flowers 
permeated the whole house. "It is the odor of 
death," Mrs. Preitker observed, holding a per- 
fumed handkerchief to her nose ; Susan shook as 
if taken with a chill. 

'There in the middle of the room the coffin 
stood," the woman in charge explained. "Fll not 
take up the candle drippings on the floor," she 
continued; "someone else will have to do that. 
The coffin lid was removed for a moment and im- 
mediately put back; her face and appearance had 
so changed." 

The women passed to the next room. "That 
is the Wardrobe," the guide observed. 

An involuntary expression of wonder escaped 
the lips of Susan. It was not a nook, not a press, 
not a covert, but a large apartment which she saw, 
stocked with a display of clothes of every con- 
ceivable stuff and pattern. On the table, on the 
sofa, there were piles of dresses. "At least two 
hundred gowns and robes are stored here; of 
waists, costumes, and trains in all colors, I do not 
know the number. There — ^that dress in red sat- 
in cost a thousand florins ; she wore it upon her 
appearance at Court. This white silk one trim- 
med with genuine Venetian Point Lace cost still 
more. She had it on only three times. Yonder 
is her costume as 'Bastienne.' " 
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"I heard her in that role!" Susan exclaimed 
with a shudder, looking at the dress that hung 
limp as a ' Vinding-sheet" from its hook. 

'These linens, laces, silks and satins are worth 
thousands upon thousands, but what do the Gov- 
ernmental appraisers know of their value?'* 

One half of the large room was taken up with 
coffers and presses filled with linens, undercloth- 
ing and laundry of all kinds. ''Those six dozen em- 
broidered handkerchiefs and the linen ones near 
by, have never been touched ; in fact, many of the 
boxes and packages which you see here, are wrap- 
ped and tied just as they came from the Dry 
Goods Store." 

The huge French bevel-edged mirror reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling and with a width of 
half the side wall, stood gorgeously out from its 
artistic gold frame and the background of rich 
silks, which in sleek, graceful, wavy folds hung 
suspended from the walls. The glass was flecked 
and dusty. Looking into it, Susan saw herself 
from head to foot, and further back to her right, 
peering at her spectrally, the reflection of the 
white silk "shroud." She turned from the mirror 
abruptly. 

Mother and daughter were led to the Dining 
Room next, then in turn to the Drawing-Room, 
to the Card Room, the Study, the Salon, and Re- 
ception Room. Upon the massive Dining Room 
table there was a display of a hundred fans or 
more, many of them set with gold and jewels and 
decorated with artistic aquarelles. The Sideboard 
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was crowded with bandboxes crammed with 
gloves, handkerchiefs and the like. One alcove 
was given over entirely to a collection of hats. 

"Not one among them but cost more than the 
whole collection will bring to-morrow/' the 
stewardess remarked. 

The writing-desk was covered with bejeweled 
bracelets, brooches and coronets ; priceless watch- 
es, a half hundred at least, some diamond-stud- 
ded, lay dazzling the eye on a boudoir-table and 
side by side, an array of smelling bottles and 
fancy bonbonnieres. Nearly all of these pre- 
cious articles as the inscription upon them show- 
ed, were the gifts of noble or highborn patrons 
and admirers. 

These exquisite things in stuffs and brilliants 
and metal, jumbled about, piled one upon another 
and thick with dust; this vast collection scatter- 
ed for inspection over chairs and tables, in 
rooms tainted with the odor of decaying bou- 
quets and chaplets, in a house heavy with the at- 
mosiphere of death, was the very climax of an 
untoward fate, a monstrous anomaly of fortune. 

"We are in her bedroom now,'* the caretaker 
whispered softly. A sumptuous couch hung 
round with silken curtains stood in the middle of 
the room; it was evident that it had been made 
up in a hurry. 

"In this bed we found her — ^the morning of last 
week, aipparently asleep, she was already cold and 
stark." 
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The stewardess shuddered as she drew the 
curtains together. 

"It was rumored she had received the Last 
Sacraments," Mrs. Preitker remarked. 

"Not at all; she was stricken in the middle of 
the night; the doctor said that death had been 
instantaneous. It is true the priest was immed- 
iately called, but all he could do was to pray for 
her soul. To forestall the judgment of people 
who think that every person dying without the 
priest is certainly damned, we Stpread the story 
fchat she was spiritually attended just in the 
nick of time. Here is a little memento of hers," 
the woman added, pointing to something on the 
table. 

"A book," Mrs. Preitker observed. 
"What an old book," Susan exclaimed; "may I 
look at it?" 

"Pick it up," the woman said, "I will not touch 
it ; it is the prayer-book of the deceased. Per- 
haps she used it the last night — I dread to touch 
it." 

Susan took up the book. It was very old look- 
ing, dating back probably to her childhood. Some 
of the pages were much Uiumbed and worn ; a few 
discolored pictures served as bookmarks. "Did 
Madam Rosmayr ever pray?" Mrs. Preitker 
asked. 

The housewoman simply shrugged her shoul- 
ders. "Occasionally — ^when she was in the humor. 
A month before her death she remarked that it 
was high time again to go to the Augustinians 
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for Confession ; that her last one had been a long 
time ago. The resolution was never fulfilled." 

"And that is how she died!" one of the wo- 
men whispered reflectively. 

"I am getting a headache," Susan complained ; 
"the odor of the flowers is overpowering." 

Back, the four women went thru the palatial 
apartments in which disorder and desolation 
reigned supreme. In the hallway on a pedestal 
there was the image of a tiny, ugly ape ; the 
stewardess pulled a string and the automaton 
with grimaces snapped its teeth and stuck out its 
tongue, five or six times. 

"The lady had a great deal of fun with this lit- 
tle Simian clock," said the woman laughing; 
"whenever <an obtruding visitor was announced 
she quickly wound up the machine, set it off, and 

placed it opposite the man face to face ha! 

ha! ha!" 

The laughter sounded horribly distinct in this 
tenement of death. 

"To whom will the money go that will be realiz- 
ed from the sale of these goods?" the landlady, 
cousin of the stewardess, inquired. 

"Part of it to a remote relative, the rest of it 
to the State, the Public Executor told me." 

"Was anything willed to the poor? Anything 
for Masses?" Susan ventured to ask. 

A second shrug of the shoulders was the an- 
swer. "Nowadays no one bothers about the poor 
or about his soul; the deceased never gave such 
things a thought. Moreover, was it probable that 
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she would die so suddenly in the prime of life? 
She was not yet fifty. At that age a person does 
not worry about Wills. So then, there we are 
again in the vestibule," said the guide in con- 
clusion, as she opened the door to let the visitors 
out. 

"Yes, here we are at last, fortunately," Mrs. 
Preitker remarked to the others on the sidewalk 
in front of the late diva's residence. "I wonder 
if I will ever be able to expel that fetid odor from 
my throat and lungs !" 

The daughter had become silent and reflec- 
tive. 

Upon her return home the maiden could no 
longer control her feelings; with her arms 
around her mother's neck and resting her head on 
her bosom, she wept bitterly, convulsively. The 
inexperienced child was disillusioned as she had 
never expected. It was with an inexpressible de- 
light she had accepted the invitation to visit the 
"sanctuary" of her worshiped prima donna. What 
exquisite pleasure it would be she imagined to 
loiter a few hours in that idyllic paradise, with 
its lights and colors, beauty and richness, all so 
perfectly blended and harmonized— but what did 
she find : a vast collection of treasures, glittering 
and purposeless, frivolous and extravagant, in 
disarrangement and confusion, in heaps and piles, 
crowding one another for space! Trinkets and 
jewelry were stamped with the image of death, 
silks and latins, funeral wreaths and bouquets ex- 
haled its odor. . . .To this was added the appal- 
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Ung, terrible, importunate question which seemed 
to haunt the premises : "What has become of her 
soul?'* It was the first time the maiden had been 
so abruptly confronted with the realities, the 
sternness, the contradictories of Ufe. 

If the mother had searched the heart of her 
daughter, the explanation for the grievous shock 
she had received at the artist's home, would have 
been thorough and complete. Susan was musical- 
ly gifted and passionately fond of playing and 
singing. Her admiration, her positive worship 
of the diva, suggested to her mind the thea- 
trical and operatic stage for which she had a 
pronounced predilection, as a livehood. In equip- 
ping herself for this profession, Madam Rosmayr 
had been her paragon, her ideal, her North Star, 
toward which she aspired and steered. Until now 
the dazzling footlights had blinded the girl ; never 
for a moment did she imagine that the more 
glaring the light, the more impenetrable the 
darkness that follows. But to-day her dream of 
life had been suddenly and ruthlessly dispelled. 
The mephitic air of the death-chamber had 
quenched the fire within her. The Stage as a 
career was banished from her mind. 

That night in her room the maiden knelt before 
an image of the Virgin Mother; a long time she 
prayed and wept until finally she got control 
again of herself and was able to think and to re- 
solve ; it was while she was upon her knees that 
very night that the vocation she meant hence- 
forth to pi^rsue began faintly to assert itself. 
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A year had hardly elapsed. With her mind 
firmly made up, Susan begged her mother for 
permission to enter a convent. She pleaded her 
case so cahnly and forcibly that Mrs. Preitker was 
convinced the daughter was acting not from a 
momentary impulse but from studied conviction. 

Another year, however, was permitted to pass, 
after which Susanna Preitker entered the Con- 
vent of St. Martin of the Augustinians at E. 

The step was attended not without difficulty. 

The mother who had been widowed years ago, 
had agreed after a severe struggle, to offer her 
darling child a sacrifice to God. But her two 
sons, especially the younger, objected most strenu- 
ously. The latter had been caught by the current 
of a false and godless "enlightenment," which at 
the time was hurrying so many young men into 
unbelief ; his types of men were the Viennese Van 
Swieten, Eybel, Sonnenfels, Blumauer and others 
like them ; like his models, he and his brother also, 
were members of a Masonic Lodge. 

The sister had to endure all kinds of verbal 
brutalities from the younger brother ; indeed, he 
went so far as to declare that henceforth he would 
treat her as a stranger. "The members of our 
family," he shouted, "have served the State for 
generations. Our father, our grandfathers, our 
uncles, have stood high in the army or in the em- 
ploy of the iGovernment; our female relatives in 
turn, have married into families of the better 
class and so fulfilled their duty — ^but you, the 
ignoble exception, are resolved to spend your 
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days in idleness and to devote your life to super- 
stition." 

The eyes of Susan fixed upon her brother were 
ablaze. "Leopold," she answered firmly, "you 
are well aware that my life until now has been 
anything but idle, and I can assure you the con- 
vent will make but the one change, this namely, 
of filling out with more work still, every minute 
of my time/' 

"And Religion is not Superstition," his aunt 
Rudiger who was a visitor at the Preitker's, in- 
terjected. She sided strongly with her niece and 
supported her resolution. "As long as I can re- 
member," she continued, "those of our blood and 
kindred esteemed and envied the family from 
which God deigned to select for His special ser- 
vice a son or a daughter." 

"Ha! ha! ha!" Leopold laughingly mocked. 
"Those days are past. Times have changed. 
Mumbling the Rosary, kneeling and bowing and 
all such slavish attitudes in or out of church 
are antiquated practices, dear aunt !" 

"God grant the day may come, that in His 
mercy and thru your sister's prayers. He may 
overlook your impiety and bend your knee in 
prayer. Rest assured that many a time before 
your life is up you will be in sore need of God and 
of His grace." 

"Aunt, I beg that you reserve your preaching 
for someone else ! I know what is incumbent upon 
me and what I owe my kindred. I do what 
I think is rigrht without regard for anyone, npr 
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will I ever need a praying, weeping sister, to help 
me on in the world." 

"You are crazed with the maxims of proud, ir- 
religious and dangerous men, nephew ; I hope you 
will be disabused of your errors before it is too 
late/' 

"Never, never! and if Susan enters a convent 
she is my sister no longer. Her step will bring 
disgrace on the family.*' 

"Leopold," the indignant girl exclaimed, "by 
what right do you claim to be spokesman for the 
family? Who has chosen you as our representa- 
tive? I ignore your insult!" 

'The more will I insist upon my view. Your 
step will disgrace me, embarrass me, injure my 
prospects. Do you think that I will not get to 
hear of it in official circles that you, my sister, 
have become a nun, a votary of superstition? 
Even now I have the promise of a confidential 
position under the Government, connected with 
which there is business I cannot disclose; this 
promise will be imperiled, if those liberal and 
enlightened gentlemen who favor me, find out 
that I am of a family so benighted which permits 
an only daughter to bury herself in indolence in a 
convent. 

"Yes, this sluggard's life I protest against," he 
screamed ; "for what is convent life but the avoid- 
ance of honest work? If nothing can dissuade 
you, then enter those somber cells of illusion, bury 
yourself alive, condemn yourself to a lingering 
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death of stupor and frenzy— go, go! But we are 
strangers to each other hereafter!" 

Had it not been for the energetic interposi- 
tion of Aunt Rudiijer and the fear of losing the 
inheritance she had willed her nephews, the 
mother in all probability would have yielded to 
her sons and withdrawn her consent. 

Under the circumstances, however, Susan's 
wish was granted. The convent which she enter- 
ed was situated in a hill-country about sixty 
miles from the Capital of the State and a little 
more than a mile from E., the Capital of the Pro- 
vince. It was a massive, stately building, inhab- 
ited by Augustinian Nuns who were greatly loved 
and revered by the people of the neighboring city 
and thruout the whole district. 

Once the portals of the cloister had closed up- 
on Susanna, intercourse with her relatives grew 
less and less frequent. Her mother and aunt were 
present at her Solemn Profession, upon which 
occasion they saw for themselves and were 
thoroughly convinced that Sister Mechtildis, that 
was Susanna's name in Religion, was perfectly 
happy. The Community also was blessed at the 
same time, because the young Sister who was ex- 
ceptionally proficient in vocal and instrumental 
music, was able at once to take charge of the organ 
and the choir and to relieve the feeble, superan- 
nuated organist and music-teachei; of the con- 
vent. A couple years later the aunt died, and the 
mother soon after. Sister Mechtildis was inform- 
ed of the sad news thru official channels only. The 
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brothers had forgotten their sister completely. 
Only in a casual way did she find out from the 
gossip of people, that her brother Leopold was 
holding a high position and was brilliantly mar- 
ried ; that he was living in great style and stood 
in favor with the most influential men of the 
Government. Of her older brother it was said 
that he too was a confidential agent of the State 
but to date still unmarried. They were both 
wedded to the godless, anti-Christian tendency of 
the age. Leopold in course of time was decorated 
with an Order of the first class, ennobled, and his 
name inserted in the Court Gazette a& His High- 
ness von Preitker of Preitkerheim. 

Sister Mechtildis wrote to her brother Leopold, 
— ^the address of the elder she did not know ; the 
first two letters were left unanswered ; the third 
received this curt acknowledgment: "Hereafter 
and forever your letters will be strictly ignored/' 

The proud man lived up to his word. 

♦ « « 

Years and decades of years had passed. 

The frenzy of false speculations and French 
pilosophizing brought about the awful Revolution 
of 1789 which involved the whole of France in 
its ruin; and this upheaval in turn begot that 
veritable Scourge of God, the Corsican, whose 
cold, imperturbable face struck terror into the 
hearts of kings, and whose mailed fist brought 
them to their knees. It was as a sop from his 
hands the rulers of the Continent r^eived most 
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gratefully the gift of Secularization. That is to 
say, with Napoleon's example and permission, the 
organized robbery of ecclesiastical property un- 
der Government supervision, passed from France 
over the whole of Europe. 

Cathedrals, churches, abbeys, cloisters, hospitals, 
seminaries, colleges, the nurseries of Catholic 
life and faith, were iprofaned and despoil- 
ed and their inhabitants expelled and exiled. In 
the execution of the arbitrary laws of sequestra- 
tion, the State Commissioners evinced a hatred 
and brutality so diabolic that the common people 
cursed them as worse than the Huns and Vandals. 

The convent of the Augustinian Nuns at E. 
was not spared the fate which had befallen its 
sister institutions. 

It was during the time of its dissolution that 
Lord Leopold von Preitker received a letter. The 
paper of poor quality was scrawled over with a 
trembling hand. Nevertheless at the first glance, 
the nolbeman recognized the writer : 

"Dear Brother: 

"You probably know that our convent has been 
suppressed. We have been ordered to leave it 
within fourteen days. Death would be prefer- 
able. It has been my second home for thirty- 
three years. The younger nuns will emigrate; 
the aged having no alternative must return to 
their parents. I beg you therefore, dearest broth- 
er, for the love of God and His Blessed Mother, 
to give me lodging in your house until my Heaven- 
ly Bridegroom calls for me. After all, am I not 
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your sister? I will keep to myself and cause you 
no trouble. Just so I can attend Mass daily, I will 
ask nothing else; any room even the smallest will 
do. In payment for your kindness I will pray for 
you and your family daily. For the sake of our 
dear common mother I implore you; do not say 
no. It will not be for a long time, for I am 
fifty-six already. 

"With best wishes to you and hoping for a 
favorable answer, 

"Your Sister Mechtildis, O.S. A." 

A week later the answer came, the gist of 
which was a refusal. If not positively rude it was 
cold and formal. "With her bent of mind it was 
of course impossible that she should see the 
strangeness of her request to lodge under his roof. 
Under no condition could he, the head of the 
Secularization Committee, admit into his own 
house, a relative and especially a sister, that had 
been touched by the law. It would be inconsistent 
with his oath of office. Let her look around for 
work; what little she will thus earn, added to 
what the law allows for support to each seculariz- 
ed nun, will be ample to keep her for the mean- 
time. By and by if she stood in need of it, he 
would send her some help. It will not be out of 
place again to remind her, that it was against his 
will and express advice, that she entered the con- 
vent. Experience which is a hard master has 
by this time, no doubt, convinced her that he was 
right 'once upon a time.' " So read the letter. 
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With bowed head the venerable nun took the 
letter with her to the desolate convent chapel. 
Before the picture of the saintly founder she 
Iprayed: "Holy Father, Saint Augrustine, my 
own brother refuses me a welcome, I am compel- 
led therefore, to lean upon thee. Help me in my 
misery 

Just as she had left the church, the gray-hair- 
ed parish priest of E. was crossing the cloistral 
quadrangle. He had been Confessor to the nuns 
for years and in virtue of his office was privil- 
eged to enter the enclosure. During the harrow- 
ing days of robbery and sacrilege he was the sole 
support and comforter of the Sisters young and 
old. Beckoning the aged nun he addressed her: 
"You have a letter from your brother, I see!" 
That she had written him, the priest knew from 
Sister Mechtildis herself. From her very looks 
he divined that the answer was unfavorable. 

"Be trustful, God will help;'' he said. 

After a pause and with some deliberation he 
continued: "Sister Mechtildis, for the immedi- 
ate future I have a position for you if you choose 
to accept. My sister who keeps house for me, has 
been ailing for some time; I am afraid she has 
the dropsy. She ought therefore to have — " 

"Some one to wait on and nurse her!" the nun 
interrupted. "I'll accept gladly. Your Reverence!" 

"To wait on her, yes, but still more to do the 
cooking and look after the house in her stead. 
But, then, I do not know whether you — " 
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"Whether I can cook and take care of a house, 
do you mean, Rev. Father? Oh, yes, I learnt 
housekeeping at home and I assure you I have not 
forgotten it in the convent." 

"In spite of the fact that you were teacher of 
music and singing, Sister Mechtildis the city 
pastor exclaimed with some astonishment. "Well, 
then, you may try. Moreover, in the rectory 
you can wear your habit as before ; I am master 
in my house and will take the responsibility. True, 
it is not an enviable position I am offering you," 
the old gentleman smiled ; "nevertheless it will af- 
ford you a living until something better turns 
up." 

"It is the good God who has provided me this 
place; praised and loved be He forever!" she 
cried out. "Permit me. Your Reverence, to ask 
one favor, however." 

"What is it?" 

"I want no remuneration in money. I have 
vowed poverty and poor I wish to live and die. 
If permitted to wear my habit, then please allow 
me to practise the poverty it represents, to say 
my Office daily and to spend a half hour or so be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament." 

"With pleasure, with pleasure! And by the 
way, the little room next to my sister's which you 
will occupy, is an Oratory that has a small win- 
dow thru which you can look down into the 
church and see the Main Altar and the Taber- 
nacle by day and by night." 
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"Oh, that will be a heavenly cell, indeed the 
nun exclaimed. "How can I thank Thee, O my 
God, for the favor, and thee. Blessed Father 
Augustine, for thy intercession !" 

Henceforth the erstwhile Augustinian Nun lived 
at the rectory. For many years she was nurse 
and assistant of the housekeeper; after the lat- 
ter's death she took sole charge of the place. Be- 
sides scrupulously fulfilling all the duties of her 
position, she followed her Community Rule as far 
as possible. No one took umbrage at her habit 
and her grave demeanor, on the contrary, all 
were edified at her diligence and devotion. That 
she was a secularized nun, was an added reason, 
why everyone loved and respected her. 

Many years had again elapsed. 

After its dissolution, the Augustinian Nunnery 
remained untenanted for a long time. The gates 
and doors were kept bolted, the courtyard was 
rank with grass, the windows that escaped the 
bombardment of mischievous boys and the fury 
of the storms, were black with grime and dirt. 
Some of the out-buildings were rented to civil- 
ians as store-houses but at so low a figure that 
the income did not pay for the repairs that be- 
came necessary. The Government was at a loss 
what to do with the main building. At one time 
it was proposed to use it for a hospital, at an- 
other, for an Insane Asylum ; finally, after many 
secret inspections, it was officially decreed to 
turn the building into a Penitentiary for men. 
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The citizens of E. were mortified and indig- 
nant at the news; it was certainly no honor to 
have a penal establishment within their city 
limits, and especially with the aggravated insult 
of having it housed under the roof of the former 
Augustinian Convent. Artisans and merchants, 
moreover, had an added grievance; they feared 
that their trades and business would suffer in 
competition with the products of cheap prison 
labor. 

But Sister Mechtildis suffered beyond all at 
the indignity which was to overwhelm the House 
of God. The very thought was iK>ignant and bit- 
ter that the house which had been dedicated to 
God as a home for virgins consecrated to His ser- 
vice, should be turned into a barracks for convicts. 
The thought that those blessed cells and rooms and 
corridors that were kept so spotlessly clean, where 
the happy novices and loving nuns had worked 
and prayed and lived, and had left redolent with 
virtue, were now to witness the slinking gait and 
evil eye, to hear the curses and oaths of thieves 
and robbers and murderers, was bitter as death. 
She offered her very life to God as a sacrifice to 
avert the impending desecration. Seldom if ever 
did she interp^t horself in the daily news; during 
this crisis, however, she was eager for information 
to find out how her convent fared and whether 
the inevitable had taken place. The fact was that 
hoping against hope, she looked for a reversal of 
the decree. 
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One Saturday night she saw in the Weekly 
News that the nunnery would receive its first 
consignment of prisoners the week following; 
that accordingly, for the time being, the road 
back of the city would be closed to the public. 

"Bear in mind that God knows what He is 
about,'' said the old pastor, consoling the unhap- 
py nun ; "His holy will be praised/' 

Devoted as she had been all her life to music, 
she found some solace during these years of trial, 
in playing the organ in the parish church during 
her few leisure moments. For the same reason, 
among her happiest hours were those she spent 
attending High Mass and listening to the fine sing- 
ing and music. At such times, the great solemni- 
ties of her convent days came back to her mind 
when as directress of the choir she presided at 
the organ and wielded the baton. But then as 
now her thoughts swung from the earthly to the 
heavenly ; for after all, what is the song of even 
the best of earthly choirs compared to the harmon- 
ies beyond, which are so grand and wonderful 
that ear hath never heard nor heart conceived 
the like. Then would she sigh : "How long, O Lord, 
wilt Thou tarry till Thou callest me thither to join 
in the hymn of the Virgins that follow the 
Lamb?" 

Many times too she was surprised by the wish 
unconsciously begotten in her heart: "Oh, that I 
might only once more be permitted to direct the 
choir and accompany it. With what gratitude 
and jubilation would I give vent to my feelings 
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and in tumultuous strains voice my thanks to God ! 
Once more, only once more!" 

During all these years Sister Mechtildis had 
heard not a word about her brothers. Occasional- 
ly she would inquire of the pastor if he had any 
information ; his invariable answer was "no." The 
last time however the question was put to him, 
his eyes had a si^rniflcant gleam; nevertheless he 
was non-committal. "I have nothing to tell you," 
he said. 

"It seems to be God's will," she replied un- 
suspiciously, **that 1 should hear nothing any- 
more about my own. After all, what difference 
does it make ; I pray for them daily whether they 
be living or dead." 

After she had left his room the old priest 
mimibled to himself : "It was the truth ; it would 
have been cruel to tell her what I know; it is 
better so." 



Lent had come and Christendom was at the 
feet of Christ Suffering, with sentiments of love 
and contrition, with fasts and prayers. It was 
the first Sunday of the holy season. The last bell 
had rung calling the faithful to the early Mass. 
At this service a short sermon was always 
preached and 'popular hymns were sung; the 
church was generally crowded. 

Sister Mechtildis who felt the infirmities of age, 
was slowly going down the stairs of the rectory 
on her way to church to receive Holy Commun- 
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ion. She had heard some talking on the outside 
on the lower platform. 

It was the sacristan speaking to the gray-hair- 
ed priest : 

"The daughter of the organist has just seen 
me ; she was weeping. Her father has been taken 
dangerously ill with strangulation of the bowels, 
and therefore can not be on hand. The school- 
teacher who helps out in emergency, lives away 
out on Tower Hill ; but it will take a quarter of an 
hour to notify him and fully that long again till 
he shows up." 

"We cannot let the people wait," said the 
priest; "there are many servant girls and house- 
wives at this Mass who have to get back to their 
homes in time. We will simply have to do with- 
out singing." 

"Yes, Your Reverence, but you know how the 
peoiple will talk. Without singing they'll say it 
was no Mass at all, and argue about it for half the 
week. They like to sing, and especially the Lent- 
en hjmin, 'O thorn-crowned Head,' which is custo- 
marily sung on this day for the first time." 

"It cannot be helped." 

"Sister Mechtildis had overheard enough to be 
apprised of the pastor's difficulty. Her feeble 
limbs seemed suddenly to have taken on new 
strength as with eager eyes she met the priest: 

"Your Reverence," she stammered somewhat, 
"if I may help you out — " she halted again. 

For a moment the priest looked at the aged, 
nun with, surprise, then of a sudden grasping the 
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hint, he answered relieved. "Thank God, Sister 
Mechtildis! He has sent you. You have been 
organist for years, you can help me out of my 
difficulty. Hurry to the choir loft, then 

"Your Reverence, in spite of my offer and my 
good will, I am a little afraid. . .It has been so 
long since I have played. . 

"Ah nonsense, your fingers are as supple as 
twenty years ago.*' 

"Moreover, this organ is quite different 
from—" 

"All organs are alike; they all have keys 
which must be pressed down." 

"And I am seventy-three. I forgot to consider 
my age, when — " 

"Well, forget it, then; make a good intention 
and go up and do your best. I will give you Holy 
Conmiunion after Mass. Imagine you are on 
the bench in the nun's choir." 

"I'll go." Quickly the venerable woman walk- 
ed over to the church and up the stairs to the 
loft. 

The Mass began. Sister Mechtildis was busy 
manipulating the finger-board of the huge organ. 
No one could see her from the body of the church ; 
only the reflex of the candle-light on both sides 
of her was visible. After striking up a few pre- 
liminary chords the erstwhile organist found her- 
self ; reeds and pipes were made to sing and speak 
as in the days of yore. From the throats of 
hundreds of men, women and children, the waves 
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of a mighty chorus undulated thru the nave of 
the large church from the sanctuary to the choir: 

"O God, before Thy altar prone 

Behold us low in adoration — " 
The solemn medieval hymn rose and filled the 
church with its harmony even to its groined and 
fretted roof. 

The Consecration was followed by an impro- 
visation on the organ, replete with sweetness, 
devotion, and adoration ; it was the Sister's loving 
tribute to Jesus the Savior incarnate on the altar. 
She was seated in spirit at the convent organ 
expressing in musical prayer the affections and 
aspirations of her virginal soul for its Heavenly 
Bridegroom. Oblivious of all around, she was 
unaware that the eyes of many of the astonished 
hearers in the church below were turned upward 
to the gallery. . .Never before had the parish or- 
gan been made to respond so soulfully and de- 
votionally. 

The grand old hymn '"O Thorn-crowned Head" 
was just finished when the little silver bell rang 
for Communion. 

In appealing tones, the organ spoke out again 
with an ever increasing piety and fervor and unc- 
tion, till every worshiper in the church listened 
with rapt attention. The melody was wonder- 
ful, heavenly. To every one the question came 
unbidden : ''Is it an angel that's presiding at the 
organ?" 

The saintly nun was externalizing in musical 
cadence her longing and hunger for Holy Com- 
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munion. The manifold tongues of the organ 
were pleading in her stead : "Come, sweet Jesus, 
come! Who art my only comfort, my only hope, 
my only happiness, come to me. Thy bride ! Enter 
into my heart and abide there forever ; never let 
me be separated from Thee. Thou art my God, 
my Lord, my Life, my All. Speed the day when I 
may come to Thee in heaven where I will love and 
bless thee for eternity.'' 

Every key in every register yielded tribute to 
her deft compelling touch and in wonderful ac- 
cords gave language to her hope and burning 
desire to be united to Christ. It was her last 
Spiritual Communion. 

A short pause ensued. 

Then came a fairy-like plaintive oadence in the 
minor, followed by a longer stop. Next a strange, 
uncertain groping among the scales in the man- 
ner of an Arpeggio movement that sounded like 
a harp out of tune. It was the end. The playing 
ceased. 

Hardly bad the priest left the altar when some 
of the men hurried to the organ loft to see who 
the player was. 

They found the aged nun on the bench with 
one hand still on the keys, her body against a 
side-brace, her head resting upon the foot of a 
sculptured angel. No one dared to touch her. 

The priest was called. "Her work is done," he 
said. 
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"And what devotional, heavenly music she 
played only a little while ago/* one of the men 
whispered. 

"She had been organist a lifetime in the con- 
vent; ahnighty God has granted her the pleasure 
of dying in office," another of the men remarked; 
"what a beautiful death!" 

The old priest reflected to himself : "Instead of 
coming to her in Spiritual Communion, Jesus 
came in person to claim His bride. 0 blessed 
Mechtildis, pray for me that I may have as happy 
a death!" 

The rumor of what had happened at the early 
Lenten Miass spread thru the city like a fire over 
a prairie; nothing else was spoken of during that 
day and week. From every house there was a 
visitor at the rectory to take a last look at the re- 
mains of the holy nun. 

Sister Mechtildis was buried in the parish 
cemetery because that of the Augustinian Nuns 
had been closed for years. Half the city took 
part in the funeral procession ; the priests of the 
vicinity with the old pastor in black Cope, 
following. The pall-bearers were maidens dress- 
ed in white; the dirges of the Choir alternated 
with Funeral Marches played by the City Band. 
The burial ground was in the vicinity of the 
Augustinian Nunnery. On the way thither the 
eye of many a one in the cortege was directed 
to the stately building which once upon a time 
had sheltered Sister Mechtildis and the many 
virgins consecrated to <3rod, and which now was 
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so sadly diverted from its primary purpose. Just 
as the procession was enteringr the gravqrard 
the two little bells from the convent chapel tolled 
— it was a last farewell from her former home. 
The humane Superintendent of the Institution, 
who had been apprised of her death, had com- 
manded that this mark of respect be paid Sister 
Mechtildis. 

All at once there was a halt at the cemetery 
gates. From the Penitentiary a large four-wheel- 
ed prison-van filled with articles made by the con- 
victs, was approaching. It was in charge of four 
prisoners in striped suits; two pulled, the other 
two shoved the cart. A guard with a loaded 
rifle was in conunand. 

The convicts with the van had casually met the 
procession and without further ado, wished to 
push thru. It may have been from a want of 
judgment or from sheer wickedness. The guard, 
however, in an instant, shouted: "Halt, not a 
step forward!*' The men stood motionless till 
the coffin, the people and the priest had passed. 

"Oh, the irony of it!'' one of the penalized 
gentlemen muttered to his i»irtner in stripes. "It 
seems almost as if the order was given to insult 
us." 

Every one who passed them, cast a furtive 
look, altho unwillingly, at the prisoners. And 
how could they help it? The very contrast be- 
tween the former and the present inhabitants of 
"Saint Augustine," compelled them to look, im- 
pelled by indignation because of the harm 
and disgrace the convicts had brought their city. 
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The day after the burial of Sister Mechtildis 
there was a solemn Requiem for her repose in the 
parish church. Again were the thoughts of the as- 
sembled congregation fixed upon her when the 
huge organ sang out its funeral plaint; they re- 
called her inimitable playing on the Sunday be- 
fore and her sudden death at the close of the 
early Mass. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The somber peal of the parish bells as they toll- 
ed the Libera of the deceased nun's Requiem, were 
plainly heard at the Saint Augustine Peniten- 
tiary. 

The Superintendent of State's Prisons had been 
listening to the report of the Head Warden. 
When the latter had finished, the Chief asked: 
''By the way, Eisner, do you know the family 
name of the nun who was buried to-day?" Some 
one told me her name was Preitker.'' 

"Yes, Your Honor, that was her name : Sister 
Mechtildis, the Augustihian Nun, before her en- 
trance into the Order, was Susanna Preitker, the 
death-notice reads." 

"Can you tell me whether Convict 86, namely 
Francis Preitker, is a relative of the deceased?" 

"I do not know, Your Honor." 

"It interests me very much; please inquire of 
No. 86." 

"Your Honor, No. 86 has not yet come back; 
he was sent to town with others this morning 
with the hand-cart. I will let you know as soon 
as he returns." 
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"Very well, let me know as soon as possible." 

While looking thru the Prison Register, the 
Superintendent soliloquized: "I can do nothing 
for you, Lord Privy Councilor Leopold von 
Preitker. The law does not stop at Excellen- 
cies ; your young son unfortunately has been con- 
victed. The charge: 'Embezzlement and mal- 
administration of arable lands held in trust, 
fugitive from justice, resisting arrest and mortal- 
ly wounding a policeman; — ^many times convicted 
of gambling, drunkenness, obstinacy, mistreat- 
ment of a servant — ' 

"Now I understand why the king in sipite of 
the prayers of His Excellency the Privy Councilor, 
has written on the margin of the report: 'No 
appeal for clemency will be entertained; let the 
subject in question be made to feel the full rigor 
of the law/ It is a pity that Sir Francis Preitker 
was not slain in a duel as was his brother. The 
old proud father is now left to while away his 
time on his country estate without a child or 
friend to keep him company; I wish he would 
cease imploring me to help his son. I am tired 
of his quarterly letters inquiring how long it will 
be before his son is paroled and sent to America ; 
that he will stand the exipense entailed. . .that he 
cannot rest nor sleep knowing that his only son 
is in a Penal Institution. . .Your Excellency, you 
will have to wait at least three and a half years 
more till his term has expired.*' 

The Head Warden stepped into the room : "No. 
86 has just returned from town," 
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"Tell him to step in." 

A tall, lithe, palefaced man, about thirty-six 
years of age, with a beardless chin and close- 
cropped head, entered. Languidly and listlessly 
he eyed the Superintendent. "Francis Preitker, 
it is really none of my business but it interests 
me greatly to know whether you have an old rel- 
ative by the name of Susanna Preitker?" 

At first he shook his head in denial; then of 
a sudden a malicious grin distorted his sallow 
face. 

"Why yes, Your Honor, when I come to think 
of it, there is lan old nun — ^pardon, a sister of my 
father, — by that name. I have never met her 
but I've heard of her. Father never mentioned 
her name but once, and that was twenty years 
ago. At that time she begged him for a lodg- 
ing in his house. 'She is the disgrace of the 
family,' he said, 'she will never darken my door.' " 

"The disgrace of the family?" the Superintend- 
ent repeated questioningly. 

"Had your aunt done an3rthing terrible?" 

"Only this, which mother later on told us, name- 
ly, that she entered a convent and became a devout 
fanatic. Father never forgave her the step." 

"Well, well, and you, do you also consider your 
aunt the disgrace of the family?" the official iron- 
ically asked. 

The convict dropped his head. 

"Do you know what convent your aunt has 
entered and by what name she is known as a 
nun?" 
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"I never asked and no one ever told me. Our 
aunt was considered as practically dead/' 

"That aunt of yours, Francis Preitker, is now 
really dead," said the Superintendent with em- 
phasis. "Tliis morning, just as you came to the 
cemetery with the prison-van, a large proces- 
sion of priests and people were following her 
body to the grave. She stood in such great re- 
pute thruout the whole district, that no Preitker, 
noble or otherwise, need ever be ashamed of her. 
I hope that what I have told you will not be with- 
out fruit. I mentioned the incident for your 
benefit. You can go." 

The old priest was not ignorant of the vicissi- 
tudes that had overtaken the Ftoiily Preitker. He 
knew of the sad death of Leopold's oldest son who 
fell in a duel ; he knew of the escapades and crimes 
of the second and that he was locked up in Saint 
Augustine the former convent where for many 
years the aunt had lived and served God. He 
spared the aged nun this news especially since 
he knew that she was daily praying for her rela- 
tives living or dead. The priest, moreover, was 
aware of the cause which brought this visitation 
about 

His Excellency Leopold was above all governed 
by an abnormal self-esteem; his children like 
himself were swelled with conceit and pride. 
"We know what is due and what is becoming the 
honor of our family," he was wont to say. '*The 
honor of the family," was his watchword. And 
yet on the other hand, he neglected all those 
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means which could give the watchword significa- 
tion, namely, Religion, prayer and the Sacra- 
ments. The consequences were inevitable; as in 
every irreligious family, his children helped 
on the "honor of the family," by gross misdeeds 
and all kinds of crimes. 

The singularly beautiful death of the Augustin- 
ian Nun was poetized and sung the country over. 
In time, the Court got to hear of it, where it 
caused an immense sensation, for the reason that 
the nun was a sister of the Privy Councilor von 
Preitker. The touching story mellowed the king 
somewhat toward the profligate No. 86. The 
convict was indebted to his saintly and revered 
aunt, Sister Mechtildis, that his sentence was 
commuted to exile and that he was permitted to 
emigrate to America, 
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With difficulty the stout landlord of the inn To 
the Robin, made his way down the rectory stairs. 
At the landing he met the housekeeper, the priest's 
sister, who invited him to step into the sitting- 
room for a little while. 

With an unfriendly face he replied curtly: 
"Thank you, thank you! I have no time to-day; 
the next time perhaps. Do you come over; my 
wife would be pleased/' 

In an ill-humor he passed thru the garden 
quickly. Once out of sight and hearing he began 
to grumble at and blame the priest because the 
latter had refused to agree with him upon a single 
jot or tittle in a matter so evidently plain. "It is 
a woman's notion," he muttered, "nothing more; 
a crazy whim of old Agatha — ^surely, no sensible 
person can call it an3rthing else ! To think of it, 
she wants to cross the ocean in her old age, to go 
to Palestine, to visit Jerusalem with the great 
pilgrimage next spring! Worst of all, I, the 
landlord of The Robin, the Church Trustee, am 
committed to the plan, have pledged myself, so 
that now I don't know how to get out of it." 

A year land a half ago, at her Jubilee as house- 
maid-Hshe had been thirty years in service at The 
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Robin — ^upon presenting her a gift of thirty 
marks, the landlord took occasion to remark that 
if she had any wish in mind then and there, it 
would be granted. Therupon the servant quiet- 
ly replied she had indeed a wish, one single wish, 
but for the present she would rather say nothing 
about it excepting only this that the granting of 
the same would cost the innkeeper nothing, for 
it had reference merely to a pilgrimage she in- 
tended to make sometime. 

To this modest request the landlord most gener- 
ously agreed. Giving her his hand he asserted that 
in this case his word would be the equivalent of 
an oath, that once she was ready, ipermission 
would be granted her to visit whatsoever sanctu- 
ary she pleased. The promise accordingly having 
been given, the simple, virtuous Agatha smiled 
and bowed and having thanked a hundred times 
"God bless you !" she stammered in conclusion : 
"When I have saved uip the necessary money, then 
I will tell you the (place I wish to visit." 

That is all she said on her Jubilee Day a year 
and a half ago. In the meantime the innkeeper 
had forgotten all about her wish and his solemn 
promise, when all of ta sudden he was confront- 
ed with both. 

The old servant apprised him it was her inten- 
tion to join the great «pilgrimage which was 
shortly to leave for Palestine and Jerusalem. She 
added that in three weeks it would leave 
Europe; that her name had already been handed 
in and the fare, three hundred marks, every 
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penny of which was her own, had been paid and 
that the pious excursion from its start to its re- 
turn would take four weeks lacking one day. 

The landlord was dumbfounded, paralsrzed, 
when he saw old Agatha before him and heard 
her wish. "Agatha," he shouted, "that goes be- 
yond my promise ; at the very furthest I meant it 
to include a journey to the Virgin's shrine at 
Altdtting or to Our Lady of the Hermits, but to 
Jerusalem — ^never. To stay away from the inn 
for four weeks, I'll not agree to that." 

The old servant insisted ; she reminded him of 
his word which granted her the right to visit any 
shrine she liked ; she stated that she expected no 
pay while away and that she had engaged her 
niece as substitute at the inn during her ab- 
sence. 

While pleading her case she wept and with up- 
raised hands besought the master not to go back 
on his promise, that she would pray fervently 
for him and his family at the Holy Sepulchre. 

Simple-minded Agatha found a stanch support 
in her mistress. The latter argued with her 
husband to yield to the servant's wish because 
it would prove a blessing to them in the end ; 
moreover, in early spring, work would be slack; 
by the time the busy season begins, Agatha would 
be back. Then did the old servant beg more 
stipulating that if this wish were granted, she 
would during the rest of her life a3k for nothing 
more. If permitted to visit the Holy Land she 
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would thank the landlord during all eternity, and 
after all, had he not already granted her the favor 
on her festival day? — 

The innkeeper knew not what to answer. In 
his dilemma he went to see his pastor, who as a 
practical man might advise him how to conquer 
the capricious stubbomess of the old servant; 
with the priest on his side, who in Agatha's esti- 
mation ranked next to God, he hoped for an easy 
victory. 

After patiently listening to the objections and 
lamentations of the landlord and questioning him 
on one or two points, the priest replied : 

''Strange as it may seem, neither pleasure nor 
curiosity, but deep devotion and a profound faith, 
are the motives which urge Agatha to visit 
Palestine; she is still strong enough to stand the 
journey; the money requisite she has earned thru 
hard work and saved at great sacrifice and for a 
year and a half now she has built on your promise 
with an unshaken trust; you cannot go back on 
your word* Moreover, it is costing you nothing, 
therefore you may well grant her the pleasure so 
laudable and sacred in itself of pilgrimaging to 
the Holy Land." 

The plethoric innkeeper had the above advice 
for his trouble of visiting the priest and he was 
now convinced Agatha had gained her point.. This 
put him into a bad temper and was the reason 
why he refused to tarry at the rectory in spite of 
the housekeeper's invitation and why he mut- 
tered and scolded so on his way home. He blam- 
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ed Agatha who had always been so tractable and 
unassuming, who never before had asked for a 
favor, for her self-will and stubbornness ; he con- 
demned all pilgrimages and the organizers of 
them; he censured the Sunday Journal for spon- 
soring and boosting this particular one; he found 
fault with the old woman because nottiing else 
apparently attracted her in ihe paper but this 
advertisement about Jerusalem; he was soured 
at the priest for taking her part; he reproached 
himself for his tenderness and stupidity in as- 
senting to the pious notion of the serwnt at the 
time of her Jubilee; but most of all was he em- 
bittered against his wife who instead of siding 
with him stuck to the obstinate grayhaired maid. 

He scolded and scolded — ^the whole world, 
everybody, — and simply for the reason that the 
old devoted Agatha, who had served the inn faith- 
fully for so many years, had made up her mind 
to cross the sea to visit the Holy Land. 

His prophecies, however, were even more dire- 
ful than his scoldings were bitter. That Agatha 
would get mortally sick the second day of the 
trip, that she would be a burden to all on the ship, 
that she would succumb to sea-sickness, that a 
sunstroke would kill her, the heat of Palestine 
smother her; she would be shipwrecked, attacked 
by robbers, laid low by a consuming fever so as 
not even to be able to recite a decent Our Father; 
that on account of her menial position, she would 
be given the last place above and below board, 
would be shoved to the rear in every place and ac- 
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cordingly be deprived of the pleasure of viewing 
the sacred sites of Palestine and most touching 
spots in the sanctuaries of Jerusalem. 

She will never return. Or granting she re- 
turns, and there are ninety-nine chances out of a 
hundred against it, granting she will not be left 
behind a helpless invalid, or that on account of 
the awful hardships of the trip she does not die 
and is not buried at sea where never a friend can 
visit her grave, granting all this, the result will 
be almost as deplorable: she will return an ex- 
hausted incurable cripple, obliged to spend the 
rest of her life in bed ... 

Such was the substance of the landlord's scold- 
ings and prophecies, extemporized by his fertile 
mind on his way home from the rectory. 

The priest upon the taverner's departure, got 
up and leaning against the window of his study 
as WAS his custom, looked out at the church and at 
the landscape which in spite of an ardent, radiant 
afternoon sun was still frost-bound and covered 
with snow-fdrifts. He was in a meditative mood, 
thinking of Agatha and her project to visit the 
Holy Land. 

Needless to say, his thoughts upon the subject 
were the opposite of the innkeeper's. 

The venerable man was musing on a touching 
episode that long ago had escaiped his mind but 
which tiie visit of the landlord had brought back 
to him. Years ago as a young curate he came to 
the town of which to-day he was pastor^ The 
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Lent after his arrival he related to the school 
children incidents in the Passion of Our Blessed 
Savior, the vivid details of which he found in the 
writings of Catherine von Emmerich. 

Profoundly impressed with the awful scenes 
so graphically described by the saintly ecstatic, 
he pictured to his young hearers as if he had been 
an eyewitness, how Christ our dear Redeemer 
was stretched upon the cross and with fierce nails 
was riveted thereunto and how having shed every 
drop of His blood He died amidst excruciating 
torments. While the class was listening to the 
story of the Crucifixion with rapt attention, he 
was attracted by the mien of a little girl in the first 
bench. The child followed him with a fixed look, 
oblivious of all around ; its eyes were dilated and 
two large tears welled forth unbidden and be- 
dewed its cheeks; love and sympathy for Jesus 
suffering held its mind and heart in thrall. 

This little girl was none other than the present 
old Agatha, maidservant at The Robin the 
past thirty years. Consequently the priest was 
not surprised when he heard of the aged woman's 
intention ; he knew that she was worthy to visit 
the holy places of Palestine. 

Many of the parishioners looked down upon 
Agatha as very commonplace end narrow; he on 
the contrary, having a better opportunity than 
anyone else to study her, esteemed her as 
one of the best members of his parish. But even 
so he did not know her thoroughly, for in Confes- 
sion she revtoled her faults and shdrtcomings 
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only but never her countless good deeds known 
to God alone. 

For example, the priest had no idea with what 
severity Agatha observed Lent and especially 
Holy Week. 

Those were the most serious and important 
weeks in her life during which she treated her 
body rigorously and unmercifully. Then did she 
endure voluntarily hunger and thirst, prayed on 
her knees in her little room at night a whole hour 
lat a time and sometimes even longer; then was 
she more silent and recollected than ever. 

Nor was her duty slighted or neglected in con- 
sequence; on the contrary, with joy and alacrity, 
she was the first to begin work in the morning, 
the last to leave off at night, ready, moreover, at 
any time to assist others. No one knew the secret 
of her soul; no one knew that dumg Lent she 
proposed as far as possible to follow her Savior 
thru Jerusalem to Calvary. Her mistress sus- 
pected that the faithful servant wias trying to pat- 
tern her life to some high ideal but when ques- 
tioned directly upon the subject, the maid always 
gave an evasive answer. 

If her pastor had known these secrets of her 
soul he would even more resolutely have inter- 
vened in her behalf and insisted that permission 
to visit the Holy Land be granted her; he would 
also the better have understood why she so craved 
the favor. But he did not know all tiiis nor the 
fact that from her very childhood the one burn- 
ing desire of her heart had been to see the holy 
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places where her dearest Jesus had walked and 
suffered and died. Day and night she dreamed 
of the privilege some day to be allowed to join 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where, she was assur- 
ed, she would be blessed as nowhere else. To re- 
alize this wish was the purpose of her life, the 
object of her prayers. "Yes, and if I were certain 
it would cost me my life, I would venture the 
journey,'* she was wont to repeat. 

When the pilgrimage to Palestine therefore, 
was organized, she came forward with her re- 
quest as we have seen, encouraged by her mistress, 
supported by the priest, and opposed but to no 
purpose, by the innkeeper. Upon the eve of her 
departure he reluctantly joined the household in 
wishing her a happy trip and safe return ; he 
bowed to her and was even touched to tears when 
she assured him that she would pray most fervent- 
ly at the Holy Sepulchre for him and his family 
and that upon her return she would make up in 
her work what her niece with her best efforts 
might have failed to accomplish. Two weeks be- 
fore Easter she would be back. 

The weeks passed raipidly; four, five, six had 
elapsed since the start, and the pilgrims were all 
safely back again. Easter came and Low Sunday 
but Agatha had not returned. 

« « ♦ 

It was the last day the pilgrims might tarry in 
the Holy City ; they had all been to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre fpr the last time. Every 
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available moment was utilized, for time was urg- 
ing. Out of the church and down the narrow 
stair-like street the visitors pushed and thronged 
in close ranks. 

Suddenly there was a halt at the end of the line. 
One of the marchers had tripped up on the ter- 
race-steps. 

"It's nothing, it's nothing!" the woman prone 
on the ground with an embarrassed smile reas- 
sured the parties who were trying to lift her to her 
feet. Hardly up, she fell back again heavily, with 
a half -stifled groan. A dozen arms raised her up 
gently and slowly. It was no use. Pale and with 
pain-distorted face she sank to the stony terrace. 

"God help me," she whispered, "I think my 
foot is done for. . ." 

The procession came to a stop. A surgeon in 
the party stepped up and after a cursory exam- 
ination, had the woman carried down the rugged 
street by three or four able and willing sympa- 
thizers. 

Men and women looked at her with pity and 
overwhelmed her with kind and encouraging 
words, because appealing to them even more than 
the physical pain, was the mental anguish ex- 
pressed in her eyes and face. The chaplain of 
the pilgrims came up to her next and told her not 
to feel distressed, everything would be all right. 
He asked her where she had lodged. 

"At the French Franciscans," she replied. 
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"Very well. Take her to the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, then, they will care for her as if in her 
own house," the chaplain commanded. 

This was the last evening of the Palestine Pil- 
grimage, and the members spent the final hours 
in detached groups. 

"What are they going to do with the unfortun- 
ate woman?'' was asked. 

"She will have to be left behind,*' a voice ven- 
tured to reply. 

"That would be terrible!" 

"It all depends on the surgeon ; he alone can de- 
cide what is to be done." 

"The ipoor old woman will die of grief if ai^- 
prised of the fact. To be left behind in a strange 
country — ^it is terrible!" 

"Not so awful as it would seem at first. Cases 
of the kind are not uncommon. There will al- 
ways be a ship in the harbor to take her home 
once she is up and foot-sure again." 

"How did the accident happen?" 

"Probably by stepping on a loose stone her 
ankle turned and gave her an ugly fall." 

"Yes, and then she's quite old and no doubt a 
little slow and clumsy." 

"She was the oldest among the women pil- 
grims." 

"I noticed that she walked with difficulty and 
that she was always the last at the places of 
meeting agreed ui)on." 

"Then, there was the handicap of her cloth- 
ing! The dress she is wearing niust be her every 
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day attire. The coarse, heavy fabric must have 
tired and exhausted her. For the Orient, lighter, 
airier stuffs are necessary. My, how she must 
have suffered of heat in the glowing desert!" 

"I agree with you that she is not wholly re- 
sponsible for the fall ; in fact, no more to blame 
than if she had been felled by a sunstroke in- 
stead." 

Such were the remarks passed about the poor 
woman; everyone pitied her from his heart. Of 
course there 'were two or three who modified their 
3ympathy by remarking that so old and unhandy 
a person had no business to attempt such a 
journey and especially since one of her mentality 
at the best could have no proper understanding 
and appreciation of the meaning of a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. 

No doubt, if the landlord of The Robin in far- 
away South Germany had overheard these re- 
marks he would have sided with the parties with 
a comment of his own: "Didn't I prophesy it, 
didn't I know it? Didn't I advise her against 
going, and didn't she, to have her own way, go 
all the same? It has happened to Agatha exact- 
ly as I foretold." 

Poor Agatha it was and no one else who had 
met with the accident when about to bid farewell 
to the holy sites of Palestine; she had wrenched 
her foot badly and was carried back to her lodg- 
ing at the Sisters.' 

With her foot and ankle swathed and bound 
she lay suffering in the hospital. It was the 
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day after the grievous mishap. The night was 
calm and quiet. The canopy of heaven was 
studded with stars, tiie very stars which upon 
a time had smiled upon Abraham and Moses and 
upon the Son of God Incarnate. Like burnished 
silver the first streak of the crescent moon in her 
first quarter shone and announced the coming 
of spring and Easter. 

But poor Agatha could do nothing but lie on 
her cot motionless and bewail her lot. From her 
earliest days this had been her one irrepressible 
wish — ^to visit Jerusalem and the Holy Land. How 
her heart leaped with joy when permission had 
been granted! On the journey over land and 
across the sea, Jerusalem was uppermost in her 
mind, and only Jerusalem; the towns and sites 
and islands on the way which gave such pleasure 
to her fellow travelers, hardly interested her at 
all. She was so meek and obliging on the train, 
and satisfied with the last place because she 
thought the other passengers were much better 
and a thousand times wiser than she the poor ser- 
vant. Immediately after boarding the ship she 
was attacked with sea sickness that held on to 
her from Genoa to Jaffa and nearly killed her, 
so that she had to be carried ashore. It caused 
her terrible suffering, more so than the stifling 
heat, or the dust which like a mist of flour im- 
pregnated the air and settled everywhere, or the 
pleague of insects, or the change in food and 
drink. 
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Still, what did she care for all these annoyances 
and difficulties in her path, the path that led to 
Jerusalem where her Savior had lived and died ! 
For ten days she had the unspeakable happiness 
to tread the very ground where two thousand 
years before, Jesus the Son of God and His Bless- 
ed Mother and the holy Apostles had walked. The 
pilgrims visited all the sacred places, Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem; they ascended Mt. Sion, they 
stood upon the site of the temple, they followed 
the veritable Way of the Cross, they visited 
Calvary and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The natural and architectual beauties of these 
sacred spots and sanctuaries she took little notice 
of, so impressed was she with the one profound 
truth, that here her Savior had died for all men, 
for her too, then, the poor handmaid, and that 
in these favored precincts and environments He 
would enrich her with many special graces. In 
spite of the immense exertion of traveling from 
place to place which to her was truly a Way of 
the Cross, she felt exuberantly happy. All her 
life she vowed that she would thank God for 
having granted her the favor to make this pil- 
grimage. 

And now, and now — 

To think of it! Hardly beyond the portal of 
the holy Basilica of the Sepulchre, she is fated 
to trip and fall and to injure her foot and this 
on the very last day ! 

To think of it! For fifty years, summer and 
winter, she had climbed the hills and scaled the 
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bluffs of her homeland, and the plateaus that were 
sometimes covered with the sleekest, silken grass, 
at other times with treacherous snow and glide- 
ice; clambered them up and down with never an 
accident — and behold! here in Jerusalem on an 
ordinary street, she slips and injures her foot so 
grievously that the surgeon compels her to re- 
main in the hospital till her ankle is again all 
right, granting what is by no means certain, that 
this can be effected with rest and treatment. 

No later than yesterday morning several of 
her companions, men and women, and the direct- 
or of the pilgrimage were at her bedside to bid 
her good-by; thereupon they left Jerusalem and 
by this time they are far out at sea homeward 
bound. And she, Agatha, bedridden, must re- 
main. She, the only one of all the visitors, is 
left behind sick, moneyless, and deserted ; she 
has not a friend in the strange land; no one 
knows how long she will have to keep to her bed 
or When or how, if ever, she will get home. It is a 
searching trial indeed. Did she not venture the 
trip with the purest intention? Unbidden the 
question arises, querulous for an answer: Why, 
0 Lord, why this? 

But Agatha did not bewail her lot in the man- 
ner just described. She shook her head deter- 
minedly, — ^no, she would not complain and la- 
ment. God had granted her the privilege to see 
the Holy Land — ^the difficulties and suffering be- 
fore and after mattered little. 
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The next morning the Suiperioress who spoke 
German as fluently as her native French, came to 
Agatha's room to console and encourage her. 

But the aged servant was not languishing for 
want of consolation. "Venerable Mother," she re- 
plied, "a misfortune it was no doubt, and I would 
gladly have returned home with the travelers. 
But God wished it otherwise and He knows best. 
It is in His native land, in His own country, He 
wishes me to tarry and every hour of my sojourn 
here will bring me new blessings. 

"He holds me here by His will; He will lead me 
back to my home at His pleasure^I am not wor- 
ried at all. It was love of my Savior brought 
me here. He will not desert me." 

"Yes, my dearest, and your pains will like- 
wise pass away," the Superioress remarked. 

"My pains? Ah, Venerable Mother, the little 
that I suffer is not worth reckoning during Lent 
and especially in this land bedewed with the 
blood of Christ. What are my sufferings compar- 
ed to His? Moreover, who was at fault that I 
am confined to this bed? No one but myself. My 
stupidity and weakness alone are to blame. Had 
I looked where I was stepping it would not have 
happened. All the other pilgrims descended the 
alley-street without difficulty, none tripped and 
fell excepting I— the stupid goose!" 

Such was Agatha's dialogue with the Superior- 
ess. The latter was convinced before long that 
the simple woman needed no special comforter. 
With tears in her eyes she remarked to herself: 
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"Old Agatha is better able to instruct and en- 
courage me than I, her." 

« « « 

The silence of death reigned in the twin 
chapels of the Crucifixion and of Calvary ex- 
cepting for the muffled sound of the moving 
throngs in the distant parts of the Church of 
The Holy Sepulchre and the noise near-by of the 
talkative, laughing Greek Schmismatics, of the 
Russians and Armenians, who were conducting 
themselves irreverently in the cloister of the 
spacious rotunda. 

It was nearing sunset. The twilight of evening, 
helped by the glare of numerous lamps and can- 
dles large and small, enabled the pilgrims to ad- 
mire the rich floor mosaics, the blood-veined mar- 
bles of the walls, the vaulted roofs and domes 
of the chapels. In the rear of the chaipel of the 
Crucifixion^ the Blessed Mother and St. John 
imaged life-size in marble, might be seen to the 
right and left of the Cross upon which the body 
of Christ, the Savior of the world, is nailed and 
suspended. 

The Crucifixion Group stands beneath a huge 
semi-circular arch, the background of which is 
a sumptuous tessellated wall of silver squares in 
bass-relief. Surrounding the foot of the cross 
in dazzling promiscuity, highly ornamented can- 
delabra are burning day and night. Gorgeous 
lamps and most conspicuous of all a superb lustre 
of crystal globes pendent from the arch» .add to 
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the bewildering scene, which, but for the fact 
that the solar light within the sanctuary is sub- 
dued and somber, would come perilously near to 
garish splendor. 

In front of the Group of the Crucifixion there 
is a marble balustrade, in the center of which 
and much higher, a large altar-stone covered with 
linen, is resting on two artistic alabaster pillars. 
Beneath and a little to the rear of this altar-table, 
marble stairs lead to a gloomy and awe-inspiring 
chamber, the chapel of Calvary. 

This is the holiest place in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the most sacred place in the 
Holy Land, the most awful site in the world. 
For on this spot, nineteen hundred years ago 
stood the cross upon which Christ hung susi)end- 
ed for three hours in the agony of death. It is 
the summit of Golgotha, Calvary, where the 
sacrifice for man's salvation was offered. Here 
is the rock where the cross was planted, here is 
the very socket in the granite into which it was 
sunk. On this rocky pinnacle the divine tragedy, 
the Deicide was accomplished. 

These stones heard the Seven Last Words of 
Christ: The touching, admirable prayer: "Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." Heard Jesus entrusting Mary and John to 
each other as mother and son; heard the cry, "I 
thirst!" Heard the cry of his limitless anguish: 
"My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!" 
and the sublime infinitely significant: "It is 
consummated!" Heard Christ's shout of triumph, 
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of victory; a repetition of the grand Scriptural 
word "Let it be!" ffis *fisiV' at the creation of a 
new world, of peace, of light, of truth. This most 
blessed spot heard the last prayer of the dying 
Savior: "Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit!" Saw the eyes of Jesus glaze and His 
divine head sink low in death. . . 

Only a few steps to the right of the altar of 
the Crucifixion, the rent can be seen in the rock 
which burst when Christ had shielded up the 
ghost. It is a mute testimony to this day that 
even brute nature bewailed the sufferings and 
death of the Son of God. 

The Chapel of the Crucifixion therefore over- 
roofs the most sacred spot in all Palestine, in all 
the world. 

With awe the pilgrim line enters the chapel; 
not a word is spoken. Silently they throng the 
floor and kiss the hallowed stones; tears of pity 
and of sorrow flow from many an eye and 
groans and sobs are heard. 

Not Catholics only but Christians of every sect 
and confession and nationality come and go in- 
cessantly. In one comer of the sanctuary a 
lady and gentleman were kneeling in company 
with a Franciscan who acted as their guide. 
Whereas other groups were permitted to stay but 
a short time wiUiin this holy place in order to 
make way for others, this party of three was left 
undisturbed. 

The sound of Choral singing was wafted into 
the chapel. The place was immediately 
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cleared of worshipers. "The Procession!" was 
whispered from one to another. 

It is the customary procession organized at 
four o'clock in the afternoon every day in the 
year, made up of tourists and pilgrims and head- 
ed by a Franciscan Father which is wending 
its way to the chapel of the Calvary. Starting 
from the sanctuary of the Apparition in the 
Franciscan Convent, it halts on its way at each 
of the principal stations in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, with the holiest site of all for its 
goal — Mount Golgotha. 

Slowly and reverently the pilgrims ascend the 
eighteen steps leading upward to Calvary hill. 
The choir boys in white surplice and the officiat- 
ing priest vested in a Cope, enter first, then the 
Franciscan Fathers and then the pious tourists 
from everjrwhere. Each participant in the 
procession carries a lighted candle. The pil- 
grims defile to right and left and the chapel is fill- 
ed. The silence is profound while the minister- 
ing priest incenses the place of Crucifixion. 

The boys in solemn discant sing the hymn of 
the Cross: 

"Hail, Cross ! on which the Life Himself 
Died, and by death our life restored. . 
Three stanzas follow. 

Then the priest with tremulous voice and deep 
emotion reads the words of the Evangelist: "And 
it was almost the sixth hour; and there was 
darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour ; 
and the sun was darkened, and the veil of the tern- 
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pie was rent in the midst. And Jesus crying 
with a loud voice, said : Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit. And saying which, he gave 
up the ghost." To these words the simple com- 
ment is added : '"When He had uttered these words 
He died here on this very spot/' 

With a loud voice the priest chants: "We 
adore Thee, 0 Christ, and we bless Thee..." 
The boys respond: "Because by Thy holy cross 
Thou hast redeemed the world !" While the song 
arises and fills the chapel from the floor to the 
vaulted ceiling, he sings the Oremus in which he 
prays God thru the merits of the sufferings and 
death of His Son to bless His .people. . . 

"Amen!" the choristers answer. Leaving the 
chapel slowly the procession halts at the sacred 
mortuary slab which marks the place of Christ's 
embalmment and lastly at the holy grave where 
their pious journey ends. 

Most attentively the lady and gentleman watch- 
ed each step of procedure in this Way of the Cross. 
Right in front of them they noticed a very old 
person with lighted taper who was lagging 
somewhat in the rear of the procession as she 
was laboriously descending the stairs from 
Calvary Chapel to the Basilica. 

The lady nudged her husband to draw his at- 
tention to the rough home-spun in which the wo- 
man was clad. 

That very instant the gentleman got a look at 
the aged pilgrim's face, a face reflecting the pro- 
foundest faith and deepest fervor; he was touch- 
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ed to the quick, the woman herself noticed 
neither him nor anyone else; she was trying with 
utmost effort to keep up with the line of march. 

The rich, refined couple left the church by an 
exit on the left side, at the portal of which the 
Turkish sentinels of the Church of the Sepulchre 
had congregated to laugh and talk, sip coffee and 
smoke cigarettes. 

"Did you notice the old woman?" the lady ask- 
ed her husband. "To judge from her costume she 
is a country-woman of ours.'* 

"I took no notice of her dress," he replied, "but 
this I saw, that for faith and piety she is one 
pilginm among thousands." 

« « « 

It was in the forenoon several days later. In 
the spacious courtyard of the hospital of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Jerusalem there was 
much life and commotion. At least fifty patients 
were waiting their turn to be treated. With 
hardly an exception they were natives of the city 
and vicinity, Christians, Mohammedans, Jews, 
decrepit men and women and sick children, 
peasants, laborers, and lordly sons of the desert. 

Patiently they stood around awaiting their 
chance to speak to one or other of the two Sisters 
at the grate about their hurts and ailments. For 
trivial complaints a remedy was handed out then 
and there; the more grievously afilicted were 
directed to an open ward for examination, where 
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wounds were washed and dressed and medicines 
prescribed for the fever-sick. 

The Superioress was the chief personage among 
these babbling, whimpering, pleading sufferers. 
She listened to all and answered the individuals 
as the case demanded, in Turkish, Arabian, 
French, Italian or German. 

In the midst of her work the bell at the porter's 
lodge rang; a couple had just entered the gate. 
She went forward to meet them. 

It was the lady and gentleman whom we had 
met some days before in the chapel of Calvary; 
their Franciscan guide accompanied them. 

They had not come for medical service. 

The pale face of the Superioress mantled a 
lovely red when she heard the name of the part- 
ies from the Franciscan Father and of their in- 
tention to inspect the hospital. 

And no wonder; the visitors were of princely 
rank. 

While edging thru the promiscuous gather- 
ing of patients, the Superioress related to them 
in the German language the stories of their real 
and imaginary ailments and how the Sisters 
managed and treated the applicants. She took 
her distinguished guests thru the clinic, thru the 
hospital wards and private rooms. The visitors 
were delighted with all they saw and heard. 

After a moment's reflection the Superioress re- 
marked: "Your Excellencies, since you are 
German, perhaps it would interest you to meet 
a woman from your own country." 
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"A German, a country-woman?" 

She is either from Austria, Bavaria, or the 
Tyrol," the zealous Superioress answered, the 
while the prince smiled at the geographical ac- 
curacy of the French nun. The latter continued : 
"She is a poor, old creature with a heart of gold. 
She was a member of the large German pilgrim- 
age which visited Jerusalem seven weeks ago; 
on the very day fixed for the return of the pil- 
grims, she slipped and injured her ankle severe- 
ly. Thank God, we have her on her feet again ; 
she can walk but only with great difficulty. No 
doubt she had been a servant for many years 
but all the Sisters say that never before had the 
hospital harbored a patient so pious and so re- 
signed. Like a heroine she bears her pain. Her 
trust in God is childlike and profound." 

"And she is in this house." 

"Yes, Your Excellencies! In the morning she 
must keep her bed in order to spare herself. But 
in the afternoon she is allowed to get up and 
then all persuasion to the contrary, she hobbles 
down to the Church of the Sepulchre to join in 
the daily procession." 

The princely couple looked at each other 
significantly. "May we be permitted to see her 
for a moment?" 

"Certainly, Your Excellencies! What pleasure 
it will afford her — visitors from her own coun- 
try..." 
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The Superioress hesitated a moment as if pre- 
paring to say something; the gentleman surmis- 
ed what was on her mind. 

"Venerable Mother, you will not tell her of 
course, who we are. It will be sufficient to in- 
troduce us as German countnrmen of hers." 

They entered the pleasant, spotless room ac- 
cordingly, where Agatha erstwhile housemaid 
at The Robin lay resting. 

"Agatha, here are visitors from your country!" 
the Superioress announced. 

"Countrjrmen !" she exclaimed, "is it possible? 
Welcome to the Holy Land — oh, what a pleasure!" 

With beaming eyes she extended her hand in 
greeting to the strangers. But after a cursory 
look at the lady and the gentleman she turned 
red in the face. "Pardon me, I thought you were 
common people like myself, else I would not have 
been so forward in my speech," she stammered. 

"All the same, we are countrymen of yours 
and surely that is the principal thing," the lord 
replied. The princess began asking Agatha about 
her home. The old servant answered respectfully 
and then told her also the story of the accident. 

"You have fared badly indeed," the lady re- 
marked, "to have met so grievous a mishap in a 
strange land and to be left behind by the pilgrims 
who long before this are at home again." 

To which the prince added : "You have reason 
like your Savior to say; *My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me!'" 
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Agatha turned red a second time. "No, no, 
Sir, not at all ; that would have been akin to 
blasphemy — so it seems to me. It was a little 
misfortune that was nothing, nothing at all com- 
pared with the sufferings of Our Lord. Not only 
that, but God meant to do me a favor thru this 
accident, I see it more clearly every day, so that 
my fall was really no misfortune at all. Just 
think, I have had the happiness seven times al- 
ready of making the grand procession round the 
Church of the Sepulchre! Such happiness I am 
wholly undeserving of !. . 

"Sometimes no doubt, you feel a little home- 
sick?" 

"Yes, yes, for we are now three weeks past 
Easter, and work is in full swing on the farm of 
The Robin; it would please me if I could re- 
turn. . . but <jod's will be done!. . .At first I said 
to myself: 'Agatha, you'll never return...' but 
the Superioress encouraged me saying: * Agatha, 
let us trust that Ood will send the angel of Ha- 
bacuc to carry you across the sea by the hair of 
your head, if necessary. Then too, there are 
other angels besides. When God is ready His 
messenger wil be on the spot/ In all this I agreed 
with the Venerable Mother. Are we not in the 
Holy Land; surely nowhere can we be nearer 
God." 

Their Excellencies, greatly edified with the 
simple woman, made her a present and bid her 
good-by. Upon leaving, the prince remarked: 
"Maybe we will meet again," 
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" *There are other angels besides the angel of 
Habacuc any one of whom God may send/ " the 
Suiperioress said. 

While kneeling with her consort in the chapel 
of the Crucifixion and reflecting upon the awful, 
harrowing scenes which were enacted within the 
space of those sacred precincts, one picture shone 
vividly before the eyes of the princess. 
The picture namely of St. Elizabeth who, in 
presence of the richly attired princess and 
princesses, the ducal suite and all the nobil- 
ity of Thuringia, after the grand entrance into 
the Court Chapel on Assumption Day, took off her 
crown and weeping bitterly, prostrated herself in 
adoration of her Savior before the large crucifix 
at the chancel. Spiritually, Her Excellency had 
already divested herself of her crown in emula- 
tion of the saintly landgravine, but the more 
effectually to express the sentiments that had 
overpowered her, she bethought herself of some 
way or plan by which to show her love to her 
Savior outwardly and practically. The visit to 
the sickbed of the aged servant suggested a solu- 
tion. . . 

The angel that was to conduct Agatha back to 
her country was at hand . . . 

After several minor excursions to places near 
and around Jerusalem, Their Excellencies pre- 
sented themselves a second time at the Hospital 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph. They notified the 
Superioress that providing Agatha were willing, 
they would take her home with them to her 
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country. Day after to-morrow the ship would 
leave. 

Was Agatha willing? Who could doubt it. 

As a matter of course, she had not the faintest 
idea who her benefactors were, they were travel- 
ing incognito; moreover, she gave it no second 
thought. 

In this fortunate way, old frail Agatha, still 
lame and limping, was brought home. Her only 
concern in the meantime was the fear that during 
her long absence the landlady of The Robin 
might have engaged a servant in her place. 
Having spent the best part of her life at the inn 
it would be hard for her to find employment with 
a new mistress. She was prepared for an un- 
welcome reception on part of the innkeeper, — 
that was inevitable, — ^because many times before 
he had upbraided and scolded her for little or no 
reason; but no matter, she would submit to the 
most frigid welcome and work for a bare living 
if only he took her back again. 

She could not conceal this anxiety, even when 
casually spoken to by Her Excellency. The lady 
consoled her saying, that since God had looked 
after her so far He might well be trusted not 
to forsake her in future. She took occasion also 
to ask Agatha more particularly about the town 
where she lived, about The Robin Inn and the 
farmstead ; to all of which the servant replied 
intelligently and fully. Without a trace of sea- 
sickness she stepped off with her patrons on the 
quays of Genoa, and the same afternoon the noble 
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party took the train north for Milan. Here the 
princely couple bade Agatha good-by. 

A servant took the aged woman to the train 
and engaged a first-class berth for her in which 
she could remain without change all thru Swit- 
zerland and until she reached German soil. Up- 
on leaving the station a thru-ticket to her town 
was handed her and twenty francs in silver. 

All went well as per schedule. Leaving the 
main line she got on to a local and before long 
the scenery was becoming quite familiar to her. 
At last the station to get off was announced. 

With much concern Agatha looked over her 
satchel and bundles so as not to leave anything in 
the coach. She brought back a little more than 
she had taken along: mementoes of the Holy 
Land. Most of these she had received from fel- 
low pilgrims ; there were little crosses and rosar- 
ies that had touched the tomb of Christ, flowers 
from Bethlehem, pictures and blessed medals. The 
innkeeper was to have first pick, providing of 
course he would take her back into service. 

"This is what he'll say," the old maid solilo- 
quized : " 'I see, she's back again, the stubborn 
woman ; her four weeks were extended to nine as 
was to be expected. She's limping and sick, just 
as I foretold ; 'twas foolish on her part to travel 
to Palestine, trying to ape the rich. Didn't 
everything happen just as I said it would? She's 
fortunate, tho she doesn't deserve it, that she 
came back alive at all; I wouldn't have insured 
her life for a i)enny. Well, stubbornness always 
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brings its own punishment; had Agatha listened 
to me and remained at home, she would have 
sound ankles as ever, and her life would be 
prolonged by at least ten years — * " 

Such, no doubt, and even worse will be the 
greeting from the innkeeper this very afternoon 
when dust-begrimed and weary and encumbered 
with a heavy satchel, she arrives at The Robin. 
But what of it; it had been her rare fortune to 
have seen the Holy Land ; no one can deprive 
her of the blessings she there received. 

*HjrOod woman, this is your station/' the con- 
ductor announced, picking up her valise and her 
packages; almost before she realized it, she was 
standing on the deserted depot platform and the 
train was speeding away. 

"For heaven's sake," she exclaimed looking 
somewhat dazed and adjusting her head-shawl. 

"How are you, Agatha; you're back I see!" a 
loud voice near-by shouted. 

Agatha turned round. "Well, well, it's 
Therese; I'm glad to see you! How do you hap- 
pen to be at the station this day and hour? You 
weren't on thei train, were you?" 

Therese, the landlord's oldest daughter, laughed. 
"I was sent here to get you." 

"To get me? But how did you And out I was 
coming on this train?" 

"The parish priest had a letter and he notified 
father." 

"Surely I didn't write; I'm not quite so stupid 
as to think it worth the priest's vrhile that he 
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should be informed what day old Agatha would 
return/' she protested. 

While talking thus they had stepped out of the 
little depot. Before them stood the proud Chest- 
nut mare harnessed to the landlord's carriage. 
Old Melchior was holding the restless animal 
that but seldom saw a train, by the bridle. Doff- 
ing his cap that was gay with a sprig of cedar he 
smiled at the pilgrim from ear to ear. 

"Therese, did you bring your father to the 
train?'' Agatha asked with a shadow mantling 
her face ; "I would Uke to have said at least 'How- 
dy !' to him. Is he greatly put out with me?" 

"My father?" the daughter repUed with sur- 
prise; "father is at home and he is not at outs 
with you otherwise he would not have sent me 
in the carriage to get you." 

"Sent you — ^to get me?" the simple woman 
exclaimed. "You'll not catch me with that joke!" 

"But all the same it's true, and no wonder, 
when, as in your case, one is privileged to 
return from the Holy Land in the company of a 
princess, ha, ha, !" 

Agatha looked at the speaker with mute as- 
tonishment. "Haven't I the use of my mind still," 
she remarked sadly. "Therese, what have you 
against me, tell me ?" 

"Now, now, Agatha, don't play off so," Therese 
answered impatiently; "you are not so simple as 
not to have known who they were that espoused 
your cause and brought you over from Palestine!" 
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"Of course, I knew," she replied; "they were 
the noble couple, Lord von Kronberg and lady. 
They remained over in Milan — " 

"That's rich; Agatha didn't know that she 
was traveling with a prince and his princess ; and 
that wishing to conceal their identity, they mere- 
ly assumed the name Kronberg! Well, then, 
step in." 

Agatha did not stir. Finally in deep reflection 
she said: "But how do you know all this? I 
ought— That can hardly be true!" 

"Never mind now and step into the carriage," 
Therese ordered while helping the limping wo- 
man up and in ; "if we don't hurry Melchior will 
drive back without us. Father and mother will 
explain everything to you. Just think what an 
honor it was for father when the priest handed 
him a letter from the princess in which after ex- 
pressing her regards to father and mother, she 
begged that he should welcome Agatha on her 
return, — ^that's you, Agatha, do you hear?— be- 
cause you were afraid father would not take you 
back; she also wrote how she casually found 
yeu in Jerusalem, how good and pious you were 
and that it was not your fault you met with the 
accident. Do you think father would send the 
carriage to the depot for nothing? The pastor 
said that your name along with those of the 
prince and princess might even appear in the 
papers. . ." 

This is what the wanderer heard while return- 
ing in company with Therese. Agatha's only 
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response was to clap her hands and shake her 
head in wonder and amazement. . .To return 
from the Holy Land under the protection of a 
princess! How wonderfully the infinitely good 
God had provided for and looked after her. First 
of all in so untoward a way to secure her the 
privilege of remaining in Jerusalem over Pas- 
sion and during Holy Week and Easter, so that 
she might the oftener satisfy her burning desire 
to pray in the Church of the Sepulchre and 
secondly to bring her home under such signal 
auspices! Did she not fare better than the most 
favored among the pilgrims? The hurt to her 
ankle was trivial, the lameness would soon dis- 
appear and if not, it would be a remembrance of 
the eighteen steps which she ascended time and 
again to Golgotha. 

The driver made the way from the station to 
the inn in a short time. Just as he halted he smack- 
ed his whip three times with a report like a 
pistol shot to apprise the landlord that Agatha, 
the prot6g6 of the princess, had arrived. 

And the reception was becoming her dignity. 
Aside from the fact that the landlord rehearsed 
the prophecies he had made and pointed to the 
fact that they had been on the whole verified, he 
was in the best of humor. About Agatha losing 
heij position there was never any question. The 
work, moreover, is not so pressing, the landlady 
assured the faithful servant but that some days 
would be granted her to recover from the fatigues 
of the journey. 
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"But you must tell us about the trip and pil- 
grimage, — ^much, very much — everything!" Ther- 
ese and her sister enjoined. 

"Oh, that I will indeed," Agatha with brim- 
ming eyes declared ; "Fll tell it all, and yet those 
deeper thoughts and feelings which agitate one 
who stands on Calvary's Mount, cannot be told 
for they are beyond utterance. Do you go your- 
self, Therese, to Jerusalem and stand in the 
sacred places where I have stood, and you'll un- 
derstand." 

"Of the prince and princess you must tell us 
also," the mistress added. "Were you not fright- 
ened to death speaking to them?" 

"I didn't know who they were; I thought 
SCronberg was their name. They were so kind 
to me and conversed with me upon a common 
footing that I was not in the least backward, no 
more than I am with you, in answering their 
questions." 

"You have had a good Guardian Angel, Agatha, 
I must admit," the mistress observed. 

The landlord who was of a more practical mind, 
was speculating seriously during the whole con- 
versation, whether it were not now advisable to 
change the inscription of his tavern sign from 
'TO THE ROBIN"— to 'To THE PRINCE." Or 
better still, he would try to obtain a beautiful 
paintingof the princeand princess whichhe would 
hang up in the common hall of the inn. Then 
would he tell every patron or casual visitor about 
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the distingruished honor of which he had been the 
recipient, namely that he had received a personal 
letter of regard from Their Highnesses — ^the while 
pointing to the gorgeous portraiture on the wall 
— ^a letter mailed to him from Milan, which, iper- 
mit me to inform you, is a large city — in North 
Italy. 
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It was shortly after Easter in the latter part 
of April, 1753, that a middle-aged man in blue 
uniform, with knee breeches, large buckle-shoes, 
and wearing the usual wig and queue of a ducal 
attendant, was threading his way with energetic 
strides so foreign to the native Roman, among 
the mighty columns under the Colonnades of St. 
Peter. It was toward evening and the casual 
pedestrian looked at him with astonishment. 
Turning to one side he entered a narrow street 
that parallels the elliptical plaza on the right and 
leads to the Casema degli Svizzeri, the barracks 
of the Papal Swiss Guards. Evidently he had 
been there many times before for he found the 
place without any difficulty. 

As soon as he had knocked and given the pass- 
word he was welcomed into the large social room 
of the volunteers. Hardly had he entered when 
he was accosted by a six-footer : "Glad to see 
you, countryman; you have kept your word." 

Immediately the tall soldier and the newcomer 
were engaged in lively talk in a comer of the 
somber room; they were joined shortly by other 
Swiss confederates and before long the conver- 
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sation in Alamannic and Swabian became quite 
general. 

'*My Swabian Cousin/' one of the circle ad- 
dressed the visitor, "how about the audience? 
Easter is past and every day since, distinguished 
parties are calling at the Vatican; inquire of the 
duke. . 

"What, the duke?" the newcomer in ducal live- 
ry interrupted. "My master is Count Eichel- 
berg!" 

"Tell that to the marines, fellow!" the first 
speaker replied laughing. "There's not a rag- 
picker in Rome but knows that Count von Eich- 
elberg is none other than His Serene Highness the 
Duke von Wirtemberg." 

"Yes, and that elderly man and the woman in 
his suite are not respectively the father of the 
Count and the mother of the Countess von Eich- 
elberg, nor are the other ladies and gentlemen in 
his entourage, his brothers and sisters as re- 
ported, but court attache's and nothing more. 
There is also a Lutheran preacher among his fol- 
lowing, is there not?" The question was propos- 
ed by a graybeard in civilian garb. He was a 
barber from the neighborhood. 

"How in the world did you find that out?" the 
prince's servant asked in surprise. "My master's 
strictly incognito." 

"Incognito!" the old barber chuckled. "In 
Rome no disguise or assumed name will do, the 
sun is too searching. Moreover, when there is 
question of an audience — " 
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"You're right, the audience! What about it?'' 
two of the Swiss interjected. "It's time for it; 
you're in Rome long enough and your master 
might well arrange to pay his respects to the 
Holy Father. We have been waiting patiently 
for our perquisite of sequins at the grand turn- 
out." A sequin is a gold coin worth a little over 
two dollars. 

The barber raised his hand and snapped his 
skinny Angers. "Sequins, forsooth," he said, 
"you'll have to strain your eyes to see them." 

"Not at all, we have a right to them as fee 
when standing attendance at a gala-audience!" 
three of the soldiers shouted. 

"But supposing the Duke of Wirtemberg 
doesn't arrange for an audience at all?" some 
one asked. 

There was dead silence for a moment. 

"That's an impossible supposition. The duke 
is a Catholic, isn't he. Cousin Swabian?" The 
questioner turned to the prince's servant who 
nodded in assent. What surprised the latter, 
however, was the fact, that the men seemed to 
know all about his master, his Religion, his 
business and intentions. 

"The duke I admit is Catholic," the friend of 
the liveried servant explained; "I am from 
Bieberach and that's not far from Wirtemberg 
and I am therefore certain of my statement. He is 
Catholic but the duchess is not, neither are his 
followers, nor is the country over which he rules. 
These are all Protestant and have no use for the 
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Pope." Turning to the servant the speaker con- 
tinued: "May I ask, are you a Lutheran per- 
haps also?" The servant blushed. 

"Among the seventeen who attend the duke I 
am the only Catholic," he replied. 

"And among such company your Religion 
hasn't staled or turned? That's remarkable!" 

The Swabian blushing more and more, answer- 
ed: "I was baptized a Catholic and such I in- 
tend to remain;" then emphatically he added, 
"and especially am I determined to live and die 
one, since I came here!" 

"Isn't it true, friend, such touching and impres- 
sive scenes as are witnessed during Holy Week and 
Easter in St. Peter's, cannot be seen anywhere 
else in the world?" 

The servant bobbed his head up land down in 
agreement. "I never could have imagined a sol- 
emnity so awe-inspiring," he remarked slowly 
and weightily; "it was grand, it was sublime," 

"Perhaps the duke and his young duchess 
were likewise powerfully affected by the impres- 
sive ceremonies," one of the listeners observed. 

Just then a loud command hallooed thru the 
room; the Swiss Guards got up immediately and 
hurried out, excepting only the countryman and 
the ducal servant; he and his friend were on fur- 
lough for that night. These two with the barber 
soon got into a confidential talk. "There is a 
great deal of difficulty about that audience," the 
latter whispered. The Swabian looked at him as- 
tonished. "I know it," he continued; *'a man 
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doesn't live thirty years in Rome for nothing, 
and then too, what have I acquaintances for?'' 

Filling his glass with Chianti, he cleared his 
throat and took a swallow; then with a solemn 
gesture he explained : ''The duke might have had 
an audience even before Holy Week. The Holy 
Father expected him to call but the prince re- 
fused. It was said that he balked at kissing the 
foot of the Pope." 

''Bigger men than the duke, kings and princes 
have complied with the ceremony," the Swiss re- 
marked, "nor did it hurt any of them." 

"Moreover, the duke, to look at him, i3 only 
a youth as yet. How old is he, Swabian?" the 
barber asked. "Twenty-five years," the attend- 
ant answered. 

"Well, for ten days now they are trying to ar- 
range for an audience. Cardinal Albani, Car- 
dinal Valenti, the Secretary of State, and other 
Cardinals have argued for hours at a time with 
the ducal officials and the court preacher, about 
the mode of procedure at the ceremony." 

"What, has the preacher an5rthing to say in the 
matter? Surely, he doesn't know the first 
principles that govern such affairs!" the Swiss 
soldier exclaimed. 

"I am stating facts merely. Strictly speaking 
it is not the preacher but the duchess who is 
causing all the difficulty. The duke could be per- 
suaded to conform to all the customs obligatory 
at a Papal Audience; she, however, will not give 
in. The Evangelicals are inciting the preacher. 
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he is inciting the duchess, and she, the duke, 
against what they consider a humiliating cere- 
mony. Every gutter-boy in the city knows that. 
Hence, I believe there will be no audience at all." 

"That would be scandalous," the ducal attend- 
ant reflected, "to tarry six weeks in Rome and 
not see the Pope !" 

"Well, we will see. Every one is on the alert. 
It is well-known in Rome that Count von Eichel- 
berg is none other than Duke Charles Eugene von 
Wirt^berg and the whole city is on tension to 
see whether he a Catholic prince, will pay the 
Pope the accustomed honor before his depar- 
ture." 

"Should he refuse, it were the first time as far 
back as memory goes, that such an insult had 
been tendered the Holy Father. In that case the 
sooner the duke leaves the city, the better and 
safer for him and his retinue ; the Romans revere 
and are attached to the Pope; they have sharp 
tongues and are excitable." 

The ducal servant, whom for short we'll call 
Ulric hereafter, drained his glass. "I must go; 
it's a long way to the Spanish Quarter and I 
don't know the streets too well.' 

"I'll accompany you a ways, Ulric," the Swiss 
volunteered. Coming from under the Colonnades 
they entered the piazza of St. Peter's. The gi- 
gantic plaza covered with the pall of a moonless 
spring night, was deserted. Excepting for the 
gurgling of the two jets of water the place was 
still and dead. Midway between the twin foun- 
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tains the hoary obelisk, like a huge, spectral Ang- 
er pointed skyward; in the background was seen 
the colossal, overpowering facade of St. Peter's, 
hundreds of feet in height, and above and beyond 
it, the pinnacle of Michael Angelo's masterpiece, 
the dome, in conception and daring alniost super- 
human. 

Involuntarily Ulric stood and muttered slowly 
and reverently: "Who could have foretold, that 
some day I would stand within the pale of this 
wonderful Basilica ! Rome, Rome ... if my grand- 
mother knew this!" 

''Is she still living?" his companion asked. 

"Yes, and she brought me up. My mother died 
when I was young; my father hired out to the 
Prussian Militia and was killed long ago in a 
skirmish. We were many in the family, where- 
fore some of us had to leave and go into service. 
I came to Ludwigsburg and was engaged by the 
duke. During the last years I have accompanied 
him as attendant on his trips to Paris, to Naples, 
to Turin, and twice to Venice. Venice is beauti- 
ful and imposing. But Rome stands unique — it 
is impossible to describe one's feelings while in 
this place." 

"No wonder. Cousin Ulric," the Swiss ex- 
plained: "Rome has no counterpart for what it 
has to show. Look at the obelisk; long before 
Christ, it has stood sentinel in the desert and it 
is not at all improbable that it saw the Mother of 
God, St. Joseph and the Child Jesus on their way 
to Egypt. Within the crypt of yonder Basilica 
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lie the remains of SS. Peter and Paul, and there 
beyond — ^he was pointing at the Vatican — ^resides 
the Head of all Christendom, the Vicar of 
Christ. . .This is holy ground that you are tread- 
ing. Thousands of martyrs have drenched it 
with their blood, and their bodies are interred 
here in the Catacombs beneath!" 

"A person feels inclined to remain here," Ul- 
ric sighed, "if for no other reason than to revive 
one's faith in this thorough Catholic atmosphere/' 
He groaned. 

His companion looked at him. 

"What ails you?" 

"My feelings got the better of me," Ulric re- 
plied evasively. It was none of his friend's 
business to know that standing in the shadow of 
St. Peter's he was suddenly thrilled with the con- 
viction: I am a Catholic; and grieved, that un- 
til now he had so little realized his dignity. Ulric's 
soul was in a fever and turmoil. On the one 
hand, his newly begotten pride in the Church 
and his reenkindled love for her, was strug- 
gling for expression, — ^for never until now did he 
appreciate her greatness and power — and on 
the other, his conscience was accusing him 
for having been so long unfaithful to the Church, 
and urging him to throw off his lethargy and live 
as he ought a true practical Catholic. In Stutt- 
gart and Ludwigsburg no one took Ulric for a 
Catholic. He knew very well that the practice of 
his faith would have cost him his position. It was 
so in those days. As a Catholic he could not have 
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held even the meanest position in the ducal ser- 
vice. He never formally apostatized, but inasfar 
as he wholly omitted his religious duties and es- 
pecially in that he attended worship and partook 
of the cup in the Protestant Church, he had 
practically denied his faith. 

For the first time in his life he realized the 
guilt and gravity of his cowardice. Moved and 
shaken as he had been by the soul-stirring ritual 
of Holy Week and by the rapturous, incompar- 
able festivities of the Easter celebration in St. 
Peter's, he was completely crushed this night, 
while standing on the piazza of the grandest 
sanctuary in all Christendom, before the Mother 
of all the Churches of the world, which as a 
silent monitor, faced, rebuked and threatened 
him. Impetuously his soul demanded peace, the 
grace of God, and that he return to his Holy 
Mother the Church. He was convinced more- 
over, that if this vehement cry of his soul were 
not complied with here in Rome— once he was 
back again in Stuttgart, his resolve to do so 
would vanish forever. 

They had crossed the plaza and were approach- 
ing Castle S. Angelo thru the suburb Borgo 
Nuovo, when the Swiss drew the attention of his, 
friend to a dark-cloaked figure wearing a shovel- 
hat who passed them with a silent, rapid gait. 
He looked neither to the right nor to the left. 

"That's the saintly canon of St. Mary in Cos- 
medin; he has just come from the hospital Santo 
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Spirito; no doubt he had been called to prepare 
a hardened sinner for death." 

"The saintly canon?" Ulric repeated. "Are 
you in earnest or only joking?" 

"I dare you to tell any Roman that Canon 
Rossi is not a saint," the Swiss replied. "He is 
as truly a saint as was St. Philip Neri. He fasts 
and prays more than half of Rome together; he 
spends days and nights in the hospitals and 
hundreds of the most stubborn sinners he has 
brought to deathbed repentance. If you get a 
chance visit Bocca della Verita and you'll have to 
wait three and four hours before you can enter 
his Confessional, it is so besieged with penitents." 

"I'll go there," Ulric said at once and with a 
will. 

"You fool, you don't know Italian and he 
doesn't speak German !" the friend laughed. 

"Is that so!" Ulric replied sadly; nevertheless, 
urging the Swiss to hasten, he whispered : "Come 
with me, I would like at least to see him. Let us 
overtake him on the bridge; two lamps are burn- 
ing there." 

The friends hurried as fast as they could and 
sure enough they caught up with the priest be- 
fore he was half-way over the San Angelo bridge. 

The Swiss greeted the lone pedestrian dis- 
tantly: "Good evening, Your Reverence, praised 
be Jesus Christ." 

The priest as if awakened from a reverie turn- 
ed his face toward them and answered clearly and 
cordially: "For ever and ever; good evening, 
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friends. Have you come to call me, — ^to some 
sickbed perhaps?'* 

"No, Your Reverence, we wished simply to 
wish you good evening. He on my side, is a Ger- 
man, a countryman of mine; for fear that he 
might lose his way I am directing him to the 
Spanish Quarter.'' 

"That's kind of you, my friend," Father Rossi 
replied. Then turning to Ulric he addressed him 
as he did the Swiss, in Italian. 

The ducal servant shook his head; thereupon 
his companion told the priest that his friend did 
not understand Italian. 

"Do you then tell him," said Father Rossi, "that 
I wish him the blessing of God for soul and body 
and a safe return to his country." 

This kindness overpowered poor Ulric. Lifting 
his hat and kneeling down on the bridge, he 
raised his hands imploringly to the holy man. The 
latter placing his right on the head of the Swabi- 
an, blessed him. After walking side by side with 
the saint till they had crossed the Tiber, they 
separated ; the saintly canon went straight ahead, 
the two men turned to the left. 

Continuing their journey the Swiss told his 
friend many things of the saint. For a saint he 
was indeed, John Baptist de Rossi, Canon of the 
Basilica St. Mary in Cosmedin; he was beatified 
in May of the year 1859 and enrolled among the 
Saints, Dec. 8th, 1881. 

Among other things, the Swiss told Ulric of 
the voluntary poverty of the saint; for example, 
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that having inherited money and much real estate 
from his uncle whose sole heir he was, he dispos- 
ed of it all to the last bajocco in favor of the poor, 
within fourteen days ; that his love for the com- 
mon people was boundless ; that day and night he 
might be seen in the asylums Santa Galla, Im- 
maculata, della Trinita and in the city hospitals. 
Especially devoted was he to consumptives in 
that most trying period which precedes death ; he 
told of the wonderful conversions he had made 
and of the long hours he spent in prayer; of his 
love for the Holy Scripture which he knew from 
memory, almost from cover to cover; of the ex- 
traordinary affection of the people for him. 

''If you could see him say Mass even only once," 
the soldier concluded, ''you would never forget it 
as long as you live. Such seraphic fervor, a 
person would think it were an angel at the altar. 
Looking at him one is convinced that he is heart 
and soul rapt up in his Savior in the Blessed 
Sacrament. At the time of the Consecration he 
is so awed with the terrible mystery being en- 
acted that he trembles from head to foot and no 
one would be surprised if at any moment he were 
lifted from the ground as was St. Philip Neri." 

"Where does he say Mass?" asked Ulric. 

^'Sometimes in one place, sometimes in an- 
other and very early; he does this so that people 
can't follow and observe him. In Cosmedin you 
can find out." 

Finally they arrived at the Spanish Quarter 
where the Duke von Wirtemberg had rented a 
palace for himself and retinue. 
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Before separating, the Swabian inquired of 
his friend where in Rome he might confess in 
German. 

"You haven't made your Easter Duty yet, I 
suppose,'* the Swiss answered ; "the best thing 
for you to do is go to St. Peter's. You will find 
Confessionals there for every nationality and 
Confessors with the amplest faculties — ^you will 
be thankful to know this, in case you have some- 
thing terrible on your conscience," — ^the friend 
remarked laughing. 

"A pity you don't know!" Ulric replied; then 
bidding his friend good-night he swung the 
palace-knocker, 

"You could have remained out longer," the 
servant who opened the door said to Ulric. 
"Their Highnesses have only just returned from 
Albano; they're upstairs at present, lunching; 
eight attendants are on duty, that's all, for 
they're dining alone. I am released for the present 
in order to look after the wine. They're in jolly 
good humor upstairs and have racy things to tell 
— ^you ought to hear them — about the Pope and 
the monks and 'parsons'! Ha, ha, when I'll 
relate that to the citizens of Stuttgart, they'll 
open their ears !" 

The servant threw himself on a sofa and took 
a good swallow from a wine flask. 

"It's worth while after all to understand 
French," he continued in his jocular, vinous 
humor. "The lord and lady don't suspect that I 
catch everything they say. I am conversant with 
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French but don't look it; that is, I put on a stupid 
face purposely especially when I feel like ex- 
ploding with laughter." 

Drawing no reply from Ulric whose mind was 
filled with quite other thoughts, the bibulous 
servant continued: '*0f course, as usual, you 
think I am playing off and lying. Well, think 
what you please! At any rate they above — ^he 
pointed upward with a fork that held a dripping 
sardine transfixed fresh from the can — ^they can 
beat me to nothing. Hardenberg, Uxkull and 
the court preacher were the cause of a 
great deal of hilarity at table. They had 
been calling on the Cardinals Albani and 
Mellini and in presence of their master, they 
caricatured the gestures they made in presence of 
their Eminences ; that is, they bowed to the floor 
so quickly and profoundly that their queues 
shot up and nearly struck the ceiling; they also 
repeated with great gusto the soft, oily greetings 
and platitudes they spoke at the meetings. 

"Do you know for example, what the court 
preacher related? That the Pope strictly speak- 
ing, has no Religion; before his election he was 
without faith but since occupying the Chair he 
sides with Religion for appearances' sake. That 
an old-time confidant told the Pope this to his 
face and that in consequence their friendship was 
severed. . .That the Pope for a couple of millions 
had sold the right of appointment to bishoprics for 
all Hispania to the king of Spain; that there is 
not a single Cardinal whose record is beyond re- 
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proach. The Secretary of State lets the people 
starve in order to enrich himself. Every night 
the Pope in company with Cardinal Colonna and 
others, amuses himself with witty, bantering talk, 
that would shock the guileless and uninitiated. 

And so forth The duke doesn't like to hear 

these things nor does he believe them because he 
is Catholic, but for that very reason her Serene 
Highness enjoys the stories all the more. You can 
see that in her dancing eyes ; the court preacher 
has read them aright."* 

Ulric was listless and inattentive and did not 
hear half of what was said. 

A few days later he was kneeling contritely in 
a Confessional of St. Peter's at the feet of the 
German Grand Penitentiary to confess his sins; 
it was the first time in ten years he made his Eas- 
ter Duty again. His future henceforth was clear ; 
he knew what he should, what he would do. The 
Eternal City with its atmosphere of grace had 
worked beneficently on his soul, as heretofore 
and since on the souls of thousands of visitors; 
from spiritual lethargy and death, he arose to 
new life and vigor. 

« « « 

It was Pentecost and Spring was in her full 
glory. The Protestant Wirtemberg prelate 

♦TRANSLATOR'S NOTE: 

In the past, calumnious charges such as the above, many 
of which are accepted as current history to-day, were 
common enough. They are still being manufactured. 
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Tafinger von Adelberg was taking a leisurely walk 
over the meadows late one afternoon. The uplands 
were carpeted with varicolored flowers and waxen 
green and dotted with trees in gorgeous bloom. 
A gentle z^hyr was astir laden with the fragrant 
tariff of countless blossoms, while finches, wrens 
and robins were playing hide and seek in every 
tree and shrub. Below, to the right in the valley of 
Rems, the old town of Schomdorf and several vil- 
lages lay nestling and embowered among blos- 
soming fruit-trees; above, to the left, overlook- 
ing Washenbeuren, and the little frowning castle 
of the same name, the historic Hohenstaufen 
lorded it over all. 

The Stauf en, the Rechberg in the background, 
and the gruff back-wall of the castle, all bathed in 
the light of the sun, looked wonderingly across the 
valley at Adelberg Abbey, where once upon a 
time the Sons of St. Bernard worked and prayed 
— ^prayed for the proud scions of the royal House 
of Hohenstaufen. Excepting the chapel and a 
substantial wing, the abbatial halls lay in ruins. 
This massive remnant that survived the shock 
of civil and religious wars was now occupied by 
the Wirtemberg prelate Tafinger. 

As one of the principal members of the Privy 
Council he had come out from Stuttgart with his 
family over Pentecost, to distract himself and rid 
his system of the dust of the Ducal Chancery. 

But all the same, dressed as he was with wig, 
swallow-tail, knee-breeches and buckle-shoes, 
carrying his three-cornered hat in one hand. 
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while balancing a golden-headed cane in the other, 
he was anything but cheerful looking. 

He had brought with him to his country resi- 
dence a great concern and inquietude from the 
Capital which all the magic of spring could 
neither lift nor dispel. It was the worry about 
the duke which for the past weeks was oppress- 
ing the Privy Council and prelates and lords of 
the duchy. 

Duke Charles Eugene, their ruler had been in 
Rome nearly two months and not a word had 
been received from him for several weeks. The 
governmental circles were awaiting with keen 
anxiety an answer to the questions: Was the 
ducal couple of Wirtemberg, or the duke at least, 
who is Catholic, received in audience by the Pope 
or not? And if he has been received in audience 
— ^what settlement between Church and State have 
the parties arrived at? The duke is as yet a mere 
boy, and the Pope and the Cardinals, the Jesuits 
and the monks, so crafty and resourceful — ^into 
what agreement have they inveigled him? What 
has this audience thru intrigue and artifice ac- 
complished? Such were the questions that were 
clamoring for an answer. 

This was the worry that spoiled prelate Taf- 
inger's vacation. 

He returned slowly. At the entrance to the 
prelature, a messenger covered with dust and 
perspiration awaited him. He had run all the 
way from Schomdorf uphill and thru the woods 
carrying a special dispatch. Bowing reverential- 
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ly to the prelate he handed him the missive. The 
latter replied: "Let the servant serve you a 
glass of cider and a piece of bread. But do not 
drink too fast, you are overheated." 

Thereupon, in feverish excitement he went up 
to his study and unfolded the document; the 
message, he saw at a glance, was from Rome. The 
handwriting also, he recognized at once; it was 
that of the chaplain of the duchess. 

He read it carefully. 

Putting the paper on his desk, he took off his 
three-cornered hat and folding his hands he 
prayed aloud with a note of triumph in his voice : 
"Lord, Lord of Zebaoth, glory to Thee in the 
highest; Thine is all power and Thou rulest the 
whole earth. Thanks to Thee for Thou hast re- 
garded and answered our wishes. The duke will 
leave Rome without having seen the Pope. He 
did not bend his knee to Baal, nor bow to the 
might and pomp of Rome and of the Papacy. 
Thou hast safeguarded him, Lord ; Thou hast pro- 
tected him. For Thou hast given Thy angel 
charge over him. Lord Zebaoth, to keep him in 
all his ways. Yes, one angel, two, three, have 
guarded him, to wit: the might of Hardenberg, 
the devotion of the preacher, the surveillance of 
her Serene Highness, his spouse. She was a 
watchful angel as this letter attests; she faced 
him with the power of an evangelical Confessor 
of the faith and in the spirit of her great uncle. 

"She placed herself between the duke and the 
Pope; she defeated all the wiles of Rome by hold- 
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ing up to him the shield of evangelical faith of 
Protestant Wirtemberg. The duke will return 
unscathed from the lion's den, unhurt from the 
jaws of the dragon, and his people will revere him 
as one who has not stooped to the Roman priest. 
But most of all will they look up to her, the evan- 
gelical Zephora, because by her advice and coun- 
sel he escaped the pitfalls laid for him. . 

The letter said in substance: Duke Charles 
Eugene has given up his intention of paying his 
respects to the Pope; all negotiations looking to 
an audience are off. The Papal Court is wild at 
this insult from a Catholic prince; communica- 
tions are at an end and in a few days the ducal 
party will leave Rome. Much prudence and pa- 
tience were required to achieve this result, the 
preacher affirmed. He added that on his part he 
fearlessly confronted the Cardinals and the Papal 
Prelates with the text of the undiluted Gospel and 
the truths of unshackled Christianity; the while 
the Serenissima, so strengthened in the duke his 
sense of duty and self-respect, that he gave up his 
intention of kissing the foot of the Pope and bend- 
ing his knee to him as if he were a iGod . . . 

This was the jojrful message. Everything was 
now propitious; rejoicing and jubilation were in 
order; real spring had come at last to gladden 
the land of Wirtemberg. The Catholic duke had 
refused obeisance to the Pope! 

Prelate Tafinger cut short his ecstatic rhapso- 
dy., . wiwtniJig his purse, took out a florin, and 
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going down to the servants* quarter where the 
messenger was enjoying his cider, he with his 
own hands handed the man what in those days 
was considered an enormous tip. Let joy reign 
in hall and kitchen! 

The very next morning the coach of the prel- 
ate went rattling down Remstal on its way to- 
ward Stuttgart. The best team was too slow to 
bring the glorious tiding to the city. 

But Stuttgart had already been apprised of the 
news. Minister von Hardenberg had received a 
letter similar to the prelate's. He suggested that 
in view of the valiant stand the duchess had taken 
between her consort and the Pope, a donceur or 
present, ought to be made her to which the whole 
country out of gratitude ought to contribute. 

The gentlemen of the Privy Council assembled in 
the old Chancery and after having dismissed the 
servants and locked the doors, they resolved to 
present the duchess a gift of two thousand 
florins in recognition of the service she had 
rendered the duke her spouse, in dissuading him 
from an audience and from kissing the Pope's 
slipper. 

This donceur was to be handed the duchess 
without the knowledcre of the dnke, the second 
part of the resolutions determined. First of all 
because 10,000 florins had already been forward- 
ed to him to meet his expenses in extortionate 
Rome, and secondly, because it would never do to 
let him Imow that his wife had gained her point 
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and was the victor. . .The resolutions were un- 
animously adopted. * 

Well satisfied with their work, the bewigged 
and bepowdered men left the Chancery. Two 
however, remained. Conversing together secretly 
they came to an understanding of their own. The 
gift of two thousand florins was well enough in 
its way ; but once the duchess has spent the money 
there will be nothing to show for it. Why not be- 
sides the gold coin make her a gift of something 
substantial and enduring? They agreed ac- 
cordingly to order a superb silver service, 
the best to be gotten in Augsburg. So they 
did. It cost nearly eight hundred fifty florins. 
None of the inner council knew of this purchase 
excepting the two gentlemen. Of course, the 
mode of procedure was irregular, but then, it 
was in the interest of the evangelical cause; in 
this way and for this purpose the third thousand 
was abducted from the tax treasury. It was a 
long while before this transaction came to light. 
But even if it had become known immediately 
who would have dared to protest? Was not the 
whole of old Wirtemberg jubilant that the Cath- 
olic duke had refused to pay his regards to the 
Pope? 

June 14th the ducal couple was back in Stutt- 
gart ; the land was literally vocal with music and 
song. The Italian journey had united duke and 



* The above is based upon documentary evidence. — 
Author's note. 
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duchess more than ever. Their stay in Rome 
gave the best proof possible that the Serenissima 
Frederica was leading the duke, what did it mat- 
ter, if with silken strings or otherwise; that 
their prospects for a happy married life were 
roseate indeed and that the country could face the 
future with confidence. 

♦ « ♦ 

The year was 1780 ; the time, midday, the first 
part of the second week after Easter. Not far 
from the free imperial city Gmiind, in a room on 
the Vogel Farmstead, the Capuchin, Brother Hila- 
ry, was resting and talking to the farmer, his wife 
and grandfather. He was a member of Gmiind 
Abbey, a cloister enclosed by high walls, which 
nestled modestly and humbly in the lower end 
of the city of the same name. The active, in- 
telligent, emaciated brother was well-known and 
welcome in the country around, for he was al- 
ways genial and witty. 

"April is capricious," he remarked. "Low 
Sunday was warm and beautiful, and to-day a 
rainstorm is whistling up the valley, chilling to 
the bone." 

"There's snow following in its trail," the 
grandfather observed. "April is half friend, half 
foe, he flecks the farmer's hat with snow." 

"On account of the wind you could hear the 
church bells away up from Lorch," Brother Hila- 
ry said; "the sound was so distinct you would 
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think it came from Gmund. Wirtembergers must 
be celebrating. The ringing kept up a long time/' 
"It's not a festival, it's a funeral!" the farmer 
replied. 

"Who's dead? Surely not Duke Charles?" the 
brother inquired with unusual interest. 

"Not the duke but the duchess," was the an- 
swer. 

"The young Frances von Hohenheim?" 

"No, Brother Hilary, the other one, his first 
wife of long ago. In truth, as far as the duke 
is concerned she has been dead a long time; the 
other day when she died, the people were surpris- 
ed that she had been among the living all this 
while." 

"Oh, I see; it's the lady from Beirut, then," the 
brother said reflecting, while stroking his gray 
beard. "Frederica, God rest her soul! It's she, 
is it— that's for whom the tolling was, I heard 
from Lorch. The bells rang a long time." 

"They rang yesterday also and day before 
yesterday," Farmer Vogel related; "I heard it 
from the school-teacher who visits up here oc- 
casionally. By an order hailing from Stuttgart, 
the bells must be tolled from eleven till noon 
every day for a month. All music and dancing 
is forbidden for six weeks. 

The Wirtembergers however, know how to 
evade the law, ha, ha!" 

"How's that, Vogel?" the brother asked. 

"If you had been here Sunday afternoon you 
would haye s^n prowls coming from lA)rch up 
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the valley to Gmund. Gmund is a free city, the 
ofBcial decree doesn't apply there. You would 
have heard them laughing and singing like the 
robins/' 

"Well, well, Frederica, the Serenissima Fre- 
derica!'* the brother mused. "Who could have 
foreseen or foretold this. . .How old was she?. . . 
Was she fifty?" 

"Yes, I think so, and it's about twenty-flve 
years now she's been separated from the duke 
and an exile from her country. It didn't happen 
all at once. But when they parted it was for- 
ever. Who would have believed such a thing pos- 
sible ! Hardly twenty-four years old, the young, 
beautiful woman left her husband, at an age 
therefore, when many a girl first thinks of taking 
one. A short eight years she was duchess, the 
highest, the first lady in Wirtemberg and sat on 
the throne in Ludwig's Castle, Stuttgart, and 
suddenly her position and honors went up in 
smoke! Nothing but cinders and ashes were left 
her of her former glory. 

"How bitter oftentimes must have been her 
thoughts as an exile— for she never again step- 
ped over the threshold of the country whose 
duchess she had been! To be without a husband 
and yet married, and to be dependent for a living 
upon relatives not over-obliging! How often the 
questions must have obtruded: What purpose 
do I fill in life? What am I living for? Think 
of it, to have been harassed with such questions 
for twenty-five years— that is, until her death! 
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She died in exile; her husband was not at her 
bedside; the hand of a stranger closed her eyes." 

'*That was a trial to test one*s patience," the 
brother observed. "Not even the poorest wo- 
man in the country would have exchanged lots 
with her." 

"I know also what brought about the separ- 
ation," the old farmer began. "The school- 
master of Lorch who is quite a botanist, stops in 
here whenever he is in the neighborhood search- 
ing for plants ; he it was who told me." 

"A Court singer was the cause of it. This wo- 
man made it a point to inform the duchess of the 
behavior of her husband in gay and frivolous 
company. The wife on her part confronted the 
duke with the charges. When he found out who 
the talebearer was he had her locked up without 
further ado in the prison in Asperg. The duchess 
naturally was bound to side with the woman and 
she therefore demanded that she be set free. 
Proud as she was, she begged her husband on her 
knees to release the singer, but he was obdurate. 
That divided them. The duchess went back to 
her parents at Beirut and never returned. 

"The duke was not pleased at the turn of events. 
He traveled to Beirut and besought Frederica to 
go back with him to Stuttgart. With a stubborn- 
ness typical of the Prussian she said 'never.' 
Months after when she had come to a saner mind, 
she wrote and had others write the duke, in 
which with honeyed words she sought to bring 
about a reconciliation; it was now his turn to re- 
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fuse. Then her father interceded and at last, 
her uncle, King Frederic of Prussia, offered his 
services, but all to no purpose. For years the 
latter tried his best to bring them together and 
every available thing was done and suggested but 
without results. It seemed as if the very devil 
stood between the duke and his duchess to keep 
them apart." 

Brother Hilary nodded many times. "It's sad, 
it's sad," he said; "but now I must go. God 
bless you, Mr. Vogel, for the alms and for per- 
mitting me to rest myself at your hearth. I hope 
that God will bless you and yours with health and 
give you a prosperous year." 

"Brother Hilary, let me accompany you a ways 
to Gmund, if agreeable. I would like to tell you 
the rest of the story." 

While walking down the valley, the old farmer 
told the Capuchin what was not exactly news to 
him, of the gay life of the duke and how he came 
to wed the beautiful Frances of Hohenheim as 
his second wife. She is the opposite of Frederi- 
ca. Her husband may not know it but she rules 
him without ever opposing him in words or 
actions. They say that lately he has become 
quite decent and orderly. It's to his credit that 
he decreed official mourning for his first wife as 
if she had died the reigning duchess." 

'*It will be a grand funeral pageant to Lud- 
wigsburg," Brother Hilary remarked. 

"She'll not be taken to Ludwigsburg; she's al- 
ready buried in the family vault at Beirut." 
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^^How's that, wasn't she a real duchess of 
Wirtemberg?" 

"That makes no difference. It was not to be. 
Separated in life, they were to remain parted in 
death." 

The two old men parted company. Brother 
Hilary proceeded leisurely on his way. He had 
almost reached St. Catherine's Hospital just out- 
side the walls of Gmund. But he took no notice of 
it, so preoccupied was he with his thoughts and 
feelings. He gave vent to them in his usual way 
by soliloquizing: 

"How long ago was it? Thirty — ^thirty-two 
years it was, the bells down at Lorch rang out in 
jubilation a festive peal so different from their 
lugubrious monotone to-day. Then did the bride 
escorted from Beirut make her triumphal entry 
as duchess into Wirtemberg. 

In Lorch the first halt was made; here she was 
received by the Abbot von Lorch, by the rector 
of Tubingen, the prelate von Adelberg, and the 
officials and principal citizens. The Lord Abbot 
von Lorch saluted and welcomed her as the first 
lady in all Wirtemberg. Music, song, rejoicings, 
greeted her everywhere. And you too, simple 
Brother Hilary, were present, dressed in red 
waistcoat and white gaiters and a white ribbon 
to your queue, proudly mounted on a prancing 
steed ; it is true you were then nothing but a 
worldling and were known as Ulric the Swabian, 
ducal attendant; at that time you were inflated 
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with conceit and pride as if you were the duke 
himself. 0 vanity of vanities!" 

Directly opposite the hospital the brother 
stopped a minute and prayed, then he proceeded 
in the direction of the Croatian Inn. 

''And what a gala time that was in Stuttgart! 
A carnival by day and night, jousts and tourna- 
ments alternating with the pleasure of the 
chase and the theatre; a round of varied inces- 
sant shows and rejoicings was the order of 
day!... 

"Later on, in Rome, ah! well do I remember, 
how the Serenissima by hook and crook tried her 
utmost — ^too successfully alas! — ^to dissuade the 
duke from paying his respects to His Holiness, 
the defernce he owed him as a Catholic. In con- 
sequence of her machinations and that of her 
creatures, he left Rome without the blessing of the 
Head of the Church — ^and dearly has she paid for 
it. The blinded duchess did not realize what she 
was doing when she placed herself between her 
Catholic husband and the Holy Father. . 

Brother Hilary, the erstwhile Ulric, who forty 
years ago was an attendant on the duke, hesitated 
a moment, lost in thought. 

"What was it Farmer Vogel said?" he continu- 
ed. "It seemed as if the living devil was stand- 
ing between the duke and the duchess, so impos- 
sible was it to reconcile them after their separ- 
ation. Serenissima, exactly as you have acted 
towards your husband the duke in Rome, it has 
happened to you personally at home. You stood 
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between the duke and his duty; others in due 
time placed themselves between you and your 
husband and last of all, that pretty siren from 
Hohenheim. Did the coincidence in the case be- 
between Rome and Wirtemberg never strike and 
trouble you? No, for you knew no better. And 
now you are in the grave and they are tolling 
your funeral. What impression do these bells 
make upon the -duke? How will he fare, once he 
is summoned by death to appear before His 
Judge?" 

Then suddenly giving himself a slap in the face, 
he rebuked himself severely, saying: "Simple 
fool, why don't you think of your own 
soul; what business have you to moralize about 
others; haven't you enough to atone for as the 
quondam Ulric tiie Swabian, to make you strike 
your breast in sorrow! Have you already for- 
gotten that only thru the infinite mercy of God 
you were brought back when as a prodigal son you 
were wandering the streets of Rome, and how by 
a special dispensation you met a saint on the 
Angel's Bridge who blessed you and then and 
there merited for you the vocation to the Reli- 
gous Life? 

"Think of yourself and of your countless sins 
of former days. Brother Hilary! Not Hilary 
but Brother Miserere or De Prof undis you ought 
to be called! Never forjret the old Adam that 
stuck in the livery of the former Ulric and trv f o 
become and to remain a fervent, zealous Reli- 
gious.'' 
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The midday bells were tolling in the mighty 
Holy Cross Church and from the many towers 
and turrets of the free imperial city Gmund when 
Brother Hilary, the erstwhile Ulric the Swabian, 
attendant of the duke of Wirtemberg, having 
forded Joseph Creek and passed up Goat Lane, 
crossed the portal of the humble Capuchin Con- 
vent, reciting ttie Angelus. 
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A Story from Real Life 

They called it a College Town because it was 
the seat of a Gymnasium or High School that 
was attended by a couple hundred students, and 
because at that time when boarding-schools were 
unknown, fully one half of the houses in the place 
lodged and boarded one or more of the boys. 

On account of the money and life they brought 
into the town the students were quite welcome. 
They, like the burghers, were mostly of the la- 
boring and middle class and therefore soon felt at 
ease in their new homes where they were treat- 
ed as members of the family ; homes, moreover, in 
which with few exceptions. Religion and disci- 
pline prevailed and where the religious and social 
customs were similar to those they were ac- 
quainted with from childhood. 

It was very dark outside for it was night. 

Across from the church, at the shoemaker's, 
a most respectable man, the family conversing 
quietly, was sitting round a table that was light- 
ed by an oil-lamp hanging from the ceiling. The 
mother and her two daughters were knitting; the 
father was reading the State Journal the while 
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regaling himself every now and then with a sip 
from a mug at his right. 

Near the window there was a smaller table; 
an old-slyle lamp with a green shade and tubular 
oil-receptacle attached^ did service there. Seated 
at it facing each other, were two students, about 
fifteen years of age; inkwell, pens, paper and 
books were handy. With their faces buried in 
their books, nothing of their healthy, comely fea- 
tures was visible excepting now and ttien a bloom- 
ing cheek, the lobe of an ear, or a straggling curl 
of black or flaxen hair. 

In winter this little table near the stove was 
the favorite spot of the young boarders ; in sum- 
mer if they chose to do so, they could study in 
their common sleeping-room. 

With the books as a screen the two scholars 
were at liberty to whisper to each other occasion- 
ally. Whether it was about the rules of Greek 
syntax or about the Hebrew roots, the master of 
the house of course could not tell. 

"We are four already," Aloysius Klink the 
blond, informed his roommate, brown Matthew. 
''I got Bussman to join this afternoon and he 
promised to bring in his cousin." 

"Yes, but it will take a good many more," the 
dark complected friend replied; "moreover, once 
it becomes known, we'll be made the butt of the 
school. *What business of yours is it to bother 
about old man Igel at all,' they will say." 

"You ought to have heard what the Rev. Pastor 
said," Aloysius answered. "I told him how I 
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pitied Mr. Igel and that the project had been in 
my mind a long time. Was he not professor in 
his day at our High School? And you remember 
how friendly he was to me once upon a time when 
I did some copying for him, how he came up to 
me and asked me about my mother and how Ibng 
ago father had died ; and how he slipped a double 
crown-piece into my hand.'* 

"That's all right but he certainly made up for 
this casual kindness by his severi^ towards the 
other students." 

"Well, that's past; he's retired and pensioned. 
My Confessor told me that the plan I have in 
mind came from God and that old Igel is in need 
of charity more than anybody else; that he is 
wretched indeed. The priest, however, thought 
the project too much for a single person. That is 
my opinion also. He suggested tiiat I find com- 
panions who will help me; companions who will 
look upon the object in view seriously, and who 
will strive to achieve it earnestly and secretly. 
There ought to be no less than twelve in the circle, 
he said. I am going to try to get that many. Of 
course each one of the twelve must do his part 
honestly." 

"Take my word, I'll do what I can," the dark- 
faced one affirmed. "Still, I hardly believe we'll 
accomplish what we're after. Old man Igel is a 
real heathen." 

"Just think, however, Matthew, what a grand 
thing it would be if the old sinner would be con- 
verted and for once make his Easter Duty again ! 
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If we twelve boys are solidly united in fervent 
prayer for him, it seems to me, God must hear 
us. What a pleasure that would be! I am going 
to try to get the full number to-morrow. By 
Sunday we must have the twelve." 

The last words Alois spoke a little loud. In- 
stantly the housewife responded: "I notice that 
your studies are about done for to-night since 
you're already planning a pleasure trip for Sun- 
day. Where do you intend to go, if I may ask?" 

"You missed it that time, mother!" Alois 
laughed. "It's a plot of a different kind entirely, 
we have in view." 

"A plot,— plot, that's another of your strange 
words nobody understands !" she replied. 

"A plot is the equivalent of a conspiracy," Mat- 
thew announced with assumed gravity, "the con- 
spiring of a secret society." 

"I hope for <3od's sake you'll attempt nothing 
foolhardy. Just twenty years ago six students 
or more, smashed the windows of the rector and 
every one of them was expelled. Surely, Alois, 
you'll do nothing rash? It would be a pity for 
you who are otherwise a decent fellow." 

The two confederates burst out a-laughing so 
that the master said to his wife : "Don't you see 
they are teasing you again? Can't you wait until 
they themselves tell you what they are up to?" 

"Mother, I'll tell you that much in advance; it's 
nothing horrible," Alois explained. "Perhaps 
we'll invite you to join us. You're great for 
giving advice." 
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"Yes, and Alois is ^eat for making a fool of 
one," she retorted. "That's not proper for one 
who aspires to become a Capuchin." 

"No, a Jesuit, he's going to be a Jesuit!" Mat- 
thew exclaimed. 

"Shut your mouth. Matt," Alois enjoined, his 
face dyeing a deep red, "and mind your own 
business." 

A half -hour later the daughters and the servant 
were in bed. The shoemaker went over for a 
short visit to the baker. There was no one in the 
room excepting the housewife and the students. 

While the woman was sitting quietly reciting 
the Rosary the boys got thru with their task. 
Closing his book with a noise Alois said : "Moth- 
er, now tiien, for the plot. It concerns him up- 
stairs." He pointed upward. "And you'll have 
to help us." 

She looked at the boy with surprise. "The man 
above, did you say? Surely, Alois, you'll not wor- 
ry old Igel!" 

"That's the one exactly!" he answered. 

Straightening to her full dignity the goodwife 
declared : "Alois, Vl\ give you to understand that 
you'll let the njan upstairs alone. Neither my 
husband nor I will tolerate a trick at his expense. 
Professor Igel has been living here now going 
on forty years ; he's a peaceful man and we'll al- 
low no one to annoy him." 

"We haven't anything of the kind in mind, but 
just a contrario." 
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Then he went on to tell that the whole college 
was talking of it that Professor Igel retired, al- 
tho very sick, refuses to see the priest; that in 
case he died he would receive nothing but civil 
burial; that in consequence the students were 
divided whether at his funeral the faculty and the 
classes should attend in a body or not. 

"Don't you think," she commented, "you're a 
little hasty; first wait till he is dead; moreover, 
he's getting better, the doctor says. He's not at 
all thinking of dying. Don't worry, his cousin 
will so nurse him that he will live many a year 
yet." 

"That vulture !" Matthew muttered ; "that hypo- 
crite!" Alois added. 

The woman could not help laughing. "Your 
exclamations are strange indeed; is she not 
most punctual in her attendance and does she 
not look after him most carefully?" 

"Her son Harry is the biggest blower and 
rascal in the whole school," Matthew exclaim- 
ed. "He tries to lord it over the others because 
his uncle had been professor; if the rector or his 
teacher knewthe scamp as I do hewould have been 
ousted long ago." 

"Then, why don't you report him," the good- 
wife advised. 

"That's against class ethics," the two boys 
answered at the same time. 

"Well, what are you up to; do you wish to 
play a trick on Harry or on his mother. In 
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either case don't reckon on me. V\\ assent to 
nothing of the kind in my house." 

The boys laughed at the housewife's distress 
and Alois finally disclosed the plot. When it was 
reported at school that Professor Igel was 
dangerously sick, the teacher of Christian Evi- 
dences recommended the old gentleman to the 
prayers of the class. He did not explain why or 
wherefore; the students understood. The Col- 
lege Chaplain imposed upon every one of his 
penitents a prayer specially for the conversion of 
the sick man. That is how the suggestion came 
to some of the boys, every day from then on until 
the Friday of the Seven Dolors to pray half an 
hour in church to obtain for the old professor the 
grace of a happy death. But the number of those 
who will volunteer to do so, ought to be at least 
twelve. '*Now then," Alois concluded, "that is the 
substance of our conspiracy against the gentleman 
upstairs. We have made you a confidante be- 
cause Professor Igel is one of your household, but 
don't disclose it further ; we would be glad if you 
would help along." 

The eyes of the good woman were brimming 
with tears. "Alois," she said, "if not one at the 
college becomes a priest, you will be the excep- 
tion; you have the vocation; you'll become a 
Padre or a missionary ; I knew that you were al- 
ways a. pious student but not to such a degree. 
Gladly will I assist you and perhaps God will 
soften the heart of the obdurate man. He is not 
entirely to blame, and that is true in the case of 
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most sinners, for his indifference; hard trials 
brought him to his present state/' 

"Tell us his history, mother/' the boys begged 
with eyes beaming with curiosity. 

"I heard my mother tell — I was only twelve 
years old at the time — ^that the professor had been 
resident here about two or three years, when, 
but not without difficulty, he became engaged to 
the beautiful Agnes, the City Attorney's daughter. 
In his first year at the University he thought he 
would study for the Church, and then what is not 
unf requently the case, he veered completely round 
and practically gave up his faith entirely. His fa- 
ther had died when he was a child, his mother 
when he needed her care most of all ; by inheri- 
tance he was well supplied with money and there- 
fore he was his own master and independent. 

"It happened that on a certain day, Agnes his 
betrothed, received a letter from a former dis- 
carded sweetheart of Igel's, in which the ag- 
grieved writer accused the professor of irreli- 
gion and other evil things ; to others in the town 
were sent letters of like import. Fortunately, the 
teacher anticipating this move, had unbosomed 
himself thoroughly of his past to Agnes and pro- 
mised that he would amend his life and take up 
again the practice of his Religion. Thereupon the 
maiden agreed to marry him. My mother told 
me often, that Doctor Igel was a changed man 
after his engagement ; he seemed so carefree and 
happy when he told my mother of the joyous 
event. 
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"Mother, by the way, then asked him: 'But 
doctor, are you honest in what you have promis- 
ed or do you mean to deceive Agnes?' He re- 
plied: *Goodwife, if you only knew how really 
anxious I am to make peace again with God, 
you would not doubt my pledge. Until I was 
twenty I practiced my Religion perfectly and 
they were the happiest days of my life. We'll 
have vacation in a fortnight, then I'll spend a 
whole week in retirement to prepare myself for 
a General Confession. After that I'll call upon 
my old Confessor in Wiirzburg, and may God 
and man thenceforth attest that I married Agnes 
an honest man, not a hypocrite.' That was his 
purpose; but a terrible thing happened. 

"Four days before his vacation began, Agnes 
his betrothed, was snatchced away by a sud- 
den death in the very flower of health and youth. 
That settled it. From that day until this he 
never again stepped inside la church, excepting on 
the king's birthday as a mere formality; never 
prayed anjmiore nor went to Confession ; all ad- 
monitions were fruitless. 'I was minded to be- 
come a good Christian' he said T)ut God has re- 
jected me*. . .He muttered many other rash and 
blasphemous things at the time, my mother told 
me." 

"It was a great misfortune indeed," Matthew 
observed. 

"And a great trial," Alois added; "a pity his 
faith wasn't stronger." 
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"As to his faith, the same had been forfeited 
long before," the housewife observed. "To 
drown his grief the unfortunate man took to 
drinking. Before the engagement he had spent 
much time at the inn To the Golden Knight; aft- 
er its tragic dissolution he visited the place every 
night and conducted himself while there by no 
means flawlessly. The students got on to his 
bibulous habits and mocked him when his back 
was turned for his ill-prepared lessons." 

The boys chuckled quite amused. "A student 
might have had an easy time under him," Mat- 
thew remarked. 

"He was wise enough never grievously to neg- 
lect his duties. The rector tried to have him 
removed; he accused him of giving scandal but 
the charge could not be substantiated before the 
Board. The professor, moreover, had many 
friends on the School Board because he was al- 
ways friendly and obliging and fraternized with 
the men in season and out of season. In a short 
time he had forgotten all about Agnes and be- 
came the principal mover and leader in all amuse- 
ments and entertainments. When therefore it 
became known that the Principal sought to have 
Igel ousted, five or six influential members of the 
Board traveled to the Capital as his advocates ' 
before the Minister of Instruction. *So popular 
is he,' they said, 'that the students smashed the 
rector's windows for proposing his removal. The 
boys who did it were expelled, it is true, but to 
those higher up who incited them, nothing could 
be done.' " 
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"That was contemptible/' Alois asserted. "I 
would not have allowed myself to be made a cats- 
paw of," Matthew declared, 

"Do you really believe, mother," Alois in- 
quired with bated breath, "that the professor all 
this while has not prayed even an Our Father." 

The question was uttered tremulously as if 
fearing an answer fraught with unspeakable 
consequences. To the innocent curly-headed 
youth the supposition was inconceivable. 

"God alone knows that, Alois," she replied. 
"Who can tell what the gentleman thinks now 
that he is sick and left to himself! At the time 
he was pensioned, ten years ago, I thought he 
would change. Alas, even since then, he was 
never seen inside a church!" 

"If only he got sick enough this time to feel 
the clammy fingers of death at his throat, perhaps 
he would be frightened unto conversion." 

"It was merely a cold he caught; he is better 
to-night. Outside of this indisposition he has 
never ailed during forty, fifty years. He is the 
picture of Eternal Youth; he walks erect and 
with a light tread, reads without glasses, hears 
well, goes to the inn regularly for his noonday 
glass, spends the evening at The Golden Knight, 
and in fine, is hale and hearty and enjoys him- 
self." 

"I cannot understand the man — ^no, not in the 
least," Matthew interrupted; "if I were Al- 
mighty God, I would teach him a lesson." 
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The woman laughed. "Matthew, many others 
have said the same. But rest assured, Our Lord 
knows better than anyone what He is about.'* 

"The wretched Igel will get to hear suddenly 
the doom of Dives: Thou hast already received 
thy reward," Matthew affirmed sententiously. 

"For heaven's sake, Matthew," the woman rem- 
onstrated, "don't condemn a man before he is 
dead." 

"Yes, but hardness of heart and impenitence, 
are these not sins against the Holy Ghost?" 
Alois spoke up siding with his friend. 

'^Granting you are correct," she replied, "then 
why do you wish that twelve should join in 
prayer for his conversion?" 

Matthew sniggled. Alois blushingly evaded 
the question. "I said that only in a general way," 
he corrected himself. 

The conversation was brought to an abrupt 
close when the master returned. They bade one 
another good night for it was bedtime. The wife 
told her husband the gist of the conversation 
with the boys. 

"Such a one as Alois we have never lodged be- 
fore," he remarked. "He is beginning the work 
of converting sinners early indeed. If he doesn't 
become a Jesuit or a missionary some day, I'll 
walk barefoot the rest of my life." This was the 
most forcible phrase in the shoemaker's vocabula- 
ry with which he was wont to back an especially 
strong opinion. 
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Lent and Easter had passed and Alois with 
eleven companions had faithfully complied with 
their resolution. The old professor was well 
again as ever but he had not made his Easter 
Duty. Alois wept bitterly at the failure of his 
plan. The motherly housewife consoled him: 
"Your prayers have not been in vain, believe me; 
the time according to God's plans, had not yet 
come. It might have inflated you with pride if 
your prayers had been heard from the very first." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Of the half-dozen customers who invariably 
congregated about noon in the wine-room of the 
Golden Knight only two were present to-day. The 
one was the ex-professor, Igel ; he was an old 
man, still agile and energetic in his carriage, with 
a white beard and a fringe of silver hair stealing 
from beneath his skull-cap. His eyes had that mel- 
low sparkling gleam not uncommon with habitual 
wine-bibbers; there was a small bottle of claret 
next to him. The other, a pale-looking man, sat 
opposite the professor and bore him company. 
He was assistant teacher at the college and had 
but recently arrived. Intently the young mian was 
listening to the old pedagogue's reminiscences. 

"The July Revolution," the latter began," is as 
fresh in my mind as if it had happened yesterday ; 
it was my last term in Tubingen. The political 
spasms in Belgium, in Spain, the more thorough 
and general upheaval of 1848 — ^why, sir, they are 
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too ridiculously recent to be apoken of as recol- 
lections." 

"But most assuredly, professor, you can't re- 
call the first Napoleon." 

"I have not seen him, that's true. But I was 
eight or nine years old when the startling news 
was passed that he had returned from Elba; 
when he died on St. Helena I was fourteen. In 
the year forty his remains were brought back to 
France — at that time I was already teacher at 
the college." 

The young man looked at his aged colleague 
with astonishment. "According to your reckon- 
ing you are resident here nearly fifty years! 
You don't look it." 

Doctor Igel smiled. "In a year and a half I 
will have rounded out the full half century," he 
replied. "I hope as many years of service will be 
granted you, young friend. The air is pure, and 
sylvan recesses and wooded glens are many in the 
vicinity where you can visit and recreate yourself; 
people live well here and mind their own business. 
I have never regretted coming to this town ; it's 
a second home to me, so well do I know and love 
every burgher in the place. My one desire is 
that I shall live ten or twenty years longer among 
them. Nor is my wish without some probability 
of being realized. I am still as sound as a sapling 
and never a day passes, rain or shine, that I do not 
take a stroll of an hour or two. There is not a 
house in the town I do not know, nor a tree nor 
a stone within ten miles of the place that I am not 
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familiar with. In fact, I've come to think that I 
am necessary to the town. I am looking for no 
new excitemtent, I can afford to live upon my 
recollections. Like the player in 'The Cat's Paw' 
I can philosophize: When the lean years come 
I'll lick the plethoric paw of remembrance. Pro- 
sit, fellow teacher!" 

"That's a quotation from Scheffel,"* the as- 
sistant remarked. "Are you acquainted with the 
poet? His star has just risen above the horizon." 

"Scheff el — Scheffel ! — Do you ask a literary, in- 
telligent man whether he is acquainted with 
Scheffel?" old Igel exclaimed with the exhilaration 
of youth. "I know Scheflfel from cover to cover ; 
half of him by rote — let no one try to stick me in 
Scheffel! If I were Principal his picture would 
adorn the High School. And if I had a second 
wish it would be to meet him personally, to shake 
his hand and greet him in his own words: 
"With happy heart the dragon kill, 

'The faint, succumb to every ill ; 
Clink, Nicodeme, and drink your fill!" 
Surprised and touched, the young teacher said to 
the old man who was flushed with enthusiasm: 
"The pleasure of meeting him you'll never have." 

"Why not?" Igel asked. 



♦ Joseph Victor von Scheffel (1826-1886), a composer 
of student songs and the author of the well-known poem 
"The trumpeter of SEkkingen" and of the historical 
novel "Ekkehard" equally popular but of questionable 
morality. Translator's Note. 
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Taking up a newspaper the assistant remark- 
ed : "I saw it in this morning's paper." He read : 
"Scheffel the poet, has been given up by the doc- 
tors. For weeks he has been suffering excruciat- 
ing tortures; only the strongest opiates afford 
him any relief; it is the wish of even his best 
friends that he die soon." 

"What's that!" the pedagogue shouted. "I 
have never heard a word that Scheffel was ailing; 
and from his songs I pictured him a man virile 
and buoyant. . ." 

Victor von Scheffelhas been onthe decline along 
time," the young friend explained; "I have 
friends in Carlsruhe who told me that his master- 
piece at which he has been working for years, 
will never be finished because he is suffering 
from despondency and melancholy. In fact, he 
has destroyed it." 

"For pity's sake!" the old professor groaned. 

The assistant continued to read : "In view of 
his fatal illness we print one of his last poems; 
it is very grave and mournful. The poet compos- 
ed it returning from Italy sick and disheartened. 
It was written on the train. The gentleman 
read : 

"I've ventured and lost what of gold I pos- 
sessed, 

I've staked wealth and genius withal. — 
How dark and forbidding with snow-crust- 
ed face. 

Frowns Gothard's impregnable wall. 
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''I've ventured and lost! Meseems that the 
wind 

Is sobbing a song of despair, 

As enveloped I sit in the coach of Lucerne 

An image of woebegone care. 

"A last look I give to young Ticino fair — 
The thought nearly crushes my heart — 
While onward to sun-kissed Italia it speeds. 
From it, fate compels me depart." 

Professor Igel was stunned by the poem. "For 
me henceforth, even the best of wine has lost its 
flavor," he remarked to his young friend. He 
left the inn abruptly and much sooner than was 
his custom. 

At the church comer on his way home, he met 
the letter-carrier. "I have a letter for you," 
said the postman, "may I hand it to you here, 
professor?" 

"Certainly, Ulric, give it to me!" 

While the old gentleman was curiously scru- 
tinizing the rather large envelope and the direc- 
tions upon it, he was unaware that a pair of 
dark female eyes from the window of his room 
were observing him with a look by no means 
friendly. It was his housekeeper who during the 
past fifteen years had charge of his room. She 
addressed him as uncle altho he was only dis- 
tantly related to her. Old Igel, after having 
tried several housekeepers and dismissed them all 
in turn as unsatisfactory, engaged the present 
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one who not only pleased him but so ingratiated 
herself in his favor that she enjoyed his unlimit- 
ed confidence. With dexterity she knew how to 
satisfy every whim of the cranky pedagogue; 
she showed herself also most solicitous in all that 
concerned his appetite and health. His table was 
fastidiously served and his cellar kept replenish- 
ed ; everybody knew this for he boasted of it often 
enough. 

On account of the skill and scrupulous at- 
tention of the mother as his caretaker, he per- 
mitted her son Harry, the fruit of a short-lived 
union, to board and lodge with him while at- 
tending the college. No doubt, if Doctor Igel 
had known how the rascally fellow who at the 
time was about seventeen years old, exploited his 
patronage in town, sometimes claiming to be a 
relative of the professor, at other times making 
a fool of him, the lad would not have tarried 
long under his roof. 

Most obsequiously the woman opened the door 
for the old man. 

"I saw you from afar, dear uncle ; I had a 
kind of premonition that you would return to- 
day sooner than usual. So I went to the window 
and sure enough there was uncle at the church 
comer walking along spry as a young man of 
twenty.'' During this flattery she laid by his 
hat and cane. 

That it was not at all on account of the uncle 
she went to tiie window but to look for the letter- 
carrier who was due each day at that hour, was 
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none of his business of course. With eager 
curiosity she was casting a furtive look every now 
and then at the letter in the professor's hand. 

"Would you like me to put the letter on the 
desk?" she asked stretching out her hand. 

"It's not necessary; I'll read it right away. 
You may serve up dinner." 

Having finished his soup he read the letter, 
his brow contracting the while. "Was there not 
another just like this in size delivered to my ad- 
dress three weeks ago?" he inquired of the wo- 
man pointing at the envelope. 

With an uneasy look, half timid, half defiant, 
the housekeeper glanced at the address and re- 
plied: "Dear uncle, I hand you the letters as 
they are delivered. . .Most of the time I take ho 
notice of the address. . .If a letter like the one 
on the table had been left here you would have 
received it..." Her voice trembled somewhat. 

"Well then, all right, it was not meant as a rep- 
rimand," he mollified her; "a person surely 
may be permitted to ask. You can see for your- 
self: The committee in charge of the College 
Celebration of Dreibergstadt writes that they 
had sent me an invitation three weeks ago. I 
did not receive it, for if I had I would have ac- 
knowledged receipt of the same." 

"I know nothing about it," the woman in- 
sisted with affected sensitiveness; "you have all 
the letters that were received." 

"Oh, it's possible that in sending out the hun- 
dreds of invitations one or the other might have 
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miscarried," he observed, "and what difference 
does it make after all if it was lost" 

"But dear uncle doesn't intend to make the 
long trip to Dreibergstadt?" she asked with a 
searching look. 

"That has still to be settled," he answered; 
'i;ake away the soup." 

Her eye betrayed a hidden fear as she got up. 
The rest of the dinner was attended to without in- 
terruption. 

The dishes for once seemed not to the profes- 
sor's taste. The terrible news about his favorite 
Scheffel had spoiled his appetite. Obtruding up- 
on his memory, couplets and stanzas came for- 
ward unbidden, all of them so pithy and piquant 
and throbbing with life, and side by side with 
them the picture of the poet, with cadaverous 
face, buried in a Morphian stupor, his counte- 
nance distorted with agony, standing at the 
threshold of the grave. . . Witii annoying iteration 
the words rang in refrain: 

"I've ventured and lost what of gold I pos- 
sessed, 

I've staked health and genius withal. . ." 

At last he took up the letter again. There was to 
be a great celebration in Dreibergstadt ; the school 
which until now had been of the preparatory Lat- 
in grade was to be made a High School ; this was 
a consummation the town had been looking eager- 
ly forward to for a long time. A great feature of 
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the festivity set for the second day was to be the 
reunion of all the alumni of the school ; Professor 
Igel was invited to be present for the occasion. 
As was evident from the letter, the Chairman of 
the Festal Commitee had invited him first of all ; 
he was the senior Alumnus and the only living 
representative of his class and year. 

The letter went on to say that it would afford the 
hundreds of guests who would be present for the 
occasion, special pleasure and honor to have him 
in their midst, and that if he, the still active Jubi- 
larian who was to be the center of attention should 
disappoint them, their celebration would be de- 
prived of its crown. That until now unfortunate- 
ly, not a word had been received by the commit- 
tee from the professor which would apprise them 
whether he had accepted or refused the invita- 
tion. 

The writer of this second letter, a former pu- 
pil of Igel, took occasion to renew the invitation 
in language more urgent than in the first. "If, 
however, the infirmities of age make it impossible 
for you to attempt the trip then send a greeting 
at least and a message of cheer to the old and 
young Latinists of Dreibergstadt. Nevertheless, 
your appearance in person on the college tribune 
would be enthusiastically greeted and the students 
and alumni would be honored and delighted in 
electing you their honorary President. A speedy 
answer is earnestly requested because from the 
great number of applications already received, 
the reservation of rooms among the townsmen 
will be at a premium/* 
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"Dreibergstadt, Three Hill," the graybeard mut- 
tered, "who would have thought it possible! Is 
that little nest to be made a college seat! I had 
forgotten that it still existed. . . Of course it's so 
long ago 

"It will be a gala time no doubt," he remarked, 
"but it's a long way to get there and I hate to 
leave." 

"Yes, and the dust and heat traveling," the 
housekeeper intently observing him, interjected. 
"How confined you'll feel and close, on the train ! 
Then, to get used to another bed, another room, 
in a strange town among people who will not 
understand dear uncle, to which will be added a 
change of diet — ^and withal nothing select nor 
special. There will be the discomfort of moving 
among the crowds, the annoyance of long and 
tedious programs — can you risk all this? And 
what will the topic of conversation be but the 

depressing answer, dead dead to the end- 

less questions: Where is So and So? What has 
become of N. N.? This will be disheartening. 
Dear uncle is still strong and active, I admit, 
but too much is too much and you cannot abuse 
your stomach especially during this torrid spell . . " 
She concluded her remonstrances with tears. 

The professor got up and went to his bedroom. 
An hour later he was out for his usual walk. 
Strange to say, this day for the first time, hill 
and vale, wood and meadow, did not appeal to 
him as heretofore. The shadow of the poet in 
his agony was his walking-double. 
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Upon his return to the house his mind was 
made up. "I'm going to the celebration at Drei- 
bergstadt," he said; "among friends FU gather 
a store of new thoughts and become my old self 
again." 

That same evening la letter of acceptance was 
dispatched to the College Committee. 

A couple of days later he was on the road. The 
offer of his housekeeper to accompany him and 
look after his welfare back and forth, he refused 
upon the ground that he wasn't a child anymore 
nor suffering from senility; he could attend to 
himself. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The next day the college boys had a picnic 
some fifteen or twenty miles from town. Alois, 
Matthew and Harry the housekeeper's son were 
of the company. Toward evening the two first 
returned greatly excited. They related that Hariy 
had behaved himself scandalously. In his 
bragging, bullying way, he went to a tavern where 
he drank glass after glass. He returned to the 
boys befuddled in mind and began loudly to 
declaim against Religion and to mock the Profes- 
sor of Christian Evidences. Then he got to 
quarreling and when some of the students wished 
to quiet him he threatened them. To cap it all, 
he grossly insulted a professor who rebuked him 
for his misbehavior on the train as the excursion 
was homeward bound. He'll pay for it. The 
smallest punishment for such flagrant disobe- 
dience is a day or two in the Black Hole; more 
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probably however, he will be expelled. That this 
happen, is the wish of every student/' 

Alois related moreover, that Harry in his sod- 
den condition told some very strange things that 
concerned Professor Igel. He stated that in his 
Will, the old man had left something to the Socie- 
ty of Fine Arts and to other societies, something 
to the college and so forth; but by far the greater 
amount was willed to his mother, the professor's 
housekeeper; provision had been made therein 
for him also, so that he, Harry, will have money 
in abundance to study at any University he please. 

"Whereupon Matthew," so Alois continued, 
"told Harry that his motiier had every reason then 
to love and care for the old man but that on the 
other hand, her very gratitude and excessive de- 
votion to him would tend to prolong the profes- 
sor's life to at least a hundred years. 

"That when Harry had heard this he burst out 
a-laughing. 'Not at all,' he said; 'in fact I'm sur- 
prised he's still alive. Highly seasoned dishes 
and ardent wines with which he is being continu- 
ally and studiously pampered are hardly condu- 
cive to longevity; least of all are they healthful 
for a man of eighty. . .' 

" 'In that case your mother ought to serve him 
more simply and frugally,' one of the boys who 
was listening, remarked. 

"For a second time Harry with a queer look 
laughed out boisterously; supreme contempt was 
pictured in his face. The best thing for you to 
do,' he sneered, 'is to mumble your Rosary and 
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shut your mouth, so that nobody might notice 
your stupidity.' 

We could barely hear the half -formulated sen- 
tence: 'That's why, that's exactly why she does 
it! Now do you understand?" 

"No immediate answer followed the covert 
disclosure. Finally one of the larger boys caught 
Harry by the neck and asked him plainly: 
'What did you mean, to say?' The wretch sud- 
denly realizing the awful import of his allusion 
evaded the question by boldly asserting that 
he was accountable to no one in the company 
and that he failed to understand what they were 
driving at. To escape from his dilemma he began 
to bawl and to curse and to threaten the boys, 
till at last the professor came upon the scene. . 

The shoemaker gave his wife a significant look. 
"It is incredible," she exclaimed. He bit his lips 
and then quietly remarked: "In this world no 
one can tell who's who; the scoundrel must have 
got his information somewhere." 

"It would be a sin crying to heaven for ven- 
geance if the housekeeper would repay the old 
gentleman for all he had done for her and her 
son, by killing. . ." 

"Finish the sentence : by killing him with her 
fastidious cookery, with fiery wines and liquors," 
the husband completed. 

"But, Sir, do you really believe it?" Alois 
with fright-distorted face, inquired. 

"Wouldn't it be well immediately to inform Mr. 
Igel of his danger so that he might throw the 
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woman out of the house at once?" Matthew 
suggested. 

"For the present he is absent from home and 
who knows but the College Authorities themselves 
will make an investigation and notify their old 
colleague. We would be in a fine fix if the profes- 
sor wouldn't believe a word of the accusation and 
side with his housekeeper against us, and if she 
then on her part would sue us for criminal libel." 

Professor Igel arrived at Dreibergstadt safely. 
A delegation of old students headed by the rector 
of the college received him at the station. 

"A pity, professor, you did not make up your 
mind sooner to attend the celebration," the rector 
remarked, "for in that case I would have yielded 
the honor to no one to entertain you as my guest. 
In the meantime we were overwhelmed with ac- 
ceptances, in consequence of which you will have 
to be satisfied with the humble lodging still open 
and at our command. However, you will suffer no 
lack of care and attention. The house tho nearly 
in the center of the town is in a quiet neighbor- 
hood." 

"I did not receive that first invitation you al- 
lude to," the old man replied; "otherwise I would 
have acknowledged it." 

"It was certainly sent, because I wrote and 
mailed it myself. I begged you as a favor in that 
letter to be my guest," the rector answered. 

"Well then, it must still be in the Post Office," 
said Igel ; he could not avert the thought, however, 
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that his housekeeper had the handling of all his 
mail. 

They walked up the new Station Avenue. 

"How changed the town is!" the old pedagogue 
exclaimed. "Here there was a ditch with a path 
paralleling it called Linden Alley and yonder was 
a clover meadow — ^it's all taken up with houses, 
I see." 

"This is the outskirt; you'll find your bearings 
better as we get into the town." 

He did. "I recognize the old town now!" he 
exclaimed with pleasure. "That's the same Chris- 
toph's Well that stood on the square as of yore; 
yonder's, the hoary linden phalanx — ^a couple are 
missing, 'tis a pity; the paving has not been 
changed, I see; the merchants' houses with their 
trellised windows and mirrors enframed, are just 
the same as a half century ago ; there is the nar- 
row street, the very one that led to those smaller 
houses beyond, — ^the same, only they seem a little 
smaller, smaller. ..." 

"Smaller, naturally, because in the meantime 
you have grown older and taller," the rector 
laughed ; "at the time you walked that narrow 
street, you were a lad of about twelve or four- 
teen." 

"It is true, it's true ! We are turning into Our 
Lady's Street now; this first was the Principal's 
house, right across lived Casper the tinsmith, 
next to him the doctor, then the broommaker, 
then the weaver, and old Barbara " 
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'*You have a good memory, professor," the rec- 
tor observed. "None of those you mentioned 
are alive anymore, and hardly a person in the 
town knows anjrthing about them." 

"But I will always remember them, for on this 
street I lived a student." 

Fleeting as was the remark, it disposed the 
aged professor to seriousness; he stood still and 
looked up and down, lost in thought. 

"It's on this street we have reserved a room 
for you," the rector informed the professor. "I 
don't know whether it will suit you." 

"I am glad of your choice," he answered hon- 
estly. 

They proceeded a distance farther; the old 
pedagogue was ready to mention s<»nething about 
a house with a projecting gable that stood across 
the street^ when his guide stopped him. 

"This is the place," he said. 

Mr. Igel looked a moment <at the house and then 
stammered: **Here? In this very house? But 
how did you know " 

"What do you mean, dear colleague?" 

"Has anybody informed you that in this very 
house I lived as a student? Did you pick the 
place for me purposely for that reason?" There 
was a note of displeasure in his voice. 

"No man hiad the faintest suspicion that you 
had lived in this house as a student more than 
fifty years ago, professor. I have already told you 
that in accordance with our plans you were to be 
my guest and that due to your belated acceptance 
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no place other than this or like this was left at 
our disposal. If therefore it has chanced, that you, 
the senior among our alumni, have been assigned 
to the same house in which you lodged a half cen- 
tury ago, I call it a remarkable, nay, a most touch- 
ing coincidence/' 

"Hm," the pedagogue grunted looking up at 
the dark gable, "that's all right, of course, but 
nevertheless no one cares to be reminded in so 
tangible a way of the years he has to his reckon- 
ing. Every stone in this lAiilding confronts me 
with my age." 

''Honored colleague, if you wish, we will try 
to find you another pace. Maybe — " 

"No, no — ^let well enough alone. Upon second 
look the house attracts me as an old friend." 

The gentlemen entered. The ground floor of 
the building was not occupied ; it served as a hall 
and as a storeroom for boxes, chests and trunks. 
In the rear was a steep stairs that led to the liv- 
ing rooms above. 

"It's just as it was in my day," the professor 
reflected, "excepting that I cannot make the stairs 
anjrmore with five steps up land two leaps down, 
as I was want to do. Sure enough, here is the 
sentinel of the house, as of old," saying which he 
pointed toward a niche in the wall in which a 
statuette of a saint with a tiny lamp at its base, 
was placidly welcoming the strangers. 

At the upper landing a withered granny stood 
in waiting attended by an old miaid and a servant. 
Most cordially she greeted her guest and im- 
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mediately invited him to supper. The rector 
bade his friend good-by and left. 

At the threshold of what was the living and 
dining room in one, he exclaimed : "Is it possi- 
ble!" Soliloquizing he repeated: "Is it possible! 
Everything in the same place as fifty, seventy 
years ago; not a single change: the mtassive table 
with its clumsy legs, the earthenware stove, the 
bureau with its brass locks, the old pendulum- 
clock with its little gilded columns; the antique 
carved crucifix with the body of Christ suffering 
suspended, and inscribed: *Our Lord in re- 
pose ;' above the cross the palm branch, at its base 
a reliquary; the windows as was custom from 
immemorial times, set with flowers in vases and 
boxes." 

"It's like a look into fairyland," he whisper- 
ed while trying to still his beating heart ; "never 
would I have believed it possible." After telling 
the granny and her daughter that fifty years ago 
he had lived as a student in this very house, their 
wonder and surprise beggared description. 

"Miss Clotilda and Miss Josephine who dwelt 
here at the time are gone, I suippose, long ago. 
Granny, when I first saw you, — ^there was a lit- 
tle resemblance — I wanted to address you as Miss 
Clotilda." 

Blushing she answered : "'I am her niece and 
as a widow have been living here with my daugh- 
ter full thi;rty years." 
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"And scrupulously you have kept everything 
just as it was. I cannot express myself how this 
welcomes and appeals to me." 

"Oh, we are so glad to hear it, professor ! We 
only hope that you will feel at home here. We 
will do our best— and especically for the sake of 
our aunt, God rest her soul! to whose charge 
you had been committed. Who would ever have 
dreamed this!. . .1 don't doubt it at all, that our 
blessed aunt has sent you to us, that you might 
be well cared for." 

They all sat down to table and after supper 
for two hours longer the old man continued talk- 
ing to the women. The longer he stayed the more 
communicative he became, the more at home he 
felt. He told the granny of the time when his 
widowed mother brought him a lad ten years of 
age to this very house where he remained for 
five years. "To-day," he said, "you have an 
equipped, full-fledged college; in those days the 
town had only a small, modest, Latin School. It 
was housed in the Franciscan Cloister that was 
suippressed shortly before; three of the fathers 
who were granted leave to remain, were our 
teachers. They were kind gentlemen but they 
made the boys study. The laggards if they did 
not speedily mind, felt the knotted girdle which 
the fathers wore, playing over their backs. 

"During recreation we were compelled to con- 
verse in Latin ; the boy who forgot to do so, was 
handed the 'booby' which, aside from the penance 
imposed, he had to carry around until he had 
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caught up with some other culprit gabbling Ger- 
man instead of Latin. We were severely drill- 
ed in Greek and in Mathematics also, es- 
pecially by Father Urban who would stand no 
trifling with any study. Every boy was also 
taught a musical instrument. Christmas and 
St. Francis Day we gave a concert, and during 
Witsuntide we carroled the Pentecost greeting 
in front of the houses of the burghers who re- 
warded us with cakes and apples. At the public 
examination we had to give our tests before the 
rector, the mayor and the distinguished citizens 
of the town. . .O Youth, O Childhood!" 

There was a pause. 

"It is like listening to a page from the Legends 
of the Saints to hear you tell of the past," the 
granny piously observed. "How we would ap- 
preciate it. Honorable Professor, if you would 
tarry with us a few weeks and tell us about the 
olden days!" 

"I feel as if I were a different man since I 
came here, living not in the present but in the 
past long gone. . .Seventy years!. . .My youth is 
as vivid before me as if I were living it now; the 
old town too, the streets and wells, the commons 
and housesr 

"Blindfolded I could And my way around and 
mark every change — ^with regret — ^And," he 
interruipted himself, "even the basement is the 
same as when a child I boarded here. Isn't that 
wonderful!" 
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The granny blushed slightly; she whispered: 
"There's a story goes with that." 

"You must relate it at your first leisure, good- 
wife," old Igel begged ; "I am so much interested 
in this house as if I were still a resident. Ex- 
cuse me for having kept you up so long, I know 
that you have things still to do before retiring." 

"We have continued the custom of our blessed 
aunt deceased," the mother explained. The pro- 
fessor knew that mother and daughter would 
now recite the Rosary, then say their Night 
Prayer and lastly read a page or two from the 
Life of the Saint of the day. As pupil in the 
Latin School he always joined in these spiritual 
exercises regularly. He did not dare to mock the 
pious customs to-night, for it seemed to be part 
and parcel of the house to which "fate," to use 
his own exipression, had returned him. 

"I am anxious to know in what place they'll 
bed me." The thought was no sooner formulated 
when the woman with a lamp in her hand direct- 
ed him to the well-known room of old and pointed 
to the Holy Water stoup near the bed. "I have 
filled it," she said; then with a good-night 
and Blessed be Jesus Christ! she closed the door. 

"For all eternity!" he answered involuntarily. 
The clicking of the lock! How familiar the 
sound. And now he was alone. 

Alone in the room where seventy years ago he 
prayed and slept! 

The little alcove, the stove, the table at the 
window, the neat bed, they are old friends; out- 
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side he SC6S the pear tree, and^ — ^it is moonlight, 
— ^beyond, surrounding the garden plot, he traces 
the wall. In the distance appear the towering 
roofs of the ancient Capuchin Cloister. . . 

Dreaming he is seated at the little table. How 
often he had sat at its side a pious boy studying 
diligently the rudiments of Latin; studying, then 
looking lat the swaying branches of the ancient 
pear, and listening to the birds, then studying 
again. 

His present self, like an evil spirit had vanished. 
His childhood as a glorious apparition stood in 
its place; it faced him, spoke to him and could 
not be silenced. He listened to what it told him 
of his own pious youth. 

There in a vision abnost tangibly present, 
stands the young Latinist Francis Igel, ten — 
eleven years of age, with blooming cheeks, 
sparkling eyes, flowing locks, active and alert, in- 
nocent and pious, filled with honest ambition to 
advance and proud to hold his own in the class. 
Such was he seventy years ago with a heart un- 
tainted with low and vulgar tastes and indul- 
gences, with a conscience unsullied with vice 
and sin, with a soul buoyant, happy and filled 
with peace. O golden, O glorious Youth! — 

In that very place where the little bed stands 
he had slept many a time — ^the deep, restful^ 
quiet sleep of childhood, after playing, shouting, 
singing and studjdng all day with never-tiring 
vigor. At its foot he knelt and lisped his pray- 
ers and examined his conscience, till overcome 
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with sleep. Early in the morning he was up and 
out, to the Borate in Advent, to the early Mass 
during Lent. Never once did he miss a devotion 
on Sunday or festival or during the Penitential 
Season, tho sometimes in winter he was chilled to 
the bone. 

Rapidly his young years pass before him 
in panoramic review and the lessons they rehearse, 
the scenes they revive, fascinate him with 
the magic of spring. Look what you were like^ 
Francis Xavier, seventy years ago, you yourself, 
when God and His Blessed Mother and angels and 
men were delighted with you... This little cell 
was the Paradise where you throve and flowered 
and diffused the odor of virtue — ^a Paradise from 
which you have excluded yourself! 

And the walls had their voices as well. Who 
are you, intruder and stranger? Not he whom 
once upon a time we have protected, and loved 
to look upon. With God's grace you were an 
angel then; what are you now? Confess it, if 
you dare! Oh, how low you have fallen! As a 
mere boy you were wise and reasonable, with 
lofty and holy ideals in view — ^and now you are 
groveling in the dust with aspirations that an 
animal might fancy. Your upward flight is 
broken, your heart is empty, your soul is dead. 
So low have you fallen, Francis Xavier Igel ! . . . 

Sitting in his chair, buried in reflection, the 
gray-haired man listened to the solemn words. 
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Suddenly a deep, muffled sound broke upon his 
reverie. He knew it well: it was the bell from 
the monastery tower tolling the hour of midnight. 

Languidly he got up and stepped to the window. 

Time and again he turned around to scan the 
room from wall to wall. Sleep was gone. Ap- 
proaching the alcove he looked over the dozen 
books or so on the shelves. The professor knew 
that among students the newcomer inherited the 
books of his predecessor. Old granny had guard- 
ed these discarded manuals sacredly from year to 
year. The dozen are on the shelves to-night as 
they were left by the last incumbent of the room. 

He looks at one and opens it. 

He takes another, a smaller one. Something 
about it is familiar to him. It's a prayer-book, 
very old. On the title page it says : "God is 
Love." Opposite, on the blue-ribbed blank sheet 
in beautiful penmanship the words are easily 
deciphered: Ex libris Francisci Xaverii Igel, 
literarum studiosi in urbe Trium Montium. He 
himself had penned the phrase in the book — ^his 
own prayer-book — ^while a student at Three Hills, 
or Dreibergstadt. When he left the Latin for the 
High School, Miss Clotilda made him a present 
of a Latin one; the old one, therefore, he 
left behind. 

Seating himself and placing the open book be- 
fore him, the aged man folded his hands and rest- 
ed his head on the table. ''Continue good and 
pious and keep God before your eyes," his moth- 
er told him the last time he saw her; ''and if per- 
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chance unfortunately you should lose your faith 
I'll pursue you even from my grave till I have 
brought you back again to God." The words 
which he had almost forgotten were recalled to 
him instantly. The mother has kept her word, 
she is speaking now. He admits that it was she 
who followed and brought him to this little room 
where as a child she had led him, so that the 
very surroundings of the place might appeal to 
him and by contrast show him what he was then, 
what he is now. His good mother is with him 
in the room; she is holding him in her embrace 
as of yore and will not release him till he has re- 
turned to God and the way of salvation. Again 
and again the big bell tolls the passing hours, but 
the aged man is deaf to all but the voice of his 
mother. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Next morning Professor Igel visited the college 
ch^el. It was in this sacred place seventy years 
ago, he had made his first Confession; in this 
church at the Main Altar, with the benign eyes of 
Christ Crucified looking down upon him from the 
picture above, he knelt many a time serving the 
priest at Mass; at this burnished bronze chioir 
rail he received his First Holy Communion. 

Many a time also devotion had urged him to the 
side altar, where upon an artistic pedestal and 
within an encircling frame in rich baroque carv- 
ing, the statue of the Virgin stood, honored even 
thisn under the title of the Immaculate Concep- 
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tion. At this altar he had commended himself to 
the love and care of his heavenly Mother and re- 
peated the well-known college prayer : O Domina 
mea, 0 Mater mea ! — 

Mass is over, the people have left. 

Slowly approaching the Virgin's altar the 
hoary professor kneels down and with uplifted 
hands recites the "0 Domina mea, 0 Mater mea 1" 

The prodigal son has returned to his Mother, 
the Refuge of Sinners, the Mother of Mercy. What 
he has begun she will helip him to finish. 



The celebration in honor of the opening of the 
town High School passed off successfully. 
Professor Igel, the only surviving member of 
the first class at the Latin School, Dreibergstadt, 
attended the functions to the end but only in a 
perfunctory way. When it was all over he was 
loathe to leave the town. He begged for an ex- 
tension from the old granny which was heartily 
granted. 

The work of conversion was to be completed 
where it was begun. This would take time and 
reflection. It was hazardous for him to return 
at once to his old environments where he had 
lived so long estranged from God. To choose 
and live the rest of his life in a new place was 
imperative. 

"Bide your time calmly," his Confessor ad- 
vised him, "God will let you know His will." 
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The company was again gathered for innocent 
conversation round the table in granny's house. 
The professor was edified at the piety of the old 
dames and ipraised them for having abated noth- 
ing of the customs of their godly ancestors. He 
also praised them for having left the house as it 
was. 

Granny was somewhat confused at the last re- 
mark. She told him that if it had depended solely 
on her she would have made some changes before 
this and that there was a story connected with this 
vacillation on her part. 

'•Then please, tell us the story at once," the 
old man insisted. 

She related : "My aunts Clotilda and Josephine 
left me and my daughter this house and some 
money besides. As long as we had three, four 
and sometimes five students in board, we got 
along very nicely. But later on when the large 
boarding-school was erected we were glad to get 
even one. Fortunately our little money sufficed to 
see us thru. The City Attorney advised us to 
turn the lower floor into living rooms, it would 
bring us a rental of three or four hundred marks 
a year ; we woud have done so if we had had the 
necessary money. Finally, we had a bid from a 
carpenter who offered to buy the house. His in- 
tention was to turn the first story into a workshop 
and live upstairs with his family. He promised 
to allot us a room in the house for lifetime. We 
would gladly have made the sale because we had 
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difficulty meeting the repairs which the building 
so often required; but a hitch spoiled the deal/' 

"It was fortunate so," the professor exclaim- 
ed, "otherwise I never again would have seen my 
little room." 

"That was a point of course, we never thought 
of. The young carpenter had not money enough 
on hand to pay us the first installment in cash and 
at the same time meet the expense of turning the 
first floor into a shop. He expected that an un- 
cle would loan him about five thousand marks 
without interest — ^he meant to repay him later 
on — upon his simple note. The uncle was also a 
professor in A " 

"What?" old Igel exclaimed. "Are you not 
mistaken! I've taught at that college, I ought 
to know him. What is his name?" 

"I don't know ; I never asked. The young man 
said that his uncle had treated him most un- 
graciously. Not even an answer did he receive 
to his four letters, one of which was sent by 
special delivery. He traveled to A. . .but he did 
not get to see his relative." 

"That beats all!" the aged gentleman mut- 
tered. 

"Young Tannherr did not blame the uncle for 
his apparent discourtesy." 

"Tannherr is the carpenter's name?" the old 
man asked surprised. "Is there a family by the 
name of Tannherr here?" 

"He moved to the town from the valley, from 
Hausen, I think." 
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"Why, that is my birthplace and Tannherr of 
Hausen is my brother-in-law," the professor ex- 
plained scarcely able to control himself; "my 
youngest sister married a Tannherr. She and 
her husband are dead long ago ; the carpenter you 
speak of must be my grand nephew." 

"Why, you are related, then, to the carpenter," 
the younger of the women remarked. 

"Most probably. But this much is certain, I 
have never received a letter or a visit from Mr. 
Tannherr. I would die if it were imputed to me 
that I was ashamed of my own blood-relatives, no 
matter how humble their jwsition." 

"Tannherr is not a poor man, he is doing a fine 
business and people are pleased with and praise 
his work. I might mention for what it is worth, 
a suspicion of ydur grand nephew. Or perhaps 
it would be better if you saw him yourself." 

"Yes, I'll see him ; but all the same, tell me 
what you know. It will guide me." 

"Well then, your relative did not blame you 
that his letters had evidently miscarried, but 
your housekeeper." 

The old man was shocked at the news. He 
grew pale and his eyes sparkled. "Tell me what 
else you know!" he continued. 

"I have only this to add, that the nephew was 
received kindly enough by the housekeeper but 
she dissuaded him from seeing you, because she 
said, you were peculiar and craiJcy and averse to 
meeting relatives who were after money and 
nothing else. She promised to do all in her 
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power to bring about the meeting and to 
notify the visitor of her success or failure at four 
o'clock." 

The professor laughed grimly. "That's the 
hour I took my usual walk." 

"When therefore he called at the appointed 
hour, the housekeeper told the young man she 
could do nothing, that her master had purposely 
gone out for a walk just to avoid him. At first, 
young Tannherr told me, he was indignant 
at the uncle, but the longer he listened to the 
wily woman, the more did he suspect that she 
had failed to announce him at all. When he 
asked what his uncle had said to the letters, she 
bluntly denied that any had been received; up- 
on being confronted with the special delivery 
receipt she blushed and hedged. There was a 
young boy in the house at the time who insolent* 
ly interrupted Tannherr time and again and 
told him to cease questioning his mother as if 
he were a detective." 

The old man was stunned at the disclosure. 
Not a word had she said to him about his rela- 
tive's visit nor a syllable about any letter. "I 
understand now," he said, "why the past ten 
years she has been so solicitous to take charge 
of my mail; but I never doubted her honesty. 
Her purpose in stealing the letters must have been 
to have a supply of gossip on hand with which 
to regale me and villify my relatives. I wonder 
if what I now know is the extent of the mischief 
she has worked ! No wonder that all communica- 
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tion between my people and myself has ceased 
for years/' 

"You may learn the particulars from your 
nephew/' old gmnny concluded; "your house- 
keeper never counted on the probability that you 
would meet him here/' 

"Certainly not/' he answered mechanically. 
Suddenly he got up. "Now that I come to think 
of it, I did not receive the first invitation to the 
College Celebration. The desperate woman 
purloined the letter and she did it because she 
was aware that Tannherr lived in this place and 
feared that he would call on me. And yet — ^the 
more I think the matter over — ^how admirably 
Providence has made her evil plans work to my 
good!" 

Astonished and curious the women looked at 
each other. "Listen/' he said, "how wonderful- 
ly all the parts of the riddle work out in the man- 
ner of an algebraic solution; tell me if the finger 
of God is not present here? 

"Had I received the first invitation, I, an octo- 
genarian, would not have accepted, for I was not 
in the mood to leave a town in which I had lived 
for fifty years, to visit a remote village which I 
had forgotten and where I had dwelt as a child 
some seventy years before. Because the first 
letter remained unanswered I received a second, 
more urgent invitation three weeks later. This 
letter was handed me by the postman personally 
whom I casually met when for a certain reason I 
was urged to return home sooner than usual." 
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The aged man paused. The thought of the 
death of his favorite poet flitted thru his mind. 
He continued : "In the meantime I had receiv- 
ed news that made me low-spirited and dull. It 
was to dispel these gloomy thoughts that I ac- 
cepted the second invitation. 

"On account of my belated answer the lodging 
destined for me from the first was given to an- 
other and I was assigned to room here with you, 
thank God! 

"The circumstances all tending to the same end 
are so simple and effective, that the hand of God 
is plainly visible." 

"In a way, then, you are really beholden to 
your dishonest housekeeper, professor,'' the gran- 
ny observed. 

"No doubt, but against her will. She had 
dug a pit for me but has fallen into it herself. Not 
good but evil did she wish me and I owe it solely 
to God and to the prayers of my blessed mother 
that her wicked plans have worked out my 
salvation." 

The rest will not take us long. The professor 
called on Tannherr next day personally; he 
was well impressed with the young man 
and from him he got the last details of 
what was related above. Before fall. Profes- 
sor Igel had moved to the old town and had taken 
lodging with granny on Our Lady's Street. He 
occupies the comer room in which as a lad he had 
lived and studied. His library he gave to the 
High School where he had taught ; the house- 
keeper was dismissed, the Will consigned to the 
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flames. Nephew Tannherr whom the old man 
has learned to esteem for his simple probity, will 
receive the house for which he had spoken years 
ago. His workshop will be on the lower floor. 
The upstairs for the present is reserved for the 
professor, and for granny and her daughter dur- 
ing lifetime, that is, until Master Tannherr is call- 
ed upon to build them in turn a newer, narrower 
home, such as is destined to house the rich and 
poor alike in the grave. 
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As the Corps Bugler was entering the house 
for supper his wife pointed to a letter that was 
lying on the table. Three pairs of eyes besides, 
were curiously mustering the sealed envelope 
that was marked with a flaring design in red. 
The eyes were those of the bugler's three grown- 
up children, two sturdy boys, one of whom wore 
a military cap, and a daughter who was just 
placing on the table a large brinmiing bowl of 
clabber. 

Eagerly the father scrutinized the flaming 
crest and the address, then tearing open the en- 
velope he withdrew from it a newspaper clipping, 
several paragraphs of which were heavily blue- 
penciled. All at once his excited face resumed 
its smug lines ; putting the letter into his pocket, 
he said: "Supper first!'* Having said the ac- 
customed prayer, the family sat down to table 
and busied itself peeling the steaming potatoes 
which with the sour milk constituted the frugal 
meal. It was a warm, close May-night and there- 
fore the cool curdled milk was particularly palat- 
able. 

The father was silently sharing the supper but 
not with the gusto of the children. 
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In the town and vicinity he was known as the 
Corps Bugler, not for the reason that he had 
ever been such in a military sense but simply be- 
cause he was leader of the village band. He was 
a wheelwright by trade and he also owned a lit- 
tle farm. The trade however, he pursued merely 
as an avocation ; his principal work was to toot the 
horn. And many a dollar he earned in this way, 
first of all because he was quite a musician and 
therefore in demand for every festivity the 
country around, and secondly because in the full 
band of twelve members of which he was the 
leader, his two sons played the leading instru- 
ments. 

Two clarinets, two cornets, a French horn and 
a drum hanging on the wall, gave evidence of the 
musical proficiency of the bugler and his family. 

While the mother and children were still con- 
tinuing their supper with appetite, the father 
was studying the paper clipping. The family 
without hastening or shortening their meal, 
were observing him. 

For a while he read with a surprised look and 
an anxious brow, then shaking his head and 
stroking his gray beard, he muttered calmly: 
"That's fine and it's the truth." Bringing his 
fist down on the table with all his might he at 
last exclaimed: "There's justice still to be 
found on this earth!" 

"What is it all about?" the wife asked. "What 
has happened?" 
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"It will interest you also," he replied, "but 
first of all finish your suipper/' 

The meal-prayer over, the bugler folded out 
the whole-page clipping on the table so that the 
title of the sheet could be seen. "The Trumpet 
of Freedom" was its heading. 

"A fine paper this," he said, as he pointed to 
a picture of a swollen-faced trumpeter. 

"For all the world that's not a trumpet he's 
blowing but a trombone," the younger son re- 
marked. 

"It's a picture of a clown !" the daughter ad- 
ded. 

The father continued: "I wonder how that 
got into the pai)er; but the priest is to bktme 
himself." 

"The priest written up in the paper!" the 
four exclaimed at once; "the priest!" 

"Yes, the priest — ^and we," the bugler con- 
firmed. He read: "According to reports cur- 
rent the last two or three months, Waldhang is 
in a sorry plight. As far back as memory goes, 
yes, for a hundred years at least, the parish had 
been blessed with harmony and peace; but since 
the advent of the new priest, misunderstandings, 
contentions and quarrels, occur every day." 

"Why, that's not true at all," the wife pro- 
tested. "His Reverence is with us now three 
years and everybody is satisfied with him and 
speaks well of him. . ." 

"Remain calm!" the husband commanded. He 
read on: "There are many cases at hand to bear 
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out our statement. For the present, we will men- 
tion only one instance which for imperiousness, 
intolerance and egotism, surpasses anything the 
people have ever witnessed." 

"Mother, for heaven's sake," the young girl 
remarked horrified, "how dare anyone say such 
things of a priest! It's a sin crying to heaven; 
our pastor has done no one any harm." 

The sons also looked at each other dumb- 
founded. 

"Frank, stop right there," the wife interject- 
ed; "that's scandalous and sinful, stop!" 

"Of course, I expected that," the bugler re- 
plied ; "I knew that this would bring a storm 
upon me." 

He continued to read: "The respected 
gentleman, Frank Prasuner, the accomplished 
Musical Director of the well-known and renown- 
ed Musical Club, 'Harmony,' who is -popularly 
known thruout the district as the Corps Bugler, 
has been for a long time a thorn in the priest's 
side. His rare musical knowledge paired with 
an enthusiasm for all that is good and beautiful, 
has enabled him to make an artist of every mem- 
ber of his excellent band. His two boys, genuine 
virtuosi, worthy sons of so distinguished a fa- 
ther, we place in the first rank." 

The two youths eyed each other with a baf- 
fled look. They were hesitating what to think of 
the extravagant praise. The mother scenting 
mischief, pleaded: "Frank, are you not asham- 
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ed to read such stuff ; will you swallow such ab- 
surd flattery!" 

Still he read on: "This refined family was 
not to the liking of the narrow and bigoted priest. 
The fanatical, ascetic crank, totally lacking in 
artistic sense, looks upon music and all amuse- 
ments as an abomination; if he had his way, the 
people would sjpend their leisure mumbling litanr 
ies and whining psalms/' 

"What scoundrelly lying!*' the daughter cried. 
"Did not the Reverend Pastor at the Christmas 
Celebration, praise our music and declare it was 
the finest for thirty miles around?'' 

"Many a gallon of water has gone down stream 
since then," was the bugler's cryptic reply. 
"Now listen to the climax : 'A welcome occasion to 
assert his unreasonable authority, presented it- 
self. From immemorial times it had been custom 
to allow young men during Mass to sit on the 
steps leading to the organ loft.' " 

"Ah, that's it!" the mother remarked. "Alas, 
that the scandal should appear in the papers — a 
person feels like dying of shame. . ." 

"That's crazy talk!" the man shouted. "Does 
not the paiper stand by and justify our boys !" 

"It has come to that, has it !" the woman sighed. 

The bugler read on : "The boys sit on the steps 
because both the organ-loft and the side galleries 
are overcrowded. Is it to their discredit if they 
occupy the stairs simply in order better to see the 
altar and tiie pulpit?" 
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"Haha," the reader himself laughed, "their 
piety surely is not the reason which urges them 
to crowd the backstairs. Single men are not that 
devotional 

'There's always place in the galleries/' the 
mother observed. "The reason why the boys 
congregate on the stairs, altho the galleries are 
specially reserved for them, is plain : back of the 
enclosed space that leads to tiie loft, no one can 
see them and they can do as they please. To push 
and pull one another, play tricks and mock the 
people in church — ^that's what their piety on the 
steps consists of. Upon one occasion some of the 
lads went so far as to play cards; on another, a 
boy spent the time whittling a stick. The pastor 
did the right thing." 

"He may and he may not have done the right 
thing," the bugler answered; he continued: "A 
couple weeks ago the pastor, to the surprise of 
the whole parish, issued a decree, called a church 
regulation, by which the mighty czar arbitrarily 
forbade any young man henceforth to remain on 
the stairs during Mass, and this under pain of 
excommunication and civil arrest." 

"Yes, and everybody praised him for the stand 
he took," the mother commented; "the nuisance 
was becoming intolerable." 

"Mother is right," the daughter exclaimed 
looking at and addressing her two brothers who 
glum and sullen said not a word ; "you were al- 
ways among the leaders when mischief was in the 
air; you said so yourselves." 
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"Mind your own business, you holy nun," one 
of the boys snapipingly answered, "and keep 
your nose out of our affairs!" 

Hearing the word "nun," the bugler leaped to 
his feet as if stung by a viper. "The devil keep 
that word out of this house ; none of my children 
shall ever enter a convent; I don't care if the 
priest knows it, nor you either, Crescenz! He'll 
have nothing further to say to me about my house- 
hold!" 

"But, fether, the priest doesn't even know of 
my desire to enter a convent — " 

"Shut your mouth and don't dare even to enter- 
tain the idea, you simple thing, pious crank, half- 
crazy. . . ! You're apt to drive a person to death 
— ^before you'll enter a convent, I'll be six feet 
under ground." 

"For pity's sake," the girl sobbed, "I was not 
the first to mention the word; Jack brought it 
up!" 

The mother trying to pacify her husband said : 
"Read on, what else does the paper say; no doubt, 
it concerns the boys." 

But the bugler shoved the clipping into his 
pocket, put on his coat and remarked grimly: 
"I'll smother in here, I must go out for air." 
Slamming the door angrily behind him, he was 
gone. 

"If only it were cooler!" the wife complained. 
"He'll not be back to-night till twelve. And 
you— you two are the cause of it all," she chided 
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the boys ; "if you had not defied the priest, this 
would never have happened." 

"Come, let's go, mother doesn't want us around," 
the older tugging at the younger's sleeve, remark- 
ed. They made their way to the door. "Not to 
the tavern," the second son reassured his moth- 
er ; "we are off for a walk only." A close obser- 
ver might have noticed that while one of the sons 
met the reprimand of the mother with a stub- 
bom, lowering look, the other hung his head in 
shame and regret. 

The mother was correct. The pastor's regula- 
tion which, in order to stop the scandalous con- 
duct of a number of callow youth who were wont 
to assemble on the gallery stairs, forbade any con- 
gregating there in the future, was willingly and 
generally complied with. 

The lads were afraid of the calm determina- 
tion of the priest to put the police on them if nec- 
essary. The Sunday following he noticed from 
the pulpit that five fellows had dared to disobey 
the church order; he stated that he would be 
lenient this time but that if he found them on 
the stairs again they would have to take the con- 
sequences. A week later all the boys were in their 
proper places excepting two. (Sprawling full 
length on the steps, the bugler's burly boys 
brazenly defied their pastor. He commanded 
them publicly and for the last time to take their 
seats in the gallery. 

The brothers got up. You could hear their 
tramp. Not to the gallery however, did they go. 
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but to the main door which they slammed as 
they left the church. 

While the mother and daughter were ag- 
grieved at their vulgar and scandalous behavior, 
the father, who doted on them on account of 
their musical talent, sided with his boys from 
the very beginning. His blind favoritism led 
him to affirm that the priest had chased his sons 
out of the church and the oftener he said it, the 
more firmly he believed it. Moreover, in pro- 
portion as he favored his boys he got to dislike 
and finally to hate the priest. That explains the 
outburst of fury with which he greeted the word 
"nun." Heretofore, allusions to the convent on 
the part of his wife and daughter did not arouse 
him; in fact, he seemed to favor these aspira- 
tions of Crescenz. But now he thought it was 
spiting and revenging himself on the priest if he 
forbade his child to heed the voice of God. 

To enkindle in the bugler a hatred of the priest 
was the purpose of the calumnious leader in the 
paper. Nevertheless, he was not entirely blame- 
less in the matter ; it was he furnished the mate- 
rial for the article and hence he was so interested in 
it. In a tavern of the Provincial Capital, the musi- 
cian was loud and angry in his strictures on the 
parish priest. A stranger who overheard him 
asked him for particulars. Some of these "par- 
ticulars" we have already listened to. 

At the inn To the Hare in Waldhang a large 
party had assembled. They were mostly mem- 
bers (Of the town band who had met for rehearsal. 
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Naturally the one topic of conversation was the 
news in The Trumpet; nearly every house had re- 
ceived a copy. The musicians were especially de- 
lighted with the fulsome praise with which the 
individuals of their band had been noticed. The 
editorial concluded : 

"The pastor has expelled from his church two of 
the best members of his parish and the two ablest 
musicians in the district. It is not our business to 
take up the cudgels for either side ; one reflection 
however, we cannot refrain from expressing. Our 
social life is but an interchange of courtesies. In 
the past the two young gentleman who in so shab- 
by a way have been excluded from the church, 
were the most obliging and the principal partici- 
pants in all the grand musical celebrations of the 
parish. However, as events at the present have 
shaped themselves, the insulted youths and es- 
pecially their worthy father, the able and devot- 
ed director of the musical life of the whole dis- 
trict, cannot help but ask themselves: since the 
priest has so readily broken with us, is it becom- 
ing on our part to force ourselves upon him? We 
can do without him, but he not without us ; — as 
for example, at the Corpus Christi solemnity. It 
is to be hoped that the individuals of the Wald- 
hang Band, inspired with self-interest and due 
self-respect, will hold together and refuse to ap- 
pear one and all at the coming solemnity, so as to 
imipress uipon a certain Rev. Gentleman the fact 
that the band will not allow itself or any of its 
m^bers to be tyrannized over.^' 
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The last sentence struck among the fellows and 
scattered mischief like a bomb. Until now they had 
been undecided what to think or what to say about 
the affair, but none of them for a moment had 
thought it necessary to "strike'* on Corpus Christi 
Day just because two of their members had been 
rebuked in church for gross disobedience. 

The thought was the buglers's; he had suggested 
it to the reporter. Here it was black on white 
what his vengeance strove to achieve. Nothing in 
the article pleased him half as much as this con- 
cluding sentence in the clipping, not even the ex- 
travagant flattery in the second paragraph. Un- 
der the mellowing influence of liquor handed 
around without stint or measure, the clock had 
not yet pointed to eleven, when every member of 
the band was vowing and swearing he would 
stand by his worthy leader and his ousted sons in 
behalf of the honor and independence of their 
corps, and thus united, rebuke the priest for his 
overofBciouness and intolerance. The bell was 
tolling the midnight hour when they dispersed for 
their homes. 

The arguments pro and con were long and bit- 
ter, but the bugler came out of the verbal fray, 
victorious. There were a few who were horrified 
at the proposition "to strike*' on Corpus Christi ; 
but what could they do? The leader and half the 
band would be absent at all events. The die 
therefore, was cast. 
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The evening following, Rose, the oldest daugh- 
ter of Farmer Eck, called at the rectory with sever- 
al bouquets of lilacs and peonies for the Virgin's 
altar. Handing them to the priest's sister she told 
her with tears that she had learned from her fa- 
ther there was to be no music Corpus Christi 
Day; the bugler and his sons were at the bottom 
of it. That her father had said it was the great- 
est insult ever shown the parish and that God 
would surely punish the instigators. "And the 
worst of it is this/' she sobbed, "father swore 
that if the bugler acts up to his resolve then will he 
tell the man to his face that very night, that the 
engagement between his oldest son and his 
daughter, that's myself, is forever broken." She 
concluded with the hope that since ten days must 
still elapse till Corpus Christi, the Reverend Pas- 
tor might in the meantime be able to procure a 
band from elsewhere. 

The sister informed her Reverend Brother of 
what Rose had told her. He answered calmly: "I 
would not think of bringing in outside musicians ; 
to do so would make trouble. If the Waldhang 
Band refuses its service let the leader settle his 
account with God; the procession will be carried 
out as usual." 

♦ 41 ♦ 

Corpus Christi had come: it was a most beauti- 
ful day in June, glorying in the full attire of 
spring. The grand High Mass in the thronged 
church was over. While the priest had retired to 
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the sacristy, the congregation was getting ready 
to accompany the Most Holy Sacrament in jubil- 
ant procession thru the village streets and lanes. 

The Spirit of God has arranged in fitting se- 
quence the cycle of Ecclesiastical Feasts as a per- 
fect counterpart to the physical year. After the 
bleak, ice-bound winter, comes gladsome, prolific 
spring; and following the gloom and sorrow of 
Lent and Passion Week, of Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday, comes a day in midspring, in the 
height of the glorious season of the Resurrectioi^ 
of the Ascension, of the Institution of the Church, 
Christ's kingdom on earth, which the Church has 
chosen and set apart as a time of joy, of praise 
and triumph, in honor of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Corpus Christi is the glorious sun around 
which all the other feasts revolve even as the Sac- 
rament of the Altar is the center from which all 
graces flow. What heart, even of an indifferent 
Catholic, but beats faster and warmer on this day ! 

The sun penetrated the stained-glass windows 
with full vigor and flooded the church with light. 
The ferns and shrubs scintillated as if hung with 
jewels. The whole interior of the sanctuary was 
radiant with varicolored plants, and permeated 
with the odor of the flowers and the fragrance of 
incense. 

The servers in red cassocks and spotless sur- 
plices, the flower-girls in white dresses carrying 
trim basket and trays filled with blossoms and 
leaves, the choir in holiday attire, the eight bear- 
ers of the gorgeous canopy, — all were in readiness. 
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There was but one thing missing. Customarily, 
it was time for the brass band to march up the 
middle aisle playing a solemn hymn and then with 
its burnished instruments take its place immedi- 
ately after the choir. While the Young Men's and 
the Young Ladies' Sodalities were slowly filing out 
of the church, the corps would strike up the tune 
and accompany the singers powerfully in the 
touching song: "Praise to Christ, our God and 
Savior,'' with a swing and an ardor that would 
set every heart a-throb. 

There was no band to-day. Not a musician was 
present, not an instrument was seen. The or- 
gan also ceased playing because the teacher and 
organist was below with the singers. The bells 
rang out solemnly, jubilantly, incessantly, as the 
procession wended its way over the fields. The 
ichoir sang several pieces in four voices; these 
part-songs sounded well enough in the church, but 
in the open their effect was scattered and lost. 

"The brass is missing, the instruments are 
wanting; that's what ails the procession," an old 
crony grumbled. 

The bugler who had slunk into line among the 
old men, scoffed in reply: "The bells will do; the 
bells are the real and only Church Music." 

His sons too and the other musicians in civil 
dress had edged into place but with scant wel- 
come from their fellow marchers. Poor Crescenz, 
the bugler's daughter, was to be pitied most of all. 
She was one of the four maidens chosen to carry 
the venerable picture of the Virgin. With a 
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wreath of roses crowning her beautiful tresses, 
she walked along, sad and mute, holding the sup- 
porting bar with one hand, while with the other 
she wiped the frequent tear from her face. 

The procession had approached the third Altar 
of Repose. This Station, overshadowed by a 
mighty linden, was erected at the foot of a tall 
cross, hard against a huge vertical mountain-wall. 
It was on a hill and the most beautiful site of all. 
Looking down, you could see the village Waldhang 
embowered among fruit trees; yonder was the 
towering mountain covered over with beech for- 
ests, the tender verdancy of which was most 
pleasing to the eye. Gardens and meadows, vil- 
lages and farmsteads dotted the plains below. 
Finches, robins and wrens were disporting them- 
selves among the trees, while ever and anon a 
lark would rise and warbling lose itself in the 
empyrean. 

"Let the birds shame you for your comtemptible 
action,'' an apprentice remarked to the bugler's 
boys ; they did not dare to retort. 

The last stanza of the hymn had been sung and 
the Gospel of the Institution of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment had been read ; then the priest intoned the 
responses: "Blessed be God!" and the others. 

"Now and for all eternity," the choir sang out 
as loud as possible. 

But the response for volume, lacked body and 
enthusiasm compared to other years, when the 
brass band gave the singers full, resonant support. 
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Then would the echo of the powerful chorus rever- 
berate to make the welkin ring. 

At last the priest gave the benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament with the usual form: ''May 
the blessing of Almighty God descend upon you, 
upon this village, upon the fruits of the earth, for- 
ever!" 

"Amen! Amen!" the choir and the people 
thundered in response while the cannon boomed. 
Many a one however, could not help thinking how 
much grander it was the past ten years when the 
blast and blare of the twelve instruments, sus- 
tained the tumultuous chorus in the great Amen. 

And who was to blame for the difference? 

"Bugler," said the mayor to the Corps Leader, 
"you have rated your boys high ; you have rat- 
ed them even above the Savior Himself ; the whole 
parish says the same and is mortified to death. 
The poorest village has a band for Corpus Christi ; 
Waldhang had none." 

"With our Savior I do not wish to quarrel," the 
man spoken to replied ; "but with the priest who 
has humiliated my boys before the parish. He has 
put a stigma upon my family and this has been 
my revenge." 

"Do you think that herewith your reputation is 
restored?" the mayor asked. "The ipeople think 
otherwise. You'll find out!" He went his way. 

That same evening the bugler received a let- 
ter in which he was informed by Farmer Eck that 
the engagement between the eldest of their re- 
spective families is called off. "Never will I con- 
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sent to allow my daughter to enter a home, the 
head of which has so insulted our Savior as the 
bugler has done to-day. Such a marriage would 
be without the blessing of God/' the letter said in 
part. 

With a double curse the musician tore the letter 
to shreds. 

Two days later, The Trumpet of Freedom was 
again found at the door of every villager. It 
spoke of the signal success of the renowned lead- 
er who for once gave the overbearing priest a 
stunning answer. The parishioners keenly miss- 
ed the exquisite music of the band Corpus Christi 
Day, and by a lesson of contrast have come to re- 
alize what an acquisition to the town the corps is 
and its incomparable leader. Everybody is blam- 
ing the priest for having marred and nearly ruin- 
ed the grand solemnity. It is to be hoped that the 
pastor will acknowledge the harm he has done his 
Congregation and that he will apologize in some 
way to the family he has so grievously offended. 

Within the week, a delegation made up of the 
various parish societies, called upon the priest at 
the rectory and notified him that hereafter in case 
of a marriage or death, the usual festive or f uner- 
al march would be dispersed with, until the band 
will acknowledge its error and do its duty as be- 
fore in the Corpus Christi procession. 

The pastor commended and approved of their 
resolution for it proved that they judged the af- 
fair from a religious standpoint; then he added: 
"You will no doubt find a record of your resolve in 
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the vicious little sheet a week hence, attesting that 
I forced you to act as you did/* 

"We have provided against any distortion of the 
truth by notifying the bugler yesterday in writ- 
ing of what we have determined uipon, stating at 
the same time that we would communicate with 
Your Reverence to-day." 

"That would safeguard the truth/' he replied, 
"if we were dealing with an honest adversary, al- 
tho I do not wish to imply that the bugler is a 
liar. The paper however, which is defending 
him, has no regard for the Eighth Command- 
ment.** 

Nor was the priest deceived. The Trumpet of 
Freedom, in a paroxysm of rage conjured heaven 
and earth, the courts and the Government to inter- 
fere in behalf of a helpless victim against the 
brutality of a clerical tyrant, who to satisfy his 
revenge has placed the curse of a boycott upon a 
harmless musician and by forbidding all funeral 
and festive music, deprived him and his family 
of their daily bread. 

"We admit,** the paper granted, "that the 
society heads avowed they had passed the resolu- 
tion of boycott, upon their own initiative, but we 
and those who understand the servility of the dele- 
gates in question and the sinister influence of the 
Confessional will take their statement with a 
grain of salt.** 

A raw northeast wind was sweeping over the 
unprotected, plain. The moon in its second quar- 
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terwas playing hide and seek among the scurrying 
clouds; casual snow-flakes were falling alternat- 
ing with rain. Two shadowy figures were trudg- 
ing thru the night toward Waldhang still three 
miles distant. The parties were the bugler and 
his oldest son ; they were returning from Reich- 
felden where they had played. 

"Why didn't you take a seat in the hay-wagon/' 
the son muttered ; "you're as likely as not to have 
a touch of pneumonia." 

"You're a fool." the old man rasped and cough- 
ed ; "it's none of the others' business to know what 
I had been doing on the side." 

"Great business indeed; I suppose with the 
news agent! No doubt, you've paid him a few 
marks more to give you a blow up in his Trumpet; 
we would fare better if his trumpeting would 
stop." 

"Shut your dirty mouth and say not another 
word!" the father shouted. "That wasn't it at 
all. But so it is, when a man goes out of his way 
to assist his children he is insulted for his trouble. 
And you least of all have reason to complain that 
I spent an extra hour at The Eagle ; it was in your 
interest especially — do you understand?" 

The son hastened forward without caring much 
for what was said. 

"A little slower, I can hardly catch my breath ; 
if I get sick or get a stroke, you'll be to blame — 
was it not on your account I remained behind?" 

After another coughing spell he continued : "Let 
me tell 3W>u, eveirthing is settled ; the tavemer of 
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The Eagle and his wife have said that you may 
ask for the hand of their Babette to-morrow. . 

Thereupon the son turned around and replied : 
"If that was the only reason to delay you, you 
might as well have ridden home in the wagon ; I 
don't want Babette/' 

A curse interrupted by a cough was the answer* 
"And why not, you sunpleton? Do you think Fll 
talk myself to death for nothing to get you a sub- 
stitute for Farmer Eck's Rose? Our townspeo- 
ple will open their eyes and Mr. Eck will split with 
envy when the news spreads of your engagement 
to tiie daughter of the rich tavern-keeper/' 

"I don't want her and I'll not take her," the son 
growled. 

"Whynot,youfooir 

"Because I want Rose and no one else.'' 

"But I insist that you take Babette," the father 
stormed in a fury. 

"And I repeat that I'll not take her," the son 
shouted with equal voice. 

Any pedestrain who might have chanced that 
way would have heard this devil's litany of scold- 
ing and curses, of coughing and shouting. 

The next day the doctor was at the bugler's 
bedside and with an anxious face was thumping 
his back and chest and listening. "I hope you'll 
pull thru ; you have a serious attack this time," he 
said. 

"Don't fear; a musical constitution like mine 
can stand a hard jolt," the sic& man attempted to 
joke; "many a storm has it weathered." 
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"Yes, your musical constitution," the doctor 
muttered to himself outside; "that's exactly where 
the trouble lies. You have pleurisy and I am not 
certain I'll bring you thru. But this I say even 
now; bugler, you have tooted for the last time! 
Now or soon, it will not be long at the best, when 
another will be bugling over your remains." 

After ten days the crisis had passed and for the 
meantime the musician was safe. The priest who 
had been called was received kindly enough but 
the old man told him he was not as yet sick unto 
death, that if he got worse he would be glad to 
receive the comforts of the Church. And God 
knows day and night his wife and daughter be- 
sieged heaven not to permit the father to die un- 
prepared. 

God heard their prayer. 

Toward late fall and coming on to winter the 
bugler had so far recovered as to be able to leave 
his bed and sit up for hours at a time. It was evi- 
dent however, that his health was gone. For a 
while he was well enough to go outside; in fact 
from Christmas on he attended Mass; and when 
occasionally he visited the inn he tried his best to 
act his former self. Never a word did he utter 
anymore about his boys or what had occurred on 
Corpus Christi nor on the other hand, about the 
ominous silence of the band at funerals. 

Candlemas had passed. Shrove Tuesday was at 
hand ; the musicians had appointments in various 
places but their leader was absent. With the open- 
ing of Lent came the harbingers of spring; the 
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days were longer, the sunshine warmer, the first 
flowers were venturing forth. Then it was the 
bugler began to sink and his friends knew that his 
end was not far off. 

The doctor said he might live till Pentecost; the 
probability was he would pass away sooner, any 
day for that matter. 

During Passion Week the priest was hurriedly 
called. He was with the sick man a long time; 
what passed between them the seal of the Con- 
fessional has buried. The bugler received the 
Last Sacraments earnestly and piously. The ru- 
mor of this spread thru the village and with the 
rumor the question: Will the Corps Bugler, the 
leader for thirty years of the village band, be 
borne to the grave without music as has happen- 
ed to those who died the past year? Two parties 
faced each other. On the one side stood the musi- 
cians and their friends and The Trumpet of Free- 
dom. "The day is at hand," said the lying sheet, 
"when the arbitrary, highhanded pastor either 
must avow to his much-tried parish peccavi, or — 
must resign." 

The excitement grew worse from day to day and 
reached its climax when the younger son swore 
in the tavern: "Should father die there will be 
music at his grave. If the Waldhang Band is too 
cowardly to turn out, the family will hire twelve 
pieces from the military band at Ulm or Augsburg. 
We have agreed upon this, my brother and I. — " 

"What does your father say to it?" one at the 
bar asked. 
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"Surely you don't think we can talk about such 
matters to a dying man," was the brusk reply, 
"and moreover — if it ever comes to that it will 
give him little concern one way or another/* 

"That's true, no doubt,'* some one assented. 

The young son continued : "Then my brother 
and I will call upon the priest, and — ^if he is rea- 
sonable he will allow the music. If he consents, 
we have won and he has lost ; if he refuses, we will 
raise such a row that he'll find the town too hot 
for him before three months are up." 

The tension waxed as time went on. The priest 
apprised by his troubled sister of what had been 
said and agreed upon, remained cool as ever. "For 
the present the bugler is still alive; the future, — 
his future and ours, — ^is in the hand of God. I have 
done nothing wrong and trust in Him ; He will see 
to it all. For my part I wish the bugler many 
years more of life and health — ^I think that is 
more Christian than the sentiments of his reputed 
friends who look for his speedy death in order to 
try out their plan against me." 

Tuesday of Holy Week the pastor was again at 
the bedside of the bugler, he was in his agony. A 
half hour later the passing bell announced his 
death. 

♦ 4> 4> 

Holy Thursday, Francis Prasuner, Band Direc- 
tor, was borne to the grave. 

So large a funeral was never before witnessed 
in Waldhang and simply for the reason that never 
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before during five hundred years according to the 
Death Register, had there been a burial on Holy 
Thursday. 

Gray snow-clouds overhung the heavens and a 
cold Northwester was blowing. The sun refused 
a single ray of light and warmth to the shivering 
masses. And worst of all there was no inspiriting 
funeral march. No special ruling was necessary 
to exclude the band from the procession on a day 
when the organ and even the bells were mute. 
Nothing but the monotonous tread of the somber 
crowd could be heard as it was marching to the 
cemetery. That was unusual, it was singular. 
The poorest man and woman in the parish, yea 
even the beggar and the waif found stark and fro- 
zen on the plains,, had at least the deep, solemn 
tolling of the Mercy Bell and the sweet, appealing 
accompaniment of the belfry chime, on their 
burial day. But even this tribute was refused 
the bugler. Moreover, not a bird was heard to 
sing, nor a creature seen to disport itsef, the day 
was so raw and bleak. 

The pastor in his exhortation at the grave con- 
soled the wife and children of the deceased. "The 
day does not permit the sad joy and solace of 
music but for all that it holds a special blessing of 
its own. On this day Christ bid farewell to the 
world and as a testimony of His love, instituted 
the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, the fruits 
of which sustain the living, attend the dying, and 
help the dead." 
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The assembled throng gave the words a signi- 
ficance the ipriest had not intended. What had 
struck but a few now caught the attention of all. 
On the great feast of the Institution of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament transferred, that is on Corpus 
Christi Day, the bugler had refused his Savior 
the honor and glory of music — and now on the 
actual day of the Institution, Holy Thursday, 
God has refused him the tribute of even a toll- 
ing bell ! It was not a coincidence the people af- 
firmed, it was a judgment. That was God's re- 
turn to the bugler's challenge. The people un- 
derstood it that way and will understand it that 
way always. 

"Who would have thought that the bugler on 
this day and month would be lying below 
ground! A half year ago no one would have 
hesitated to promise him twenty years more." 

*To think of it, nine months have scarcely 
elapsed since Corpus Christi !" another person ex- 
claimed. "Who would have prophesied this!" 

"Yes, who would have believed him, who had 
foretold that the bugler who had accompanied so 
many with his band to the grave, would himself 
be buried without music 

"Not a marriage nor funeral, not a dance nor 
festival nor carnival during thirty years, at 
which he had not presided with his men " 

"Till last Corpus Christi Day." 

"Yes, till Corpus Christi, and that spelled his 
doom." 
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*The jolly tune he used to sing in his insolence 
when sodden with liquor, still rings in my ear: 
'When once Fm dead, dead, dead. 
To zither music, tears will shed 
Six maidens fair, for me, the dead . . . ' 
and to-day, Holy Thursday, the king himself could 
not have procured him music, neither of the 
zither nor horn." 

"It would have been sad enough for anybody; 
but to think that he had to fare so, whose whole 
life was rapt up in music, who was known as a 
musician for miles around, is doubly sad." 

"And not even a bell was tolled — ^it seemed so 
weird, just as a person feels at the burial of a 
suicide." 

"Can you still recall how he scoffed last Cor- 
pus Christi Day during the procession : 'You have 
the bells to resort to, their ringing is the best 
Church Music of all.' 

"Poor fellow, his Requiem could be sung only on 
Easter Tuesday — five days his soul had to wait. 
That has never happened to any deceased as far 
as I can recall, — five days !" 

"No doubt if he had his life to live over, he 
would not make the same mistake again." 

"He would not dare again to show his spite as 
he did on Corpus Christi." 

In this way the people talked to one another on 
their return from the funeral. Approaching the 
town their thoughts were turned to a different 
channel, for the hollow sound of the wooden clap- 
pers were heard announcing the service of the 
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Tenebrae. Sorrow and lamentations of a more 
awful kind were in order as embodied in the re- 
frain: ^'Jerusalemn, Jerusalem, be converted and 
return to thy God r 

« « « 

Easter Day had passed and the Tuesday fol- 
lowing there was a Requiem Mass for the bugler. 
After it was over, Crescenz the daughter of the 
deceased, called upon the priest and asked him to 
help her enter a convent. Her father had given 
his consent on his deathbed upon the promise 
that she would pray for his soul daily. ''God 
knows I will need it/* he sobbed ; "oh, if possible 
I would undo what I have done." Her two bro- 
thers also were quite changed. They had to 
promise their dying father that henceforth they 
would always obey and respect the priest and that 
they would banish that scurrilous paiper. The 
Trumpet, from the house. They returned from 
the funeral different men. 

"Never again will I trifle with or insult the 
Church," the one said, while the other repeated 
time and again, "Father has been punished, it is 
our turn next." The oldest brother who is now 
leader of the band will call upon the priest and 
beg his pardon. 

That is what the girl told the pastor. She had 
hardly left when Miss Rose entered. Her eyes 
were red from weeping. She wished to accom- 
pany her friend Crescenz into the convent, she 
said. 
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"How did you come to think of that?" the priest 
inquired, smiling. 

Blushing to the roots of her hair, the novel 
cloister-candidate confessed honestly : "The 
bugler's oldest as you know had been as good as 
engaged to me; now I hear that he is going to 
marry the innkeeper's daughter of Reichfelden; 
under the conditions, as this destroys my marital 
prospects, for I want the bugler's son or none, I 
concluded to hide my grief in the cloister. . ." 

The priest with difficulty kept from laughing 
while trying to disabuse the romantic candidate 
of her error, especially since he knew that her 
love for the bugler's son was returned. With a 
little effort he induced her to put off her heroic 
resolve for at least a year. He advised her also 
to stick to her friend Crescenz and make her a 
confidante of her sorrows. 

The results of her intimacy with Crescenz were 
strange to her indeed. For the more Rose as- 
sociated with the maiden, the more was she con- 
vinced that she had no vocation to the convent. 
Upon being casually informed by Crescenz that 
her brother, the present leader of the Waldhang 
Band had sent to Regensburg for the celebrated 
Hymns to the Blessed Sacrament by Witt, ar- 
ranged with brass accompaniment, and that he 
intended putting the music as soon as he would 
receive it, under rehearsal for Corpus Christi, 
her happiness was without bounds. But happier 
still did the intimations of her father and moth- 
er make her, that und^r the alter^ condition^ 
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for the better, the bugler's oldest son was again 
deserving of recognition and favor. 

"Developments may be looked for," the priest 
remarked when apprised of what was taking 
place. A chapter in his life had been concluded. 
Glad that it was over he thanked God saying: "In 
thee, 0 Lord, have I hoped, let me never be con- 
founded.'' 




The Funeral of the Pope 



To make the following story more intelligible 
and interesting, we will preface it with facts 
gleaned from a short excursion into history. 

As has happened time and again the Church of 
God and the City of Rome were in travail. 
Pius IX., hardly a year before, had been the ideal 
of the Roman people and had been welcomed 
and applauded thruout the world by friends and 
enemies alike. The first years of his reign were 
signalized by countless acts of mercy, of magna* 
nimity, of love for the poor, the sick, the afflicted ; 
he generously pardoned the guilty and interfer- 
ed in behalf of the downtrodden against their 
heartlers or unjust oppressors ; in a word, his in- 
terest in the people was so resourceful and as- 
tounding that his subjects loved and revered him 
with an enthusiasm unique in history. 

To these manifold charities he added mild reg- 
ulations and paternal laws, filled with the am- 
plest provisions for the freedom, comfort and 
happiness of his people, on account of which he 
was hailed far and wide as the great "Liberal 
Pontiff." More than eight hundred x)olitIcal 
prisoners, most of whom had been convicted of 
high treason, sedition, rebellion, or of other penal 
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offences, were released upon their simple promise 
that henceforth they would conduct themselves 
as law-abiding citizens. Hundreds of processes 
pending against dangerous agitators and con- 
spirators were stricken from the docket. 

Once a week Pope Pius IX. granted public 
audience at which any one might freely present 
his complaints or needs. The city was given a 
new Charter of Liberty, the Papal States a new 
Constitution. Railroads were introduced and 
developed, and Rome was lighted with gas. The 
National Guard was equipped with the best and 
latest weapons and made self-governing. The 
Municipal Government was placed upon a wider, 
less restricted footing and a most generous system 
of democratic representation in Parliament was 
introduced. 

All these reforms were made in the years 1846 
and 1847. They were in accordance with the 
spirit of the age and therefore Pius IX. was pro- 
claimed to all the world as the "Father of the 
People,'* "The Liberator,*' "The Great Reformer." 

It is true, there were statesmen who warned the 
Holy Father that his motives were being mis- 
construed; that the true liberty he had in view, 
the godless would expand to unbridled license. 
But Pius IX. was without guile or suspicion and 
placed unlimited trust in the people. Accord- 
ing to his opinion he was riveting the bonds 
tighter not loosening them between himself and 
his subjects, by such unrestricted condescension, 
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such uniparalleled goodness and extraordinary 
concessions. 

As a statesman Pius IX. was an idealist; 
had in view a perfect State and thought he was 
dealing with fair-minded men only. He forgot to 
take into account that the more he would give, the 
more the inconstant rabble and especially the 
mortal enemies of the Church and of the Papacy 
would demand, and that his most generous and 
paternal actions and reforms would be looked 
upon and welcomed as the beginning only of what 
the Reds and the Radicals were advocating in 
their masonic conclaves. 

From his place of exile, the notorious Mazzini, 
a mason and an atheist from his youth, taught 
and directed his apostate crew to turn against 
the Papacy the beneficent efforts of Pius IX. The 
press was subsidized, spies and agents engaged 
to spread his propaganda of evil. 

Covertly, the principal positions under the Papal 
Government were captured and filled by his 
henchmen. For the meantime, however, to give 
the conspiracy time to ripen, the people were 
harangued almost daily in the squares facing the 
Quirinal — ^the Pope's residence at the time — ^about 
the goodness and liberality of Pius IX. This was 
done, not from any sense of gratitude to the Holy 
Father but, as Miazzini himself avowed, to get the 
people accustomed to assemble at the beck and call 
of their leaders. In other words, these weekly, 
nay, daily mass-meetings, were the preliminary 
drill to fashion into serviceable recruits the Italian 
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people for the revolution that was being planned 
against altar and throne. 

The scheme was deftly worked. While ap- 
plauding the Pope for the extraordinary conces- 
sions already granted, the archplotter's duipes led 
on by treasonable emissaries demanded, 
privileges of so extreme a type they could 
not be granted. In consequence of this refusal 
and the rejection of their exorbitant demands, 
the people were incited to turn against Pius IX. 

The crisis was not long in coming. It was in 
1848, in the second year of the Pontificate of 
Pius IX. Upon the urging of Mazzini and his 
revolutionary junta, Charles Albert the king of 
Sardinia, declared war upon Austria. The old 
General Radetzky crushed him in short order. 
In consequence of his inglorious defeat the king 
abdicated and his son Victor Emmanuel ascended 
the throne. Thereupon the Roman populace 
goaded on by the confederates of the Sardinian, 
thronged the piazza of the Quirinal, and clamored 
that the Pope also should proclaim war against 
Austria for the sake of the "liberation'' of Italy. 
Forgetting all that the gentle Pius IX. had done 
for them, from clamoring they went to threaten- 
ing, from threats to rebellion. "The Pope has 
deceived us! The Pope has betrayed us! Hurrah 
for the Republic!'* they shouted. 

On Nov. 15th by broad daylight, the conser- 
vative Papal Premier, Count Rossi, was assas- 
sinated by conspirators on the steps of the House 
of Parliament. The Representatives apprised 
of the murder of one of their colleagues within the 
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very pale of the legislative palace, continued their 
consultations without comment or protest. The 
assassin was received as a hero by the mob and 
jubilantly borne upon their shoulders thru the 
city. 

The next day the Radicals called upon the Holy 
Father at the Quirinal and peremptorily demand- 
ed that he declare war on Austria, that he ap- 
point a Lay Ministry, that he agree to the Unifica- 
tion of Italy according to the masonic platform 
and other things equally outrageous and impos- 
sible. "I realize fully the drift of your machina- 
tions," he replied; "but only as far as my con- 
science allows and no further will I yield." 

The delegation had hardly reached the street 
when the fury of hell was let loose. The many 
thousands who were thronging the palace piazza, 
howled and cursed with satanic rage. Defama- 
tions and maledictions the most appalling were 
hurled at the Holy Father. The infamous leaders 
tried to storm the main door of the palace. The 
Pope had no one to protect him excepting the 
Swiss Guard of only seventy men. They stood 
by him fearlessly and calmly. In spite of the 
f usilade of bullets that rained upon the building, 
they stuck to their posts without returning a 
shot. Only when they saw the papal secretary 
who was standing at a window, fall dead, pierced 
by a rifle ball, did they answer the fire. 

Repeatedly the revolutionists tried to storm the 
palace; they brought ladders to scale its walls; 
they collected wood and straw to set it afirei they 
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drew up two cannons stolen from the State Ar- 
mory with which to bombard it; they threatened 
to murder every inmate of the Quirinal excepting 
the Pope if they were not immediately admitted ; 
but all their attempts and blustering was futile; 
the gates would not yield ; the Holy Father re- 
mained firm. 

Then it was the principal agitators proclaimed a 
Revolutionary Republic which was henceforth to 
replace the kingdom of the Pope. The next 
morning they vowed, they would either storm the 
Quirinal or set it on fire. 

Pius IX. was officially informed of this resolu- 
tion that very night by a second deputation ; this 
was Nov. 16, 1848. Only one of the delegates was 
admitted into the presence of the Pope. After half 
an hour's parley, the Holy Father informed his 
suite that he had abdicated his temporal power 
under protest, in order to prevent the orgy of 
blood and sacrilege set for the following morning. 
"In no way,*' he said, "am I to be identified with 
this Usurpation excepting as its prisoner stripped 
of my rights and power. To prevent the spilling 
of blood was the one thing I had in view.** 

The Pope was now in the power of the Revolu- 
tionists among whom as a director sat the apostate 
priest Rosmini. His bodyguard was disarmed 
and disbanded, and spies were set to watch him 
day and night. Pius advised his Cardinals for 
their safety's sake to leave the city. He himself 
did not think of flight and indeed escape would 
have been impossible, for the Quirinal was he- 
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set with sentries appointed by the Revolutionary 
Government. 

Coincidently with the above events the Pope re- 
ceived a sign from heaven of what was before 
him. 

Totally unaware of the recent radical course 
events had taken in Italy, the Bishop of Valence 
in France, sent the Holy Father the little golden 
pyx which Pius VI. had worn suspended from his 
neck and in which day and night he had reserved 
the Blessed Sacrament during his captivity under 
Napoleon. The bishop informed the Pope how he 
came into possession of it and that he thought it 
but right to return the precious relic with the 
burse that enclosed it, to the successor of Pius 
VI. At the same time he expressed the hope that 
the receptacle would never again have to serve 
the same purpose under like circumstances. ^'But 
who knows,'* he said, "what trials God has in store 
for Your Holiness.'' 

This sign from heaven urged Pius IX. to act. 

He fled from Rome the night of the 21—22 of 
November, 1848, and took refuge in the Neapoli* 
tan fortress of Gaeta. The protection of God 
visible in every incident of the flight, bordered 
on the miraculous. In Gaeta, secure from the 
hatred of his enemies, he spent a year and a half. 
Rome in the meantime, was given over to the 
greed and lust and ferocity of the revolutionary 
hordes; robbery, murder, sacrilege and the pro- 
fanation of churches, was the order of the day. 
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Then did Mazzini, the evil genius of the age, 
venture back from exile and assume despotic 
power in Rome until the Third Napoleon put an 
end to his short-lived, inglorious reign. 

Witii these historic recollections of the first 
years of the Pontificate of the great Pius IX. in 
mind, we are ready to begin our story. 



It was in the month of May, 1849. The earth 
was in her splendor. Valley and upland were 
carpeted with a tender, waxen green. The trees 
were glorious in shimmering white and red, the 
air fragrant with the odor of blossoms, and the 
blue sky jubilant with the song of birds. 

A little town nestling at the foot of a castle 
to the lords of which once upon a time it was 
tributary, was wild with excitement. On the side 
looking towards the river and facing an avenue 
of ancient linden that lined its banks, all the 
windows were up. The women and children wish- 
ed to see what was going on in the streets. The 
more redoubtable burghers congregated on the 
comers and talked politics; many of them wore 
red scarfs and wide-rimmed hats that were dec- 
orated with feathers and topped with the ludi- 
crous cockade; swords dangled from their sides 
and guns that had weathered many a campaign, 
were in evidence. Sedately, the sentinels walked 
up and down the sidewalk past the old medieval 
houses. Occasionally, there was the rattling of a 
drum or the shout of a military command. Order- 
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lies with studied seriousness were rushing back 
and forth. 

The anomaly of it all, namely, to find a hidden, 
insignificant country town so in the throes of 
political agony, will be understood by those who 
have studied the years 48 and 49, when the frenzy 
of revolution held the people especially of 
southern Germany in thrall. 

Mr. Pratorius, the old ex-mayor of the town, 
was sitting at an open bay-window in his home ; 
after forty years in office, he was spending the 
evening of his life in rest and comfort. 

Time and again with a searching look he mus- 
tered the bamlike building across the way which 
stood off from the sidewalk and was wedged in be- 
tween two projecting houses. There was a broad 
wagon-road leading up to it. 

"I wonder what the fellows are doing over 
there,'' he remarked to his middle-aged daughter, 
who had approached him with a questioning look. 

"For half an hour I've been watching them," 
he explained. "The Reds must be up to something 
again. I noticed the City Attorney go in with 
six or seven others ; they have bolted the barndoor 
and have stationed guards on the outside." 

"Father, you have been mayor for so long, that 
now tho out of office, you still think it your duty 
to know what's going on over there and every- 
where," the daughter replied. "Thank »God, that 
you have nothing to do with the City Council dur- 
ing these troublesome times." 
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"It's taxing one to the limit to be obliged to see 
the change that has come over the town. That 
attorney from 'somewhere' who has been in our 
midst hardly a decade, rules as he wills with his 
big mouth: the mayor, the council, the whole 
town ; while the Justice of the Pea^ce and the Cir- 
cuit Judge are as mum as if they were dead ; you'd 
think they were bewitched." 

"They're leading in horses, do you see?" the 
daughter observed. 

"Oh, of course, the Radicals are dying to have 
another procession round the town ; it is midweek 
and they have nothing else to do," the father an- 
swered. The drums began to beat. "The City 
Militia is coming, father!" the daughter exclaim- 
ed. The streets and the barn-approach were 
crowding with the curious. 

A tall broad-shouldered man with a heavy 
shock of hair and flowing beard, wearing a tri- 
colored scarf and with a sword in his hand, step- 
ped upon a wagon that had been rolled from the 
bam and shouting or more correctly, bellowing, 
harangued the people. The ex-mayor could hear 
every word. 

"The air of freedom is astir in the land 
and is quickening the nascent spring; spring has 
come to our German Fatherland!" he screamed. 
"The people »re now talking in their turn, and 
kings and 'parsons' must listen. Liberty is their 
watchword. Liberty, their battle-cry — ^and all the 
enemies of Liberty will soon receive their dues! 
From the happy Palatinate cheering news of 
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victory has come. The people have arisen in their 
might, have revolted against the Government and 
with the assistance of the Military who flocked 
to the popular standard, have set up a Democracy. 
Three thousand soldiers left their barracks to 
make common cause with the people — ^and en- 
thusiastically on the people's part were they re- 
ceived and welcomed !...". 

The old mayor groaning and trembling with 
indignation got up. "That's what they are after : 
rebellion, treason, the overthrow of the king and 
the Government — and that's what I must hear — 
and live to see!" he muttered. 

The demagogue on the street was growing 
more violent in his speech. "My dear, old town, 
Liberty, eldest and noblest daughter of heaven — 
is begging admittance. She is awaiting a wel- 
come from thee. Wilt thou turn her back? Open 
thy gates! Open your hearts to her, 0 ye people, 
thirsting for liberty; ye men that will not bend 
your necks or submit your wills to the dominion of 
another; ye men, who have heard the call of de- 
liverance, who have seen the dawn of a new 
day..." 

"It would be a comedy," said the mayor, "were 
it not for the f ^ct that the common people are mis- 
led by such words and accept them as the Gospel." 

The agitator continued : "In the name of the 
March League of our city, in the name of all the 
March Societies of the country, I call upon you 
the citizens of this dear and venerable town, to 
applaud and emulate the heroism of the Palatin- 
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ate in ridding yourselves of the oppressor's yoke. 
Three cheers for our brethren on the farther 
shores of the Main and of the Rhine, we are one 
with them in purpose and resolve V 

The speaker who from the first had been en- 
couraged by many a casual cheer, was seconded 
at this period of his speech by the tumultuous 
shouts of the throng which stood packed around 
the wagon. Hats were swung, flags waved 
wildly, and swords were unsheathed, to express 
their fanatic joy. 

"The call of freedom is mighty, it is irresist- 
ible, it is surging round the world!" the de- 
claimer shouted. "Liberty has dawned not only 
beyond the Rhine and among us, but also upon 
the land of darkness. Beyond the mountains, in 
Italy, priest-ridden until now, the home of the 
Inquisition, of superstition, of spiritual slavery, 
the people have arisen and burst the chains that 
bound them. Rome, the Castle of Intolerance 
and priestcraft had been stormed. To-day it is 
a city inhabited by common brethren, wher6 
peace and happiness and enlightenment prevail. 
Pio Nono who in the first years of his reign was 
praised as a liberal Pope, has proved a traitor to 
the rights and privileges of mankind and in con- 
sequence has been forced to flee from the city. 
The Highpriest of superstition could not endure 
the light of the sun of liberty. . 
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"Is such language possible?" the honest ex- 
mayor lamented. "How can my fellow-townsmen 
listen patiently to such infamous talk from an 
apostate !" 

The Sipeech went on in this way defaming the 
Pofpe; stating that he had been forever banished 
from Rome and that judgment had been pro- 
nounced against him and against all medieval 
credulity and dogmatic teachings of the Church, 
by the people. . . 

At a signal from the leader, drums beat and 
trumpets blared, during which the double doors 
of the bam were swung open. 

The father and his daughter standing at the 
window were watching expectantly. 

Out from the semi-darkness of the stable two 
horses hitched to a hay-wagon, were seen slowly 
advancing. At first it was hard telling whether 
the singular personage in the van, was sitting 
or standing. As soon however, as the team had 
reached the street all was clear. There was a 
platform in the wagon supporting a large high- 
backed chair. Upon it sat a white-veiled figure 
with a fringed mantle over its shoulders and 
wearing a steeple-hat. 

The gray-haired jnayor looked lat the s/pec- 
tacle as if paralyzed. "Hedwig," he addressed 
his daughter, "am I dreaming, or is this a reality 
... Is such a thing possible — in our town — 
which is Catholic?. . 
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"Father, alas it is a reality," she muttered, 
"it is true!" Her eyes sparkled with tears and 
indication. 

The object of the show was now apparent. A 
manikin was fixed to the chair wearing a clean- 
faced mask, the body enveloped in a white mantle. 
One arm of the figure was bent upwards as if in 
the act of giving a blessing, and upon its head 
rested a mock tiara. A tablet suspended from the 
neck of the puppet, bore the inscription: Pio 
Nono, i. e., Pius IX, 

"That is a sacrilege crying to heaven — God will 
not pass this crime by without a fearful punish- 
ment — I cannot look at it!" said the mayor as he 
left the window horrified and griefstricken. 

The band began to play. The high-pitched 
clarinets whistled to the tooting of the horns, 
"The Poipe he lives a hiappy life," while ttie sham 
procession started thru the town. The people 
with scoffs and laughter joined in the song. The 
"orator" who was president of the March League, 
was in a two-horse carriage, heading the parade. 
The Tricolor, that is, the revolutionary flag, was 
borne in advance. Nearly the whole town follow- 
ed the scandalous, miserable pageant, some merely 
from curiosity, the majority from the love of ex- 
citement, a few from downright hatred of "par- 
sons" and kings. 

"The entire village seems to have gone crazy," 
JVIiss Hedwig remarked. "The ringleaders have 
this to boast of, that not a single man in the 
town has appeared to protest against this in- 
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suit to the Holy Father and to the Church. Like 
children and fools, young and old follow that 
loud-mouthed fellow around town and not one has 
the pluck and the sense to stop this devilish 
travesty." 

"May God not count me among them!" the old 
gentleman exclaimed, approaching the window 
again just as the parade was passing his house. 

All of a sudden the voice of the aged mayor 
was heard, confusedly at first, then more and 
more distinctly above the noise and tumult on the 
street. He was leaning out of the window and 
with his arms raised to heaven was speaking with 
all his might. 

"In the presence of God and before the whole 
town I protest against this sacrilegious mockery 
of our Holy Church and its Head!" 

Like a bolt from a clear sky the words startled 
the surging crowd and for a moment there was 
intense silence. 

"Your power is gone, old bureaucrat!" the 
orator screamed from his gala-carriage. 

"Turn back — ^in God's name, my townsmen, — 
don't follow this devil's march farther — ^it will 
bring a curse upon you and your children!" he 
shouted from the window. 

"Come down and take a seat beside him!" the 
attorney shrieked, pointing to the caricatured 
Pope in the wagon. "The two of you will fit to- 
gether!" 

With a roar of laughter the people applauded 
the insult. The ex-mayor on the other hand was 
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looked at askance and jeered; mutterings and 
threats were heard; thereupon the band began 
to play a waltz. 

*They seem to be possessed," Miss Hedwig ob- 
served. 

'Tlf ost of them don't know what they are do- 
ing," the mayor explained. "May God have 
mercy on them! Such a sight has never been 
witnessed within the precincts of this town since 
its foundation." 

Hooting and shouting, the crazy mob marched 
thru and out of the town to a meadow bordering 
the river. A huge pyre had been built in the center 
of this field ; on top of it the mock figure of Pio 
Nono was placed. After a speech reeking with 
blood and full of thunder, the pile was lighted and 
the Pope, the enemy of progress and of liberty, 
burnt in effigy. The ashes of the boi^re were 
then gathered up and strewn into the river, so 
that they might be carried by the Main to the 
Rhine, by the Rhine to the sea, and thus proclaim 
to all the world that the day of liberty had 
dawned. 

The spectacle lasted an hour and more. The 
ismoke of the oilsoaked wood and brandies as- 
cended slowly and languidly and like a trailing 
serpent, in sinuous curves, it passed over the 
houses of the village, looking for all tfie world 
like an aerial monster that was threatening to 
constrict and destroy the town. 

This happened on Tuesday in the week of the 
Sunday Cantate, the fourth after Easter, in the 
very prime of spring, 1849. 
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It was fortunate for the old mayor that in his 
indigrnation at the religious outrage, he took 
notice of nothing in the parade excepting the 
caricature of the Pope. For if he had observed who 
it was that shared the carriage with the infamous 
orator he would have had reason to grieve him- 
self to death. In company with the apostate at- 
torney and two other gentlemen, his son Max oc- 
cupied the fourth seat. Max Pratorious, Notary 
Public, was sitting among the ringleaders of this 
godless demonstration, unabashed, wearing the 
revolutionary scarf and plumed helmet. 

That Max had been touched by the Radicalism 
of the times, the father was aware of ; but that his 
son would give expression to his notions in so 
public and scandalous a way he would never even 
have dreamed. 

Hedwig, the ex-mayor's daughter saw the 
wagon pass and espied her brother at once. 

"Max!'* she screamed involuntarily and without 
thinking. 

"Max, did you say?" the father exclaimed get- 
ting up from the rocker. "Is Max down there 
among the rabble? Did you say he was there! Is 
he really among them?" 

The daughter could not and would not lie, but 
hastening to her father she tried her best to 
direct his attention to something else and spare 
him the knowledge that Max was among the 
very leaders in the shameful (pageant* 
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"Everybody is following and looking on — ^the 
whole town," Hedwig replied, "with most of them 
it is thoughtlessness. . 

"Did you see him with your own eyes?" the fa- 
ther sternly insisted. 

The daughter nodded in the affirmative. She 
suspected what was coming. 

"Then do you tell him, that henceforth my 
house is barred against him and that he is a 
stranger to me — ^until he once and for all and un- 
conditionally cuts loose from those apostates. With 
one who is a traitor to his king and a def amer of 
the Vicar of Christ on earth, I will have nothing 
to do." 

Six weeks later there was not a sign of any 
tumult and all the infamous agitators were in hid- 
ing. The Government had crushed out the in- 
cipient revolution root and branch. Blood and 
iron had welded the people together as never be- 
fore. Twenty-five thousand Prussians assisted 
by the Home Militia had brought them to sub- 
jection. One revolutionary citadel after another 
had capitulated and terrible was the havoc 
wrought by the rain of bullets among the rebels 
who had manned them. The prisons were con- 
gested, the property of the guilty was confiscated 
wholesale, and it was well for those that were 
suspected, to skip the country as soon as possible. 

The night was hot for it was in July; the old 
mayor had just bid his daughter good-night and 
had retired to his room. 
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He was slowly sajdng his Night Prayer as was 
his custom, after which he would read a chapter 
from the New Testament. 

Impatiently he looked up for the second or third 
time. "Are the servants still gabbing at this 
late hour," he complained ; "will they never shut 
up and retire!" 

At this moment the talking became loud and 
agitated. 

"I will have to give them a piece of my mind," 
the old gentleman said getting up. But before he 
could reach the door Hedwig entered pale and 
panting. 

"Father, excuse me," she begged, "but there is 
no alternative— oh, it is terrible — ^moreover, there 
is no time to lose!" 

"What in the name of sense ails you, girl?" the 
father asked in an ill-humor. "What is all this 
noise about in the house with the clock pointing 
to eleven?" 

"The Prussians will be in town to-morrow 
and Max. . ." 

"What about Max? Haven't I forbidden him the 
house?..." 

"Father, necessity knows no law, Max is in the 
house. Friends have warned him that if he is 
caught in the town or vicinity to-morrow he will 
be condemned and shot. He has bid good-by to 
his wife and children — ^he needs money to get 
away; he wishes to see you for a moment." 

"The inevitable has happened," the father 
groaned ; "a traitor to his country, a warrant to 
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appear against him in the newspapers authorizing 
any policeman anywhere to arrest and imprison 
him as in the case of some notorious criminal — 
that's what the boy has achieved who would never 
mind anybody. . 

"Father, for heaven's sake, every minute 
counts ! I beseech you, dearest father, for the sake 
of mother of blessed memory, for the sake of the 
family name, give Max money enough at least to 
flee to America ^nd subtract the amount from 
my inheritance." The while saying which she led 
him to his desk where from a drawer he drew 
forth distractedly, gold and paper money. 

*'Here — ^take— I — cannot — am out— of my 
mind." With a sob the old man sank into an 
armchair, 

"I thank you, father," said the fugitive son at 
the door, with a guttural voice, "and I bid you 
farewell." 

The old mayor sat up at ttie words. 

"If you but realized what you have done to me, 
you would not have ventured into my presence." 

"Father, the times have changed," the son 
spoke in a freer tone; "conditions that were will 
never prevail again. That which we are striving 
for is just and neither threats nor force can tear 
out these aspirations from the heart of the pa- 
triot." 

The old father replied coldly: "I don't think 
this is a time for a political speech, nor do I care 
to talk politics with you. It is something else I 
am alluding to. You took part in the sacrilegious 
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procession that was meant to mock the Pope, to 
defame the Church and our Holy Religion." 

"Father, I beg your pardon, its object was pure- 
ly political — " 

"It is a lie — a cowardly lie !" the old man spoke 
up indignantly. "Is that politics merely, to parade 
the Holy Father in the habiliments of his exalted 
office, to regale the idiotic people with ribald songs 
about 'parsons' and the Church and to bum the 
Pope in effigy? It was a crime, the crime of 
Cham crying to heaven for vengeance ; it was 
spiritual patricide..." 

"I repeat my statement, it had a political signi- 
fication only. . 

"Shut your mouth, boy!" the father shouted. 
"I want no instruction from you!... And the 
cowardice of it all, the brutality, so degrading to 
our common humanity! To treat in such a way 
a venerable man who has been robbed, abused, 
imprisoned ; our Holy Father who was compelled 
to flee from his own kingdom and seek hospitality 
among strangers; a Pope who has been made the 
target of the enemies of the Church the world 
over; the Head of the Church whom every gutter- 
snipe and sodden bully thinks it fair to practise 
his jokes and witticisms upon — ^to desert the 
Vicar of Christ at the very time when he is at the 
mercy of his mortal enemies; in his hour of need 
to join forces with the Reds and Radicals in op- 
posing him, — ^this was cowardly, contemptible, a 
denial of the faith, treason against the Church 
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and against him whom all Christendom calls Fa- 
ther." 

"You are speaking harshly, father!" 

"You have taken part in an appalling outrage 
which for the present your green, sprouting brain 
can neither understand * nor appraise. But 
coming years will teach you. Are you fool en- 
ough to believe that what you have done will 
bring you a blessing? 'Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that it may be well with thee,' said 
the Lord ; but you have treated His Vicar con- 
temptuously. Atonement for that crime will be 
demanded of you and of everyone of your hair- 
brained confederates. God is not mock- 
ed with impunity and His punishment is already 
pursuing you. The Pope was obliged to flee to 
Gaeta ; at the worst this was leaving one Italian 
city to seek shelter in another, but you are com- 
pelled to cross the ocean to seek safety in Ameri- 
ca. He will again return to Rome, but whether 
you will ever see your country again, I. doubt." 

"Father, that's terrible!" the son muttered. 

"Had you listened to me and not suffered your- 
self to be swept away by the muddy, turbulent 
stream of Radicalism and false Liberty, I could 
now spare you this indictment. But what I have 
said I had to say. This much let me add : Forced 
as you are to steal away from your home in the 
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night, branded as a deserter and a criminal, with 
the constant fear in prospect that a bullet may 
stop your flight, you have one comfort neverthe- 
less to uphold you, namely, that God wills to 
punish you in tiiis world rather than in the next. 
Therefore there is still hope for a happy eternity 
— providing of course you will face about and 
mend your way. . 

''Excuse me, father, time is pressing. I thank 
you — ^farewell!'* Seizing the hand of his father 
he kissed it passionately and hurried away with 
Hedwig following. 

''A minute later Max Pratorious with two 
confederates was driving at full speed toward 
the French border with America as his goal. 
The City Attorney, the instigator of all the mis- 
chief had preceded the three fugitives that same 
night by an hour or two. With the money of the 
March League in his pocket he also was heading 
for America. 

* * * 

From the time of the general exodus of the Reds 
and Radicals related above, five years had elaps- 
ed. It was shortly after Low Sunday. 

The ex-mayor and his daughter were taking 
their coffee after dinner; there were two chil- 
dren at the table besides; the one was a bright 
boy about ten years of age, the other a girl about 
twelve. They belonged to the mayor's son who 
since 1847 was a fugitive in America. 
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"If Caroline doesn't wish to play with you, 
Jack, let her alone," Aunt Hedwig said to the 
boy. 

"I don't like Caroline anymore," said the Ut- 
ile brother looking at his sister with a pout; ''she 
doesn't laugh and play as she used to." 

"Once you have made your First Communion, 
Jack, you'll feel just the same," the aunt re- 
plied ; "it is a great day and a great happiness, 
which is not forgotten in a night." 

The intelligent-faced girl gave her aunt a 
grateful look. "I have nothing against you. 
Jack," she answered^ "excepting that you want 
me to spend the whole day with you playing and 
romping about." 

The old gentleman finished his coffee. He 
arose and those at the table with him. The chil- 
dren said their prayers together and then kissed 
their grandfather's hand. 

"I would like to visit the church a little while," 
Caroline said in a low tone to her aunt. 

"Well then, let it be a short visit, child; the 
church is cold," said the aunt. "Upon your re- 
turn you must finish the letter to your papa so 
that you can post it in the morning." 

"If it is agreeable to you, father," Hedwig 
said, "I will add a page or two to Caroline's let- 
ter. Poor Max, no doubt, is anxious to hear 
about home and especially how you are getting 
along." 

"You can do as you please," the old man as- 
sented. 
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"He will need all the comfort he can get after 
our last letter informing him of his wife's death. 
Poor Clotilda only for her lung trouble would 
have followed him across the sea... And Caro- 
line is none too strong either." 

'Tiet him settle that with his conscience and 
God!" the aged man commented. "It's no won- 
der a woman gets sick when her husband is forced 
to exile himself and is publicly denounced as 
a traitor and his house is watched and searched 
for several weeks. She was never very healthy 
but Max's disgrace finished her and made the 
children orphans." 

"Deliberately he did not do it," Hedwig added 
softly; "no doubt he has often thought of his 
home. Perhaps he would do differently now." 

"The few letters he has written give no evi- 
dence of any change. In fact, he writes only 
when he wants money. As to whether he has 
returned to his faith and goes to church over 
there, his letters are studiedly silent," the father 
replied with sadness. 

"If his child informs him of her First Holy 
Communion, that surely will make some impres- 
sion on him." 

"I hope so ! But I don't believe it." 

Hedwig, after having procured paper and 
envelope from the desk was about to leave the 
room when a gust of wind caught a loose shutter 
and slammed it shut with such force that all the 
windows rattled. She walked over quickly to 
open it again. 
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Suddenly she stopped and exclaimed : "What's 
the matter down there? People are gathering 
from everywhere." 

The father went to the window slowly. "See, 
father, the crowd collecting there!" She was 
pointing to the broad alley that fronted the 
bam which stood off from the road wedged in be- 
tween two houses. 

"I hate the sight of that alley and building 
because it always reminds me of that accursed 
parade, 1848." 

There was a trumpet call. "They're organiz- 
ing the bucket brigade, father," Hedwig shout- 
ed; "it's burning!" "Fire! Fire!" the dismal 
alarm came from the street below; people were 
talking loudly and excitedly. 

"Where is the fire?" Hedwig inquired from the 
window. 

"Just across — ^the bam ; 'twill be a good rid- 
dance, the old barrack has been an eyesore to 
the town for years!" was the answer. 

The wind was rising, there was a gale in 
prospect. "0 God, help, that it may not spread !" 
the girl prayed. 

The old gentleman went to the side-window 
from where the bam could best be seen. Erect 
and alert he stood and watched. An immense 
cloud of smoke was rising from the stable. "God 
have mercy on us!" he exclaimed. "From that 
bam the mock procession issued and the whole 
town followed; who knows but the day of 
punishment is at hand!" A mighty scream 
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frtmi a hundred throats interrupted him. 
Clearing the smoke an immense tongue of fire shot 
forth thru the stable roof ; in a short time the 
wind had lashed the flames into fury and was 
scattering cinders and brands in all directions. 

The alarm was sounded violently time and 
again. "Water, water!" — "More buckets!" — 
"Tear down the building!" people screamed. In 
the meantime one hose-cart had arrived. The 
fire-bell was incessantly and clamorously tolling. 

The hose was unwound. "They'll be master of 
the fire now very soon," Hedwig observed. "For- 
tunately no one is living in the bam!" 

"If tiie day were calm, yes, but the wind, the 
wind, there is the danger," the father remarked. 

The crowd retreated from the bam, the heat 
was growing intense. The gable, the beams, the 
roof-supports tumbled into the flames, followed 
immediately by a terrific blaze leaping skyward. 
Wind and fire were now in league and were work- 
ing havoc around. Sizzling, crackling tonnes 
were darting back and forth at the house to the 
right. The boards warped, the window 
panes burst and fell, the curtains within 
took fire. "Save the house, the house, — let the 
stable bum!" the people yelled. "Water! Water! 
Everybody, help! Form new lines!" Such were 
the calls and commands. 

From the windows of the two-story building 
they were hurling goods of all kinds as fast as 
possible, while the children around were crying 
and their mothers sobbing. In a short time the 
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family had to leave their home because the smoke 
was suffocating. 

A cry of horror more startling still rent the 
air. The house on the left of the stable was 
afire also. The protecting wall between the 
bam and the house had been loosened and thru 
its rifts the hungry flames had licked their way 
into the rooms. The town was overspread with 
the smoke of the conflagration which like a huge 
tattered mantle was being tugged hither and 
thither by the gale. 

"The volunteer brigade report for duty! All 
the burghers likewise, men and women, help to 
extinguish the fire the young mayor command- 
ed. "A general conflagration is imminent; all 
must help!" 

Everyone took hand in the work even women, 
maidens and children. Unfortunately there were 
not buckets enough and the two hose-reels had 
more than they could do. "Emergency Riders, up 
and spread the alarm! Up for help, to the 
neighboring towns!" 

"It's time enough for that," some of the men 
interposed. "It would be a shame to call for 
outside help already, we can put out the fire 
in these couple houses ourselves!" 

The objections were hardly uttered when a 
shout was heard from another direction: "The 
stonemason's house is afire!" "And Sebastian 
Fisher's!" 

The pall of smoke became heavier and denser; 
great shouting and loud lamentations followed. 
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The old mayor was looking on calmly and solemn- 
ly. "Be merciful to us, O Lord!" he prayed. 

"We have deserved it. Had the punishment 
been withheld longer we might have forgotten 
that we have insulted Thy Church and Thy Vicar. 
But with Thee a year is as a day. Many never- 
theless, have since regretted their sin and are 
sorry— deal leniently with these; stay Thy hand, 
if not on account of the guilty fathers and 
mothers, then for the sake of their children who 
received Thee for the first time day before 
yesterday." 

The gale rushed howling and shrieking thru 
the streets. "Hecht's house is burning!" "The 
coppersmith's also!" the people shouted distract- 
edly. 

"In that case the old street is doomed from be- 
ginning to end," the ex-mayor remarked, "the 
houses all adjoin. If the storm holds on not one 
of them can be saved. Moreover, there are not 
men and not buckets enough to cope with the 
flames." At this stage of the calamity the people 
began to scatter, every man was hastening away 
to look after his own house. 

"You cannot blame them," said the old man 
grimly; "but how will they protect their homes 
single-handed?" 

There was a momentary lull in the turbulency 
of the storm. Then could you hear with startling 
distinctness the dismal clanging of the bells, the 
tooting of the horns, the screams of the people. 
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Immediately after, the wind came on with re- 
doubled fury. 

"Father!" Hedwig of a sudden asked, "do you 
think it might reach us? Ought we get 
ready...?" 

"Where are the children?" he inquired. 

"For heaven's sake, where are the children!" 
Hedwig cried out alarmed. "Caroline went to 
the church, she'll be back soon I am certain ; but 
Jack — Jack!" she exclaimed. "Did he go to the 
fire perhaps? Oh, if something should happen 
to him, if he were to be trampled upon in the 
crowd !" She rushed out of the room and calling 
the maid sent her to hasten and find the boy. 

"You are right, Hedwig. The conflagration is 
spreading. If the Market-House catches, then 
God alone knows where the blaze will end. So 
long as the wind does not turn we are not in 
danger." 

He went over to his desk and unlocked the 
drawers. "This money and these papers," he 
said, "I will store in the basement; the place is 
rock-vaulted and secure from every side; bring 
your finery, jewelry and other valuables; they 
will be safe below. In case we have to leave the 
house, I'll take this box with me; if anjrthing 
should happen to me, don't lose sight of it, for it 
contains our fortune." 

The box he alluded to was a small zinc-covered 
receptacle which he placed on the table. 

"Better bring the clothes and the linens to the 
cellar also," the father suggested. 
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"Very well, but don't you think we ought first 
of all get ready ourselves so that if necessary we 
can leave the house instantly. It is cold and if 
God wills us to leave, it is hard telling where we 
will spend the night/' 

The maid was soon back with little Jack; she 
brought him into the house. His eyes betrayed 
joy and excitement rather than fear and anxietj*^ 
as to what was happening. 

"Take down the curtains," the old mayor or- 
dered, "and carry them and the carpets and beds 
to the garden and soak them well with water. 
Flood the stairs and the floors as much as pos- 
sible!" 

By this time little Caroline also returned. With 
a frightened face she looked at her grandfather 
when she saw the upheaval around her. • But 
quickly regaining her self-possession, she helped 
in stripping and drenching the house. 

It was getting dark. An immense impene- 
trable cloud of smoke was rapidly approaching 
from the market-place, threatening to smother the 
inhabitants. The wind had veered. Waves of 
heat were being wafted from the white-hot burnt 
area of the town to its other side. Streets and al- 
leys, houses, bams, stables, resembled a sea of 
fire or a huge furnace of molten lead. 

"The drugstore is in full blaze!" the maid 
shouted. 

"The school — ^the Court House— the church!" 
were cried successively. The bell9 had stopped 
tolling. 
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In spite of the torrid heat, Hedwig looked out of 
the window. "The tower is ablaze!'' she lament- 
ed. "May God spare us the church V Upon hear- 
ing that the church was afire Caroline began to 
weep loudly and Jack also started to cry. 

liiere was a glaring reflection of light in the 
room. The house across the street was burning. 
It was enkindled by the terrific heat. 

"God's will be done/' said the aged man as he 
sprinkled the rooms with Holy Water; "the 
judgment of God is upon us for our sins." 

He and his own left the house by a back door 
and stepped into the garden. A postern gate led 
to a street beyond, where many new frame 
structures stood separated from one another by 
large lots. These open places would afford 
them safety if compelled to flee farther. 

The insatiable element had leaped the street 
and had already attacked two or three houses 
not far from the ex-mayor's. Before long the 
roof of his residence too was scorching and 
smoking. 

"Our home, our dear home!" Hedwig wept. 

"Let us get away," her old father advised, "it 
is getting too hot and the smoke is stifling." 

Thru the garden portal they fled toward the 
open common. The sea of fire back of them 
fanned into fury by the gale at its height, was 
in seething commotion. The tortuous flames 
were roaring and booming, surging up and down 
the streets under a canopy of clouds and cinders* 
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The whole town was now doomed beyond the pos- 
sibility of help. 

To the deafening discordant noise of the confla- 
gration was added the wailing and sobbing of 
women, the crying of children, the shouting and 
bawling of husbands who with frantic haste were 
trying to save what they could of their household 
goods; the oaths and curses of furious men 
driving fright-maddened cattle to places of 
security ; the hue and cry of the crowding, jost- 
ling, distracted people who without knowing 
what to do or where to go, were packing and 
congesting streets and alleys. 

Every now and then a singular blood-curdling 
wail could be heard coming from the old part of 
the town ; it was the death-scream of the horses 
entrapped by the fire, as they fell one by one ; 
equally distressing was the mad bellowing of 
doomed cattle in their stalls. Silhouetted against 
the bank of blood-red clouds, flocks of pigeons 
could be seen gyrating madly around their lofts, 
and chickens and geese fluttering aimlessly over 
outhouses and bams, till they dropped exhausted 
into the flames. The popping of bottles, the ex- 
plosion of flasks and barrels in the drugstores, 
taverns and groceries ; the crash of falling tim- 
bers, the boom of tumbling walls and chimneys, 
invariably followed by a huge tongue of lire 
shooting upward like a huge rocket, made the 
scene weird and terrible beyond description. 
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That night it was impossible for anyone to ap- 
proach the devastated district. The very paving 
stones were red-hot. 

The unhappy townspeople bivouacked under 
the open sky on fields and commons because the 
few houses that had been spared were packed 
from top to bottom. 

Glum and brooding, they huddled together for 
the night; some grumbled, some wept, others 
cursed and reviled God. 

"Put the blame where it belongs!" someone 
was heard to remark. "It was not a simple 
coincidence that the fire began in the very bam 
from where five years ago the sacrilegious pro- 
cession started. You remember also that the 
Pope in caricature was carried thru the town to 
be burned in efiigy and that all the town 
followed." 

It was as still as death. 

•^Thrice accursed the scoundrels who at the 
time led us to our fate by the nose !" an angry 
voice responded. "If we could lay our hands on 
them we would force them to ascend the funeral 
psrre, the devils!" 

"Strike your own breasts," the ex-mayor re- 
flected to himself ; "learn to fear and to obey God 
and this visitation may yet prove a blessing." 

This happened during the first week after 
Easter, just five years to the day from that other 
Low Sunday week which had been so outrageous- 
ly profaned. 
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It took years for the town to rebuild. As soon 
as the pastor was again housed, he brought his 
diary up to date. Under the heading "Catas- 
trophe" we find stated that on that fearful day, 
within six hours, more than three hundred 
houses were destroyed and as many bams and 
other buildings. Hardly a dozen homes remained 
intact. The church, too, was damaged almost 
beyond repair. The following reflections were ad- 
ded : "It is far from my purpose to judge my 
fellowmen or to presume to understand or inter- 
pret the mind of God. Nevertheless be it record- 
ed, that many learned and pious men and the 
Catholics as a body to this day feign to see an 
intimate connection between the outrage perpe- 
trated against Pope Pius IX when in the days 
of his acutest agony, the people with scoffs and 
jeers burnt him in effigy, and the destruction of 
their town some years later by fire and storm. 

"On that day of sacrilege the pastor's voice 
was disregarded, nay, he was threatened with 
death. On that other day, God spoke in his own 
way and in the pastor's stead. He spoke thru 
fire and gale that ever memorable day, to wit, 
St. Mark's day, and in that very barn in which 
the parade had been organized. As in the first 
instance the spirit of man had rebelled against 
the Altar and the Throne, so in the second, 
the consuming flame attacked the hearth 
and home of every townsman and laid it low. 
Many in consequence purged by the fire, return- 
ed to God. Since the fear of God is the beginning 
of wisdom may our town risen from its ashes, be- 
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gin again and continue to serve Gkxl faithfully in 
fear and love forever. Amen." 

« « « 

Decades of years have elapsed. As in the case 
of all revolutions, that of 1848 was followed on 
the one hand by an inevitable reaction which 
dealt harshly with its leaders; on the other by a 
spring of renewed spiritual and religious life 
which gladdened the Church. The Church hav- 
ing attested herself as the only bulwark of 
authority and social order, the Governments 
henceforth were less unreasonable in dealing 
with her, allowed her more freedom of action, 
and granted her greater autonomy. 

Missions were given to parishes everywhere es- 
pecially by the zealous Jesuits. Catholic confrater- 
nities were organized, and the Christian Press 
was developed more than ever. With a generous 
enthusiasm the Catholic people offered their sons 
and daughters for the Priesthood and the Reli- 
gious State, many of the Secular Clergy entered 
Religious Orders and a new spirit was in evidence 
eversrwhere both among the Clergy and the Laity. 
The consequence was that men were powerfully, 
irresistibly drawn to Religion, to the Church, to 
God. These decades of peace and of religious 
revival were granted the Catholic Church in 
Germany by God, that she might renew herself 
in spirit and collect her forces to cope with the 
terrific struggle of the Kulturkampf pending in 
the near future. That the German Catholics 
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availed themselves of the opportunity, their 
heroism which merited the admiration of the 
Christian world, during the fierce persecution 
from 1871— to 1886, proved. 

With the passing of these decades the Ponti- 
ficate of the noble patient victim on the Chair of 
Peter drew to a close. Pius IX. died at the age of 
eighty-five, in the thirty-second year of his reign, 
Feb. 13, 1878. He was buried temporarily in a 
chapel of the transept of St. Peter's. Exactly 
eight days after his death, the great Leo XIII. 
was elected to succeed him. 

In the fourth year of his Pontifiacte, Leo XIII 
proclaimed a grand Jubilee for the whole world 
in order to implore God to avert the great evils 
that were threatening the Church. The faith- 
ful in every diocese of the world fulfilled the 
prescribed conditions either at home, or the bet- 
ter to gain the Plenary Indulgence, joined the na- 
tional pilgrimages which were set on foot to visit 
Rome, the Eternal City. 

The Paschal Season was at hand. 

The new house of Ex-mayor Pratorius 
which replaced and was an exact copy of the one 
burned down, was in mourning. 

A man with a bronzed face and an unkempt 
beard, wearing his cap with visor down so as to 
shade his eyes and carrying a valise, ascended 
the stairs to the upper landiijg accompanied by a 
court deputy. An elderly person with tear-stain- 
ed eyes received him at the threshold. 
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"This is the room of Miss Hedwig deceased/' 
she said, pointing to a door closed with an official 
seal. The officer broke the seal. "Now then, we 
are at the end of our quest,'* the latter said, "and 
you are in possession of your rights." All the 
other locks were opened before the deputy left 
the house. 

John Pratorius, the grandson of the ex-mayor 
entered the room. "You can go, Ursula, when 
I want you, I'll call," he said to the housekeeper. 

He was alone, alone in the room — sole heir of 
the deserted house. Aunt Hedwig had died six 
months ago. At the time he was somewhere in 
the Northwest. As soon as apprised of the news 
he returned to look after her estate. After the 
legal time had expired, the Will was opened, read 
and probated. With the exception of a few pious 
legacies, the whole property was willed to John 
as the sole surviving heir. 

He looked around the close, deserted rooms 
with awe; they were exactly as he had known 
them — ^the furniture, the pictures, the decorations 
— ^the same as in the days when his grandfather, 
his aunt, and Caroline his sister, had inhabited 
them. The recollection of the dear departed ones 
impressed him deeply. They were all — asleep in 
the cemetry — ^and he — ^he alone was left. 

Night had set in. The lone wanderer was sit- 
ting at an open drawer of a pretty bureau, read- 
ing by the light of a lamp. 

The diary of Hedwig Pratorius : 
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March 5. "Some trifling news from Max. He 
has changed his domicile again. Within the last 
few years he has been in at least twenty of the 
United States. What causes him thus to travel 
from place to place? To date he has not said a 
word about going to church or given a hint that 
he prayed. . .God have mercy on him and may 
He not desert him! Perhaps if he knew how 
fervently and perseveringly his daughter Caro- 
line is praying for his conversion — ^maybe it 
would soften him." 

July 20. "Another letter from Max! That's 
unusual. It is more hopeful and joyful than any 
before. He is married and thank God, to a 
Catholic, and is now running a small farm. God 
be blessed! Father was pleased at the news in 
spite of the usual selfish request for money. . 

This is what the son read about his father in 
far-off America. The diary spoke of him too, of 
John ; that tho twenty years old he had not as yet 
a settled purpose in life. . .The note-book was full 
of anxiety about him, for the reason that he 
lacked firmness and was continually changing 
from one vocation to another; it stated that tho 
neither bad nor irreligious, his instability would 
certainly bring him to grief. 

John blushed unwittingly while reading these 
comments. He was touched with his aunt's con- 
cern about him and also with the references made 
to Caroline's health. Allusions followed about his 
sister : She had coughs, catarrh, fever, was suffer- 
ing from general lassitude — all symptomatic of 
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the dread disease. The maiden, only seventeen 
years of age, was dying of consumption. A cold 
contracted on the night of the Great Fire brought 
on the end. The next page was enframed with 
a black border. 

May 15. "Our dear Caroline after suffering for 
a year and a half with her lungs was released 
to-day by a calm and holy death. She was 
anointed a week ago and yesterday the pious 
child received Holy Viaticum. For the last time 
she has received the Savior into her heart that 
was as pure as on her First Communion Day. She 
faced death without a sign of fear, sweetly and 
peacefully. The love of God which filled her 
whole soul left no room for fear and terror. 

"When the last hour was approaching, father 
said to her: 'Caroline, you will soon see your 
dear God face to face.' 

" 'Yes, grandpa,' she replied, 'and I am so 
glad, so glad.' 

"'Caroline, dear child,' father continued, 'I 
will pray aloud, will you repeat the words earnest- 
ly and try to have the same intention I have?" 

" 'With pleasure, grandpa.' 

"Father kneeling at Caroline's deathbed, pray- 
ed and the dear child repeated word for word : 
'My dear God, I offer up to Thee my sickness and 
my young life and my agony for the salvation of 
my papa who is far away. Accept, 0 God, this 
sacrifice and the last prayer in this life of Thy 
child and grant that papa may one day meet 
grandpa and aunt, my brother and myself in 
heaven. Amen. — ' 
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" 'I did that with pleasure, grandpa/ the pious 
girl said ; 'don't weep, for I am going to our dear 
God. . 

'Tifteen minutes later our Caroline passed 
calmly away. We have an angel now to pray for 
us in heaven." 

John dropped the book and supporting his 
head with his hand sobbed convulsively. Oh, if 
only he could have seen his darling sister once 
more before she died ! But he was somewhere in 
Austria at the time and under the circumstances 
he was fortunate to have had at least a glimpse 
of her in her coffin. 

The records of other days followed. Reflec- 
tions about himself, then about her old father 
whose health was rapidly failing. A few pages 
on there was a dark border encircling the notice 
of the ex-mayor's death. That was two years 
ago. His one concern in life and death had been 
the salvation of his son Max and of his nephew 
John. In the very act of dying he begged his 
daughter Hedwig to say aloud the same prayer 
little Caroline had made; he repeated the words 
slowly and distinctly and then with his last gasp 
affirmed that he wished to die a true son of the 
Holy Catholic Church. The parish priest stood 
at his side and assured him that tho in this life 
the comfort of his son's conversion had been 
withheld from him, he would certainly hear of it 
by and by in heaven. The prayers of his daugh- 
ter and grandchild would yet be granted. 
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The diary had nothing to disclose for a long 
while after. What pages were still left were 
filled with beautiful and exalted thoughts from 
which the reader could infer that Hedwig after 
the death of her father, with whom she had 
shared weal and woe for forty years, had follow- 
ed him in spirit to the realms above and that 
she was living less for this world than for the 
next where there is neither dying nor separa- 
tion an3rmore. 

Like the final flicker of a flame before it expires 
there was one exclamation of joy on nearly the 
last page. 

"A letter from Max — Chappy news — ^thanks be 
to God forever! The prayer of his father and 
of his child have been answered. Altho in the 
eleventh hour, thank God, he has come back 
lo the Church, he believes again. Oh, that father 
had lived to share the news! However, he will 
hear it no doubt, beyond, from God Himself. 
My Easter joy is now complete!'' 

After an interval of a couple months, Max's 
memory received the significant tribute in her 
booklet, a black enveloped page, signed with the 
cross. It read: ''Brother Max died peacefully, 
a son of the Holy Catholic Church." 

The head of the reader fell. This was the 
notice of his father's death. The court in dis- 
posing of the estate had apprised him officially 
that his father had died the year before. But 
here was the news and the particulars from 
home. "Poor father, he sleeps beyond the seas!" 
the son wept. 
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The remaining pages were written in a trem- 
bling hand; and at last the pen dropped from the 
hand of the grayhaired diarist. The blank pages 
that followed spoke their message of mourning 
as graphically as the three dark enframed pages 
before. 

Hedwig is in the grave. 

''And I alone am left/' the man reflected 
gravely. 

A long time he sat and mused by the open 
drawer in the somber room on that first night 
of his return. 

Finally tip-toeing up to him, the old servant 
of the aunt deceased, begged the solitary to come 
down to supper which was awaiting him all this 
while. 

Placing the aunt's note-book back into the cas- 
ket from which he had taken it, he got up. By 
so doing a ray of light fell on an envelope that 
was inscribed: A letter from brother Max 
for Easter, 1879.'* This then was his father's 
last letter! He picked it up quickly, put it into 
his pocket and left the room. An hour later he 
was sitting beside the same desk reading the let- 
ter. 

. . .liberty is found in America. In Europe 
it is merely a catchword. Over here Religion is 
free; every denomination does what it likes; the 
State does not contribute to the support of the 
Church nor meddle with it. According to their 
will the people build churches, sdiools, and hire 
ministers; neither the State nor any (rfficial is 
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consulted in the matter. Every one can believe 
what he pleases and it is considered nothing sing- 
ular to be a Catholic, a Methodist, a Lutheran, or 
Anything else. In Europe on the contrary, there 
is a continual nosing into one's Religion and in 
consequence, quarrels without end. The worst 
bigots are those who believe nothing. 

"I confess that I have become wiser, and deep- 
ly regret that I was misled in the years '48 and 
'49, to revile Religion, the 'parsons' and the 
Pope ; certainly, there was no connection between 
them on the one hand and liberty and politics 
on the other. Now that I am older I regret the 
narrowness and stupidity of my younger years; 
fool that I was, I followed the agitating attorney 
blindly. Is he still living or is he dead? I have 
never heard of him since. Last month I attend- 
ed a sermon by the celebrated Father Paul. He 
spoke of the Fourth Commandment, which he 
said, enjoined obedience not only to parents but 
also to the Church and to the Pope. He treated 
the subject masterfully. 

" 'When Christ with His Cross on the way to 
Calvary had come to the house of Ahasver, He 
begged the latter to let Him rest a moment on 
his doorstep; but the heartless man refused. 
Therefore, because he spumed and reviled the 
Savior and denied Him even a moment's rest, 
he, the Wandering Jew, is compelled forever foot- 
sore and weary, to travel from place to place, till 
Christ shall come again. There are Christians 
like this Jew who have mocked and persecuted the 
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Vicar of Christ at the very time when he was 
carrying his cross to Calvary. These have 
the curse of God resting upon their i)erson 
and upon their home. Oftentimes the very 
children of such fathers and mothers rise up in 
rebellion and they, the parents, die away from 
home in misery and sin.' 

"Dear Hedwig, these terrible words opened my 
eyes and I bitterly regretted that I took part in 
that blasphemous parade. If I had known then 
what I know now it would have taken more than 
an ox-team to make me join. Yes, it was 
an outrage and a crime, for which if it were 
possible, I would like to beg the Holy Father's 
pardon in person at his grave. Only for my age 
and poverty I would travel to Rome for that pur- 
pose. No wonder, that like the Wandering Jew 
I am traveling from State to State, and no won- 
der that my poor boy John is restless and un- 
settled. He is paying for his father's sin " 

Deeply moved John read this contrite avowal 
of his father and also the sheet enclosed in the 
same envelope, written by his pastor. This 
second paper contained a farewell greeting from 
the father to his son and to Hedwig, and the testi- 
mony from the priest that Max Pratorius after 
having practised his Religion faithfully during 
the last years, had received the Last Sacraments 
and died a Catholic. 

The midnight bell tolled and John was still 
communing with his departed aunt and his fa- 
ther deceased. The latter till now had been a 
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total stranger to him, for be it remembered that 
when he fled to America John was only a few 
years old. 

« « « 

Six weeks later, John Pratorius called on the 
priest and after giving him a generous alms for 
the poor, he begged for a recommendation; he 
was obliged he said to go on a journey. 

The priest did not conceal his disappointment. 
"I thought that you were going to remain here," 
he remarked. "Our town has no Catholic book- 
store; why don't you open one? Your aunt has 
left you a fine site for such a business." 

"I have thought the matter over, Your Rev- 
erence, and as soon as I return I'll do as you sug- 
gest; but first of all I must make this trip." 

"And whither are you going, if I may ask?" 

"I am here for the purpose to tell you. My 
destination is Rome and therefore I beg for a 
recommendation." 

"To Rome, way off to Rome, to see the Holy 
Father!" the priest exclaimed. "Would that I 
could go with you ! Especially since it is the year 
of the Jubilee! But," he interrupted himself, "it 
is rather late in the season. To-morrow is the 
first of June; it will be intolerably hot in Rome." 

"Don't be anxious. Your Reverence ;" the man 
replied ; "I am used to heat and cold and if oth- 
ers can stand it, I can." After a pause he contin- 
ued: "I would like to leave this in your keeping. 
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No one knows — ^in case something should hap- 
pen — " he handed the priest his Will. 

"Very well, Mr, Pratorius; you are wise. 
People of your age and with your health do not 
as a rule think about Wills. I hope we will 
have no use for it, at least not before thirty or 
forty years. Still, I will take it in charge with 
pleasure and with equal pleasure I will write out 
a recommendation. May your pilgrimage be safe 
and blessed. While in Rome greet the Holy City 
and its sanctuaries in the name of your pastor 
who has never been there but who at the same 
time has not relinquished all hope some day to 
have the happiness to kneel at the tomb of St. Pe- 
ter. May the angel of God bring you back safe 
and sound to your home.'' 

* * « 

Rome and especially the Basilica of St. Peter's 
was alive with pilgrimages coming and going. 
While thousands of visitors were praying in front 
of the Confessional above the tomb of the Prince 
of the Apostles, the erstwhile fisherman of Gali- 
lee, around which seventy-two huge lamps are 
burning day and night, a lone worshiper was 
kneeling in the left transept of St. Peter's, hard 
by the sumptuous monument of Innocent VIII. 
From this vantage there was an unobstructed 
view of the chapel in which the Chapter and 
Canons of St. Peter's meet for Divine Service 
and for Choir. Opposite the silent man on his 
knees, there was a heavy bolted door and above 
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it in a niche cut into the colossal stone-wall, high 
above the heads of the casual visitor who might 
chance to come in by the side entrance, stood a 
plain, massive sarcophagus. 

This immense stone receptacle held the triple 
coffin which enclosed the body of Pius IX. Here 
his remains were to rest until such a time when 
they could be decently transferred to the Basilica 
of St. Lawrence outside the walls. Four years 
had already elapsed since his death. 

The man with bronzed face and full beard, 
kneeling and facing the tomb of the Pope, we 
know already. It is John, son of the former no- 
tary Max Pratorius who died in America. He 
is here to atone for the crime of his father who 
thirty-two years ago took part in a procession 
ridiculing the Holy Father and who assisted at 
burning him in effigy. He is come to make the 
reparation in his father's stead who wished to 
do so but could not. Humbly and fervently he 
is imploring forgiveness of the departed pontiff 
for his father deceased. 

It was the son's special happiness, as Pope Leo 
XIII. was passing thru the serried ranks of pil- 
grims to be recognized by him. With his dark, 
searching eyes the Pope espied him and spoke to 
him. Then it was the son after committing to 
the Holy Father part of his legacy as a kind of 
restitution for the injury his father had done his 
predecessor, disclosed the object of his journey. 
Pope Leo consoled him and laid his hands in bless- 
ing upon his head. Thereupon the son felt 
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relieved and assured that the past had been for- 
given. He felt happier than ever for the reason 
also that he was convinced he had done what 
would have greatly pleased his father, his grand- 
father and his aunt, were they still among the 
living. 

He was ready therefore to leave Rome and re- 
turn home. The season was far advanced ; it was 
July. He went to St. Peter's for a last visit. 

Entering the transept he was surprised to find 
workingmen erecting a scaffolding that led to the 
sarcophagus of Pius IX. A crowd of people were 
looking on. 

He inquired what the men were about ; no one 
knew definitely. Most of them answered that in 
all probability the remains of Pius IX. were to 
be transferred to their final resting place in the 
crypt of St. Lawrence beyond the walls. 

He was told the same at the German Hospice 
in Campo Santo near St. Peter's, where he called 
to bid good-by to a countryman. 

'To-night the remains of the Pope will be borne 
to San Lorenzo and as a matter of course, we will 
all accompany the body.'* 

"Can anybody escort the remains?'* 

"Why not? All you need is a lighted taper." 

"When will the procession start?" 

"At midnight. This is done so as not to arouse 
the masons and the rabble who have congregated 
here from all over Italy to be at the beck of the 
present usurping Government," 
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At ten P, M* when John Pratorius arrived at 
the piazza of St. Peter's thousands of individuals 
had already gathered there. The square and 
the mighty steps leading to the Basilica were 
crowded. Hundreds upon hundreds of people 
were arriving every minute. Barouches and car- 
riages were coming and going along the Colon- 
nades. At last there was a movement among the 
masses; they began to organize. 

Within St Peter's all was orderly and quiet. 
In the spacious vestibule, a church in itself for 
size and dimensions, several thousand men in con- 
ventional mourning, with unlighted tapers, were 
awaiting the beginning of the march. 

A low, solemn boom from the giant bell of St. 
Peter's twelve times repeated, tolled the hour of 
midnight. 

Instantly as if by magic the whole place was il- 
luminated; the windows, balconies, doors, the 
copings, mouldings, cornices and fronts of all the 
buildings on St. Peter's square were penciled with 
fire, and magnified beyond all proportion against 
the background of impenetrable darkness. 

Suddenly a shout went up from the people. 

A veil of red Bengal light was thrown over the 
sacristy, the German Hospice in Campo Santo 
and the other buildings to the rear of St. Peter's. 

"He is coming, he is coming!" was whispered 
and passed along among the people who were in- 
tently looking toward the Dome. The mighty 
wings of the huge main door which are never 
opened excepting when the Pope enters or leaves, 
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swung apart. Lighted candles were seen advanc- 
ing from the vestibule, whereupon thousands of 
torchlights were set ablaze on the piazza. Follow- 
ing the candle-bearers, the papal casket was borne 
slowly down the steps, then sidewards where un- 
der the colonnades the hearse with its double span 
of black horses stood waiting to receive the pre- 
cious burden. All heads were bared. An almost 
endless procession of gentlemen in gala black 
with lighted flambeaux in their hands opened the 
procession. Then came the hearse surrounded by 
torch-bearers, preceded and followed by priests 
of every nation and rank ; after them followed in 
countless numbers a vast throng of men, women 
and children. 

A veritable river of light flowed thru the 
streets of Rome that night — ^more than four 
thousand torches were counted. The marchers 
moved along quietly ; there was no music, no toll- 
ing of bells. This was done to deprive the mor- 
tal enemies of the Church of every pretext to in- 
terfere in behalf of "Peace." The strictest or- 
der prevailed while the procession was moving 
from St. Peter's to the piazza Rusticucci. 

Mr. Pratorius was far up near the second half 
of the line. The papal bier was not more than 
sixty steps in advance; he kept his eyes fixed on 
it constantly. 

The procession now entered the rather narrow 
street Borgo Nuovo. Head to head the ranks 
moved slowly thru it noiselessly, excepting for 
the tramp of feet and the murmur of prayer. 
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All at once a rough voice screamed out: 
*'EVVIVA Garibaldi!" This was answered by the 
scoffing, contemptuous shouts of fifteen or 
twenty confederates: ''EVVIVA Italia!'* Men in 
the procession tried to reason the scoundrels to 
silence. The only response they received was a 
volume of hellish jeers and laughter, with a 
chorus of cheers fo^ Garibaldi, the archenemy 
of the Papacy. The nearer the funeral train ap- 
proached the Castle San Angelo the bolder and 
louder the miscreant became. 

Groups of men with criminal faces, wearing 
their hats aslant, with their hands in their 
pockets and elbows extended, broke into the lines, 
blew out the candles, pushed, shoved and 
threatened; gallows' birds of every stripe and 
kind were hovering along the route, whistling, 
shouting and cursing. As the hearse was cross- 
ing the Tiber a shrill voice cried : "Cast him in- 
to the Tiber!" Hundreds of fellows, the very of- 
fal of the gutters, took up the cry and bellowed : 
"Into the Tiber with Pio Nono! Throw his 
carcass into the river!" the while a number of 
the outcasts were pushing their way thru to the 
funeral carriage to execute their design. 

They had nearly crossed the bridge. The in- 
carnate demons howled and shrieked with Sa- 
tanic hatred louder and louder : "Into the Tiber 
with him ; cast the corpse into the river !" 

John Pratorius in the meantime had edged his 
way to the hearse. He was boiling over with in- 
dignation. If he had followed his inclination he 
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would have seized the first of these human devils 
within reach and choked him to death. "Woe to 
the fellow," he muttered, "who attacks me!" He 
was not carrying a candle now but a torch which 
an old gentleman who had been injured by one of 
the ruffians, had handed him. He heard some 
talking close by. 

"Push on — ^thru — up to the hearse!" The 
words were hardly spoken when about thirty 
strong, young men, wearing clerical mantles and 
carrying torches, hurried to protect the vener- 
able remains. John kept close to them for he 
knew from their language that they were priests 
from the German Hospice and therefore country- 
men of his. 

Breathing heavily they had reached their goal ; 
they formed a close body-guard round the hearse 
as it was moving slowly over the San Angelo 
bridge. Determination and resistance to death 
spoke from their pale faces. They would die be- 
fore the profane hand of one of the accursed 
scoundrels would touch the papal bier. 

Pratorius was glad and even jubilant at the 
opportunity that might momentarily arise to 
test his prowess. "Here is your place; you will 
defend to the utmost the remains of the Holy 
Father from desecration; you will defend the claim 
of peaceful burial which is recognized even by 
savages ; you will do so yea, if it costs you your 
life, for in that case you have not lived nor died 
in vain." He began to pray as if he had a pre- 
monition of death. 
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The river was crossed and the cortege entered 
the city thru the street Banchi Vechi, past 
the church of St. Philip Neri, up Pasquino 
Avenue, across Novano Square and then 
straight ahead to the church of the Gesu and the 
Altieri Palace. All this while along the way, the 
infernal tumult was increasing. Heaven and 
hell were in conflict. On the one hand, might 
be heard and seen the chant of psalms, the 
murmur of prayers, illuminated houses and 
sprays of flowers showered from open windows 
over the hearse by those who loved and 
revered the saintly pontiff — on the other, the 
surging ebb and flow of satanic passions. Ob- 
scene songs and cheers for Garibaldi, alternated 
with the national airs of Italy, the accompani- 
ment to which in either case, were oaths and 
scurrilous jests the most shocking and appalling. 

There were several places on the route where 
gangs of desperate rowdies had collected to annoy 
and attack the marchers. Near the Altieri Pal- 
ace, within the shadow of the Gesu where the 
bodies of SS. Ignatius and Francis Xavier are 
enshrined, a half-hundred of the sodden band 
made a rush for the hearse. With sticks and 
clubs they belabored the men in line. The torch- 
bearers warned them several times to desist. 
They were struck upon the head and shoulder in 
answer. At last the patience of the men was 
exhausted. They were furious at the idea that 
those in line who were Romans thru and thru 
should suffer themselves to be thus insulted and 
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ill-treated by an imported rabble. Tipping their 
torches they pushed them into the faces of their 
persecutors so effectively that the latter dispers- 
ed yelling with pain. 

Mr. Pratorius defended himself in like manner. 

"The scoundrels ought to be clubbed to within 
an inch of their life to teach them that we are 
living in Europe and not in the wilds of Africa." 

"They don't deserve to be handled with swords, 
an oxhide-strap or horsewhip would be more be- 
coming." 

"And where are the police? Where are the 
soldiers?" 

"No sign of them anywhere, because the 
Government is dependent upon and dare not of- 
fend this offscouring of cities. It depends upon 
them, that they cheer the king and Garibaldi one 
day, on the next, cry down the Clericals, and on 
the third day collect in a mass-meeting to en- 
courage the robber king and his clique. This is 
the character and the make-up of that "Sovereign 
People," about whom the demagogues and the 
papers prate so much. 

At last some gendarmes appeared. They were 
few in number and without energy or will. 
Leisurely they approached and with remarkable 
gentleness handled the brutal disturbers and 
rioters. Wherever a policeman showed up the 
scoundrels retreated, as soon as he was gone they 
resumed their outrage on the mourners. 

At this stage of the way the cortege bent into 
the square that fronts the palace Venezia. The 
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procession was here welcomed by a paroxysm 
of curses and obscenity truly demoniacal. 

"The hour is at hand!" John heard a German 
exclaim, and sure enough a struggle for life im- 
mediately began between the mob on one side and 
the escort of the bier on the other. "Push them 
under the horses, crush them to the earth !" they 
howled; "to the devil with the *parsonsM" 

John was ready for any sacrifice in the holy 
cause. He was ready to share the lot of the 
faithful German priests who formed the body- 
guard of the sacred remains and who were de- 
termined to die before tiiey would yield them to 
the human jackals. 

A loud, ringing voice exclaimed : 

"You will reach the coffin only over our bodies ; 
but first of all we protest solemnly against this 
criminal outrage on this night. We are Ger- 
mans, citizens of Germany which is allied to 
Italy, and Germany will not suffer us to be as- 
saulted or murdered with impunity. We warn 
you!" 

These words were spoken in Italian by a Ger- 
man. They had some effect. "They are Ger- 
mans!" the word was passed from mouth to 
mouth and tho the cutthroats cursed the Ger- 
mans and ordered them to leave, none dared to at- 
tack them. The very name "German" filled them 
with fear and there was little danger therefore 
that they would venture to attack the hearse. 

Finally a detachment of Italian militia showed 
up among the surging mob. With a cordon of 
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soldiers drawn up on both sides of the street they 
wished to restrain the hordes but without suc- 
cess; they were forbidden to use their weapons 
and the riffraff knew it- The Masonic Govern- 
ment itself is the most unrelenting enemy of the 
Papacy and when it essays to defend the Pope it 
is only to save appearances. 

With intense indignation Mr. Pratorius over- 
heard a man say : "The Minister of the Interior 
had been informed two days ago that the remains 
of Pius IX. would be transferred on this night — 
but not the least precaution was taken to secure 
and protect the funeral procession.'* 

"And yet in the Law of Guarantee, the usurp- 
ers affirmed that the Pope would be granted the 
rights and honors of a Sovereign. We know now 
what Italian rights and Italian honor stand for.'' 

A fearful commotion suddenly broke out in the 
front ranks. This happened at the Quirinal, the 
palace stolen from the Pope and at the time oc- 
cupied by Victor Emmanuel. The mobs assaulted 
the carriage in which distinguished Roman prel- 
ates were riding, tore the doors from the vehicles, 
spat upon, struck and addressed with the vilest 
names, white-haired cardinals and bishops, the 
while they sang the Garibaldi hsonns. Further 
back in the lines, the cowards fell upon the men 
and women, extinguished their candles and struck 
them with their fists and clubs. Missiles of all 
kinds were hurled at them. Every now and then 
some one in the ranks was struck down and had 
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to be carried from the line. Many tho lame and 
wounded continued their journey to the end. Oc- 
casionally a policeman would halt one of the 
brutes, take down his name and then let him go. 
At the Terminal Square near the depot, the sold- 
iers formed another cordon. Naturally it was 
nothing but a rope of sand ; the monsters broke 
thru with mocking laughter wherever they 
pleased. And so the terrible spectacle continued 
to the end. 

Such were the burial honors New Italy gave the 
Pope, whose thriving lands and incomparable 
Capital enriched with the treasures of the world, 
it had robbed him of ; thus did Young Italy that 
had emptied the papal treasury, that had subvert- 
ed to secular use whatever ecclesiastical property 
it coveted, signalize itself in Rome— in Rome that 
owes its greatness and glory simply and solely to 
the munificence of the Popes. 

There is nothing in history to compare with 
that night ; it will remain the distinctive and eter- 
nal shame of Italy. 

By three o'clock in the morning Pius IX. had 
finished his last trip to Calvary. Three hours of 
agony did the march consume. At the very por- 
tals of San Lorenzo there was another outburst of 
hellish fury from the neo-pagans of modem 
Rome, nor did the struggle cease till the papal 
casket was safely within the walls of the church. 
After the doors were bolted the coffin was 
reverently placed in the resting-place which 
Pius IX. in his humility had chosen for himself. 
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Day had dawned before the final work of the 
transference was over and before the cardinals 
and the trusted men who had assisted thruout the 
function could return to the city. This happened 
on the night between Tuesday and Wednesday of 
the week the fifth Sunday after Pentecost, 
1881, the year of the Jubilee. 

♦ ♦ « 

John Pratorius is lying grievously ill in the 
hospital. A Sister of Mercy is busy in his room 
clearing the little table next his bed, of the cruci- 
fix, the candlesticks, the vases and flowers, which 
had served while the Last Sacraments were being 
administered. 

It was morning when John had returned to his 
lodgings after the funeral. The housekeeper 
barely recognized him. His clothes were torn 
and soiled with candle-drippings and mud ; his 
face and hands were bloodstained — ^there were 
welts and bruises on his body besides. Like many 
others in the procession he was struck and wound- 
ed by the missiles of the craven, infernal mob. 

Not that he minded it much. In fact he was 
glad for reasons of his own that he was made to 
suflTer. The injuries would heal in a short while. 
However, while kneeling in St. Peter's at the 
tomb of the Holy Apostle, he was attacked with 
chills. The midday meal was left untouched so 
that his padrona looked at him with anxiety. 

*1 hope it's not Malaria!" she prayed. "Holy 
Mother and Blessed Peter, help him; he is so 
goodr 
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But Malaria it was, that insidious fever which 
often in a short time saps the vitality of its 
victim and destroys him. No doubt, Mr. Prato- 
rius had caught the fever at the burial ; for at 
night it is wellknown, the air swarms with myr- 
iads of mites that convey the sickness. Before 
long his Malaria developed into the Perniciosa for 
which there is no cure. He put his house in or- 
der in advance and was ready. A countryman of 
his prayed with him to the end. 

''What a happiness — a rare happiness, — I did 
not deserve it/' he whispered while his face was 
already mantling with death. 

"What do you mean, friend?" his countrjonan 
asked. 

"That I am — permitted — ^to die here." 
"Yes, in the Eternal City," his friend remarked. 
"It ought to be recorded — in the diary — " 
"John, in your diary?" 

"In the diary — of aunt — Hedwig — ^the last 
pages — are blank. And one side — ^with a cross 
and black border— for me — ^we will then be all — 
together — " 

The friend assented to every point, altho he 
did not understand to what the dying man was al- 
luding. 

"Insert — " the latter gasped, "John Pratorius, 
died in Rome. • . the year of the Jubilee. . .Deo 
gratias." 

"Deo gratias," the friend responded. 
"And this: John — ^wished — ^to atone — ^for the 
sin — of his father ..." 
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Then suddenly his voice cleared and his eyes 
opened. "How gladly," he exclaimed, "I would 
have died beneath the papal hearse! My will 
must count — ^for the deed. As it is — I die in bed 
— grandpa — pray aloud — as you did with Caroline 
— for father — ^that God may forgive him. . 

A quarter of an hour later the struggle was 
over, and shortly after he was put into the 
coffin. The same night he was carried to the 
cemetery, over the same road to San Lorenzo out- 
side the walls which the remains of the Pope had 
traveled. There under a cypress at the foot of a 
hill he was laid to rest. There in the Eternal 
City, among the great Saints of the early Church, 
his restless spirit has found peace; the peace of 
God which he merited as a confessor and defender 
of the Holy Catholic Faith. 
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The widowed schoolmaster's wife Brosian, 
dipped her finger into the Holy Water stoup, 
made the Sign of the Cross and leaving the old 
venerable Basilica by a side portal entered the 
vaulted cloister of The Stations. Thru the 
windows in profile which in close-set pairs pierc- 
ed this arched way that paralleled the building 
round its four wings and enclosed the Gothic Way 
of the Cross, five centuries looked down upon the 
park, within the quadrilateral space below. 

The first visit of returning spring must have 
been paid to this peaceful and inviting close, be- 
cause tender leaves and buds, flowers and sprout- 
ing grass were everywhere in evidence. Lux- 
uriantly the nascent green pushed thru the earth 
that covered the remains of the venerable Found- 
ers who centuries ago worked and prayed with 
their brethren in this church and the abbatial 
halls adjoining. 

At the time of this story, the abbey was divid- 
ed into apartments in which the Episcopal 
Chancery, the Cathedral Canons and the Choir 
Director, the Rev. Francis Brosian were housed. 
It was the mother of the latter who was walking 
around the arcade of the Stations. 
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She was talking to herself as was her custom, 
in an undertone. There was no danger that any- 
one was listening because it was Sunday. The 
Chancery offices were closed and most of the in- 
habitants of the old building were out in the fields 
in response to the alluring invitation of beautiful 
spring. 

"Rest assured, my little Francis!" she convers- 
ed with herself, "our prayers have not been use- 
less and the Sisters in the hospital also are going 
to help us. Our Lord will put the right thing into 
your mind ; moreover, you have the talent nec- 
essary — ^greater than your father had, God rest 
his soul, — ^and he was a good musician, God bless 
him, my Hieronymus." 

From an upper room you could hear scales, ac- 
cords and melodies playing in a masterly way on 
a piano, in every key major and minor. 

Madam Brosian nodded with pleasure. "Oh," 
she muttered, "my little Francis is not without 
some accomplishment! Alas, dear Hieron3ntnus, 
that you did not liveto see ouryoungest attain and 
fill the position of Choirmaster in the Cathedral 
with such distinction; his name is known 
thruout the Province! A pity you never heard his 
beautiful Blessed Virgin Litany, or his Stabat 
Mater, or his music for Corpus Christi, or thfit 
for the Pontifical High Mass. Hieronymus, I 
would have given several years of my life could I 
hiave purdiased for you the pleasure of hearing 
our boy at the organ or the piano! You could not 
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have helped but praise Francis, who, you thought, 
was lacking in temperament/' 

Stopping beneath one of the arches, the old 
woman looked down and admired the flowers, the 
shrubs and bushes with which the garden was 
rank. Then she reflected : 

'There they are buried, each in his place and 
with his temperament; perhaps it would have 
been better if one or the other had possessed less 
of this spirit or temperament; peace to your 
ashes!'* 

She nodded again and then continued her walk. 

"There is nothing however, like the Priesthood ; 
that's above all music and ability and being a 
Choirmaster and a composer, even above being a 
second Mozart. Francis, dear Francis, do not 
forget that!" 

The old woman came to the foot of a stairs 
where before an image of the crucifix, a little 
bronze oil-lamp was languidly burning. 

Raising her hands to the image she prayed : 
"Dear God, let not my Francis forget that he is 
anointed and ordained. No, — ^no, Francis will 
never forget it; he is not of that kind. Just so he 
doesn't think more of his music than of his Holy 
Orders, and more of composing than of praying. 
My dear God and my dearest Mother Mary, 
keep Francis first of all and always a good priest, 
yea, a thousand times rather — ^and then if it is 
your pleasure, help him to be a good musician. But 
if it must be one or the other — ^then a thousand 
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times rafher keep him a good priest and a poor 
musician than the reverse! His father Hierony- 
mus would surely agree with me." 

Slowly the old mother of the clerical Choir- 
master ascended the stairs to the apartments of 
her son for whom she and her daughter kept 
house. 

Opening the glass-door she smiled and whisper- 
ed to herself: "I prayed a little different than 
Francis would surmise, but it was as I felt. God 
understands and He will do what is best.'' 

Her daughter remarked as soon as she enter- 
ed : ''Francis wants to be left alone, he wishes to 
study." The women withdrew to their room. 

It was very necessary that the Rev. Choirmas- 
ter Brosian remain undisturbed. He was work- 
ing at an original composition for organ, orches- 
tra and voice. It was to be a Te Deum, a grand 
Te Deum to celebrate the return of peace between 
the Germans and the French following the war of 
1870. Peace had not yet been declared but the 
preliminaries were in progress. This Te Deum 
was to be heard for the first time at a great na- 
tional Peace Festival which was set for late fall ; 
the united Cathedral choirs of the whole State 
were to take part. Those who knew of the plan 
were delighted; they were confident Professor 
Brosian would produce a work that would mea- 
sure up to the highest expectations. The musi- 
cians, the vestry choir and the professional sing- 
ers were awaiting anxiously the trying out of 
their parts. 
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The bishop informed his Choirmaster of his 
unlimited trust in his ability to compose some- 
thing worthy of the occasion. At the same time 
one of the chief Government officials informed the 
Master that it was not improbable but that a 
member of the royal family would be present to 
listen to his Te Deum. 

This was encouragement enough no doubt ; but 
the Rev. Director was not satisfied, that is, he was 
not satisfied with himself. Day and night he was 
searching thru the realms of music for some 
striking chords and melodies befitting so grand a 
theme. Quires of paper had been written over 
with notes ; ambitious ventures had been tried out 
on his Concert Grand, varied, amplified and re- 
jected. They were all lacking in tonical effect and 
grandeur. The Spirit of Harmony slumbering 
within him, would not be awakened and until now 
had not responded to his wooings and plead- 
ings." 

The old mother noticed that there was "some- 
thing on her son's mind" and like it or not, he had 
to tell her his anxiety about the Te Deum. "I have 
asked God many times," he concluded, "to sug- 
gest to me an underlying subject or a melody 
which would be worthy so sublime a hymn of 
thanksgiving. I promised that if an harmonic 
idea or aria were suggested to me I would work it 
out in variations to the best of my ability. To this 
hour my prayer has remained unanswered ; moth- 
er, if you assist me, God will surely help me and I 
will succeed." 
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The mother promised to do so and for the past 
few days she had spent an hour every afternoon 
in the quiet Chapel of St. Joseph praying for her 
Francis and his Te Deum. She also went to the 
hospital to call upon the Superioress ; then out to 
the Capuchins, leaving a generous gift in both 
places, begging that they be mindful of her 
special intention. 

Perhaps the fruit of all these prayers was even 
now to show itself. The Rev. Director having 
tried and discarded numberless tonical essays, — 
after getting up and sitting down and getting up 
again and striding back and forth in his room in 
his distress, — all at once looked upward as if an 
inspiration had come to him from above ; then his 
eyes began to sparkle, his face became transfigur- 
ed, and with a grateful nod and smile, he was 
humming to himself an acceptable melody; quick- 
ly putting it on paper he quietly settled down 
to steady concentrated work. 

An hour later he was sitting at the Concert 
Grand trying over a development of the air that 
had come to him so unexpectedly. 

"That's better, that may pass, thank God," he 
mumbled with satisfaction, "and now — ^just so I 
am not disturbed He opened his door and went 
to his mothers' room : "No one is to see me, moth- 
or — not a soul — I am in the mood now — ^ideas are 
coming!" 

"I'll not let anyone in to see you, Francis," she 
replied; "neither will there be a loud word spoken 
nor any noise to disturb you/' 
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The composer was absorbed in his work; he 
was oblivious of time, of everything. 

Before half an hour had elapsed the door bell 
was jerked violently. The Rev. Brosian started 
up as if struck by lightning. A voice at the foot 
of the stairs was speaking in a gruff official tone: 
"A call from the Hospital for Reserves: The 
chaplain is requested to come immediately to at- 
tend a patient 

The Rev. Choirmaster was down in a minute 
to face the orderly. 'TTou have called at the 
wrong place/' he said curtly; '1 am not the Mili- 
tary Chaplain.'' 

"The Military Chaplain is sick, therefore the 
Superintendent of the hospital sent me to the 
Cathedral Abbey," he explained; "this was done 
at the wish of the Spital Chaplain who begs you 
to hurry to the man for tiiere is no time to lose." 

"In that case you are a stairs too high," the 
clerical organist replied; "on the story below 
there are two priests in residence; one of them 
will surely accompany you at once." 

"I've called at their quarters and was told that 
the two gentlemen were away at a meeting in a 
neighboring parish." 

"The case, you say, is urgent?" the Rev. Choir 
Director asked; without waiting for the answer 
he rushed to his room with the exclamation: "I 
will be with you in a minute !" 

The soldier slowly stumbled down the stairs 
while the mother went over to her son's room who 
was putting on his coat. 
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"A pity, the call had to come just at this time!" 
she sympathetically remarked. **It breaks right 
into tiie middle of your work." 

''Yes, it is a most disagreeable surprise," he 
answered; ''but believe me, mama: hearing a 
man's Confession, no matter how insignificant he 
may be, and assisting a soul in its extremity, is a 
work far more important and higher than play- 
ing or composing. Good-by, dear mother!" 

He hastened to accompany the orderly. 

Madam Brosian folded her hands and solilo- 
quized : "Francis, never before did you please me 
as now. Dear God, keep him ever so for Thee and 
forme!" 

The Choirmaster was gone hardly fifteen min- 
utes, when the doorbell rang again. The old 
mother opened it and nearly fainted with 
surprise. 

"Your Grace!" 

The bishop accompanied by a distinguished 
stranger entered. 

"We would like to see the Choir Director and 
invite him for a walk," said the bishop. "The 
lord prelate at my side who is on a visit, would 
like to become acquainted with him." 

"Oh, how muchi regret it. Your Grace," Madam 
Brosian deplored, "and how sorry Francis will be 
to have missed this pleasure and honor!" There- 
upon she told the bishop of the sick-call. 

"Why did he not tell the orderly to look for a 
priest elsewhere?" the bishop asked. "Surely 
there are others around." 
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"Your Grace, Francis was afraid to delay be- 
cause the case was extremely urgent. Moreover, 
he went gladly," she added, her maternal eyes 
beaming with proud satisfaction ; "he was deeply 
absorbed at the time in his composition, but, said 
he, to confess the dying goes before any and all 
musical study." 

The bishop nodded assent. "So it is, nor would 
I have expected otherwise from him. Give Fran- 
cis our regards when he returns and tell him that 
since we have missed him here we expect him at 
supper at my residence. My guest, the lord prel^ 
ate, would not like to leave without having met 
him—" 

"I am the last to have begrudged Francis this 
honor," the mother spoke to herself when she was 
again alone, "and yet I do not regret that he went 
to the hospital." 

The visiting bishop remarked to his host as they 
were descending the stairs: "Your Choir Direc- 
tor, My Lord, is not only a thorough musician, but 
it seems, a zealous priest as well ; I congratulate 
you havng such a member among your clergy." 

» ♦ 4t 

In the meantime Father Brosian was seated by . 
the camp-bed of a sallow, emaciated man, in the 
hospital barracks situated a mile or so outside 
the town. The place reeked with carbolic acid and 
disinfectants, despite the fact that the windows 
were up and the large room open to the sunshine 
and free to the sweet purifying breeze of spring. 
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The patient's bed was in a corner at the end of the 
ward; excepting he, all the sick that shared the 
room with him were out to enjoy the mild fresh 
air. 

A full beard, disorderly and unkempt as might 
be expected from a man on the field, gave to his 
face a wild appearance which was still further en- 
hanced by a pair of roving eyes that reflected 
timidity and defiance, pain and fear. 

"Yield and be reasonable, my dear brother!" 
the priest pleaded. "Notice, how your compan- 
ions go to Confession and how j^lad they are to 
receive the Last Sacraments ; many among them 
no doubt, were sorely in need of God's mercy. 
You will find out that once you have made your 
peace with God you will feel easier and happier 
than ever before in your life. It will nat be very 
hard, I will help you ; the principal thing is that 
you feel sorry for your sins and promise God 
never to commit them again." \ 

The sick man shook his head. "It's use. 
Reverend Chaplain, it's no use. It may btoefit 
others — perhaps, let them confess if they Will; 
my case is different." 

"In what way is your case different? Strictly 
speaking, every man's case is different and every- 
one suffers his own particular remorse of con- 
science. Our Savior invites all without exception 
to come to Him: 'Come to me... and you will 
find peace for your souls.' He did not say : But 
tiiose whose case is different and singular, let 
them stay away." 
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With feverish avidity the poor man drank in 
these words which greatly allayed his fear and 
strengthened his hope. "But if a man has been 
cursed by his own mother?" he muttered with 
bated breath. 

Slowly the Rev. Choirmaster raised his head 
and looked at the dying man, as if to assure him- 
self the sinner knew what he was saying. 

"That's my case, Your Reverence. And if you 
knew the circumstances you would understand 
how this was possible." 

Father Brosian was still at a loss what to think 
and say. 

The man continued: "Granting that a son is 
bad and good-for-nothing and spends most of his 
time in the tavern ; who was locked up half a 
dozen times for disturbing the peace and was so 
quarrelsome as to be shunned by even his best and 
nearest friends ; whose pleasure it was to shatter 
the windows of the rectory and in a horrible way 
to calumniate the priest, to blaspheme God, to 
scoff at prayer and Mass attendance ; whose mar- 
riage engagement was three times broken by the 
girls themselves, who upon closer acquaintance, 
vowed they would rather marry the devil himself 
than the person in question; — ^granting besides 
that this son when his father whose lungs were 
weak, got sick from sheer sorrow and chagrin 
and lost his own business in consequence, despite 
this fact, stole the com and oats in the bam and 
sold them in order to be able to dissipate; forged 
the name of his father to notes, to liquidate which 
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compelled the parents for the sake of the honor 
of the family, to give up the last penny of their 
savings; and granting that in consequence of 
these various and colossal misdeedd the father is 
stricken with paralysis and the sister for having 
lost her dowry is obliged to give up her engage- 
ment ; — is it to be wondered at that amidst such 
endless and agonizing distress, the mother casts 
out from her home the unnatural son who is the 
cause of it all, and with a curse upon his head, 
banishes him from her sight forever?" 

Without a halt, this appalling confession came 
gushing from the man's lips as the vomit of a 
poisonous soul; he could not help himself and it 
seemed to afford him relief. 

"My friend, if your mother banished you from 
her sight for the reason you have specified, there 
was indeed just ground for it. You were the cause 
that her heart was overwhelmed with sorrow and 
anguish in regard to the father, the daughter, 
herself, the house and home. 

"Nevertheless, believe me, her curse will pur- 
sue you only so long as you continue your wicked 
course. As soon however, as you turn from your 
evil way and with repentance ask the forgiveness 
of God, her curse will cease and she will rejoice 
and bless you as only a mother can. Think of the 
prodigal son, how grievously he had sinned and 
with what transports of joy he was welcomed 
back home, after his conversion!" 
\ The sicH man's head dropped low. "Mother 
! ^ can't take back her words anymore," he whisper- 
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ed, "she is dead ; I was the cause of it, they wrote 
me. Her curse therefore remains and for me 
there is no — ^no hope left. I am done for, my last 
chance is gone." 

"Not at all. That is the language of despair. 
Our Savior lives to-day as ever. He it was that 
said : * And if father and mother forsake thee yet 
will I not forsake thee.' Don't you think He can 
break the power of the curse as if it were a reed, 
and dispel its influence as if it were mere vapor? 
God alone saves and condemns. 

"And your mother who is now in eitemity — if 
she sees that her son wishes honestly and earnest- 
ly to reform his life, don't you think she will glad- 
ly recall the words which were pressed from her 
in a moment of unbearable anguish, and pray God 
most fervently to change her curse to a blessing? 
Understand me, you have your destiny in your 
own hand; this very moment may determine 
whether you will be forever happy or unhappy.*' 

With sighs the sick man continued his avowal. 
"It is three years since I left home. At the out- 
break of the war I joined my company and march- 
ed to the field without a word or line to my own. 
I didn't go to Confession. *My sins are too great, 
what is the use,' I said. But many a thing has 
the war taught me; I am not what I was. The 
years as I have lived them I would never live 
again. But alas, it is too late for regrets !" 

"It is not too late, dearest brother! Have pity 
on your soul ; it is never too late — retrace your, 
steps thru a good Confession. With deep sorrow 
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for your sins and a firm purpose to amend your 
life you will be forgiven and welcomed back by 
your Heavenly Father even at the eleventh hour. 

''Now then be reasonable and determined ; prac- 
tically your Confession is already made and you 
are sorry, you admit it Lift from your soul tlien 
the load of evil, the accursed mountain of sin. 
Hearken to your Savior's call; go back to Him, 
lost son, lift up your hands and pray. . 

Kneeling at the bedside of the sinner. Father 
Brosian began: "Our Father, who art in 
heaven. . The wretched man joined the priest, 
first in a whisper, then with full voice. After an 
hour he was thru with his Confession, received 
absolution, the Last Sacraments and all the com- 
forts which Holy Church so generously provides 
for the dying. 

The poor fellow was a changed man after that. 
'Teace!'' he was heard to utter time and again 
with his hand on his heart. 

"Yes, God has restored peace to you," said the 
priest, "a peace which no one can take from you, 
peace with God and your conscience. And now it 
is but right to let your relatives share your hap- 
piness.'' 

Before the man. who but languidly assented to 
the suggestion, could reply, the zealous priest con- 
tinued: "I will immediately write to your fa- 
ther. Just say what you would like me to put 
into the letter; of course I'll add something of my 
own. Well, then, the first thing will be to inform 
him that you have come back to God, that you are 
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sorry for the past and that your life henceforth 
will be a truly Christian one should God grant 
you the favor to come thru this dangerous sick- 
ness. You will express to him your deep sorrow 
for the grief you have caused him and beg that he 
would send you his forgiveness; forgiveness 
moreover, in tiie name of your dearest mother de- 
ceased, and of your sisters and brothers. 

''That this letter may reach its destination 
without fail, I will direct it to your parish priest, 
he will be as delighted as one of the family at the 
news and will deliver the letter at once. 
I assure you, dearest brother, your father will not 
delay a day, an hour, before he answers and 
sends you his pardon.'' 

"Who knows if I shall live to receive it," the 
penitent sobbed. 

"Why not? It will not take long for the answer 
to come. Extreme Unction has given you a new 
lease on life in the fact that it has freed you from 
a consuming anxiety. There is no tonic for the 
sick like a good Confession and the Holy Sacra- 
ments. In the meantime I will remember you in 
my prayers and at Mass. But do not lose patience 
the two or three days you will have to wait for 
a letter.'* 

Quickly the Rev. Choirmaster called for pencil 
and paper from the Spital Attendant and seated 
at a small accommodation table he wrote. The 
prodigal interrupted him continually with sug- 
gestions and these the Rev. Father put into the 
letter, so that on the whole it was not he but the 
converted son who was speaking. 
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''Now then, let me congratulate you on the 
infinite grace and mercy which God has granted 
you to-day and on the good will you have shown/' 
said the Rev. Brosian upon leaving; "to-morrow 
morning I will see you again." 

"Oh, yes, Rev. Chaplain, don't fail, don't for- 
sake me!" the penitent begged. "You can depend 
upon it — and now, good-night! Blessed be Jesus 
Christ!" 

"For all eternity," the sick man answered. 

He was still living the next morning, the fol- 
lowing night also. "In fact," the Head Physician 
said, "the man may live two or three days longer ; 
a strong and favorable reaction has set in since 
Sunday night." 

"Dearest Savior," the Choirmaster pleaded 
night and morning, "prolong his days till he has 
received his father's pardon!" 

His mother and sister and the Hospital Sisters 
assisted him with their prayers. As a matter of 
course, the Te Deum composition was only 
second in his mind in the meanwhile ; the affair of 
the dying soldier was uppermost. 

On the fourth day a letter arrived from the 
parish priest. The Rev. Francis Brosian to whom 
it was directed read it with pleasure. The words 
were burdened with sorrow in which joy, however, 
was predominant. That the youth whom he had 
baptized and prepared for First Communion, 
whom he had wept over as morally and spiritually 
dead, had come back to his Father's house, made 
his pastor inexpressibly happy. Father Brosian 
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was instructed to offer the prodigal the best 
wishes of his pastor and pardon for all he had 
ever said or done against him. . . 

And then the news about his parents! 

When the Rev. Choirmaster read what the let- 
ter disclosed about them his eyes extended with 
surprise and astonishment. For a moment he 
raised his hands to heaven and uttered an in- 
voluntary exclamation of joy. He perused the 
letter again and meditated. With a glance at his 
watch he took up a time-table and began looking 
it over. 

"Oh, how happy he will be — ^thank God, he is 
still living! How good, 0 God, Thou hast been 
to the boy!'* the young priest repeated many 
times. 

"I must hurry to the hospital," he said, putting 
the letter into his i)ocket; "the first thing to tell 
him: all is forgiven. . .and then — I will have 
to break it gently to him, the joyful surprise 
might prove harmful. . .The train will arrive 
this afternoon, at four o'clock. What happiness!" 

A half -hour later Father Brosian was at the 
bedside of the soldier reading the letter which 
told of the boundless joy the father felt at the 
conversion of his son, to whom he sends gladly 
and fully in his name and in the name of his 
wife and children, pardon and the parental 
blessing; everjrthing of the past is blotted out. 
That if God in his mercy should restore him to 
health, he and his brothers and sisters would re- 
ceive him with open arms!" 
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The sick man shook his head. 'That — I will 
never live to enjoy. It is already a thousand 
times more than I could have expected that my 
father has forgiven me." 

"Who knows, my friend, all that the good God 
may have in store for you !" the priest at his 
side remarked. 

"And what could He possibly still have in 
store?'' Vtie soldier asked with expectant eyes 
fixed upon his spiritual friend. "What is it you 
wish me to infer?" 

It almost seemed as if the sick man had a pre- 
monition of what was still in reserve. 

His Reverence gave him a grave, searching 
look: "Supposing your father came to see you? 
It is not impossible." 

The man's face turned pale, then red. "But 
do you think it probable. Rev. Chaplain?" he 
asked with feverish eyes. "My father — ^the long 
journey — oh, indeed — ^I am anxious to see my 
father once again!. . .Do you expect him; is he 
coming, is he on the way?" 

"You have guessed it, your father is on the 
way. But do not let the news excite you. Remain 
calm, bide the time; as soon as he arrives he will 
come to you. Keep a cool head, control yourself, 
be a brave soldier — otherwise you cannot see him 
at once." 

The patient laughed. "Oh, to see my father 
will not excite me. Is it possible that this hap- 
piness too, will yet be granted me!" — 
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''He may hold out two days at the most, no 
longer/' the Head Doctor informed Rev. Brosian. 
"The wound, the loss of blood, and this violent 
fever, he cannot survive. His life is ebbing away 
rapidly. The visit he expects will not injure his 
prospects; on the contrary, the incident joy will 
revive him somewhat. It is high time however, 
if the visitor wishes to find him alive." 

It was a little after four in the afternoon. 

The Rev. Choirmaster was praying at the 
soldier's bedside. An attendant came in and 
whispered something into his ear. 

"Excuse me, somebody wants to see me a min- 
ute outsider' The priest got up to leave. 

"It's father," the penitent whispered. 

"I would not be surprised; only don't get ex- 
cited, my friend!" 

Rev. Brosian went out and after a minute re- 
turned. 

"Your father is here," he said. 

"Father! Father!" the dying son exclaimed. 

"Wait, there is one thing more I wish to tell 
you. Another surprise, a great surprise, an im- 
mense pleasure is awaiting you. Will you be 
able to stand it? Will you be able to control 
yourself? It is an unspeakable happiness..." 

"Father! Father!" the stricken youth shouted, 
his eyes fixed on the door, "Come!" 

The door opened and the father entered fol- 
lowed by a woman who with a handkerchief to 
her eyes, was weeping bitterly. Suddenly, as if 
impelled by some mysterious power, the youth 
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leaped up in his bed, for the woman having lower- 
ed the handkerchief which she was holding to her 
eyes, stood revealed. 
"Mother," he shouted. 

Then speechless, with staring eyes, he regarded 
her as an apparition from the dead. 

Instantly she clasped him to her bosom and 
then slowly and reverently she made upon his 
brow the Sign of the Cross. "A thousand times 
may God bless you, Rudy, and I now bless you 
with all my heart and soul and all that has ever 
happened is forgiven and forgotten; you are my 
child again, my dear poor, poor, sorrowing child, 
my Rudy!..." 

Her voice faltered and broke. 

Rudy looked at her, touched her, to convince 
himself she was really alive. "How is that, you 
haven't died, then?" he asked stammering. 

It was now the father's turn to greet his son 
and to assure him of his full pardon. 

The Confessor had withdrawn from the room. 

The parents spent the rest of the afternoon 
with their son. The first thing they did was to 
search out how the error about the mother's 
death had arisen. It happened this way. The 
mother was taken grievously ill on account of the 
misconduct of her son and the sorrow and the 
harm which in consequence had resulted to the 
family. A sister of the mother who felt these mis- 
fortunes most keenly, wrote to Rudy her nephew, 
apprising him of his mother's dangerous sick- 
ness, stating, what was very probable at the 
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time, that before this letter reached him she 
would be dead; she concluded by telling him that 
he was the murder of his mother and that the 
curse she had laid upon him would accompany 
him to the grave. 

The mother's sickness tho critical did not end 
fatally; God in His mercy spared the son this 
responsibility. Of this turn of events however, 
Rudy was not informed, for he was away in the 
war. And so it happened that because the moth- 
er had recovered she was able to visit her son 
and was now sitting at his bedside, his hand in 
hers, wiping the sweat of death from his brow 
and tenderly serving him with the cordial which 
the doctor had prescribed. 

The Angelus rang out from all the towers of 
the Episcopal City; they prayed it quietly to- 
gether. The parents then arose. 

"Are you going already?" the son asked. "Oh, 
stay with me a while longer!'' 

"We are coming again, Rudolph," the father 
replied; "you must take some rest now. Mother 
will remain with you all the time." 

"Until I can take you home with me," she ad- 
ded but not without a tremor in her voice. 

"I can't eat at all," the sick lad said to the at- 
tendant after his parents had left; "I am so sat- 
3d with joy. Who would have thought it pos- 
sible!" 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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The Rev. Francis Brosian nodded meditatively. 

"It is best so," he mused; "Rudy is now full of 
sorrow for the past and honestly resolved to do 
better, but who knows. If he got well again 
would he hold to his resolutions in face of the 
temptations that would surely assail him and 
with his past habits and associations allied in 
opposition? Would he seek to strengthen his 
weak will with frequent prayer and the recep- 
tion of the Sacraments? How many have broken 
with their past lives as sincerely and firmly as 
he, but afterwards tiring of the restraints which 
God and His Church put upon the passions, tir- 
ing of prayer and the means of grace, have re- 
turned to their wallow and become worse than 
before!..." 

Rudy was plainly approaching his end. His 
face had changed, a profound lassitude had taken 
hold of him, his words were few and labored. 

The mother sat at his side watching him, ob- 
livious of all around her. Father Brosian as- 
sisted him with prayers and exhortations. 

"I am resigned," the dying youth muttered ; 
"God's will be done." 

"That is right, Rudy," the priest commended, 
"as God wills : life or death, to get well or to 
dia. . .And in case it is the latter, Rudy — is there 
nothing more on your conscience, nothing more 
that you would like to say or ask or request?" 

The dying man giving the priest one scrutiniz- 
ing look, answered : "Nothing more— I have dis- 
closed all and am at peace — ^may God grant that 
it endure." 
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"Thanks be to God, Rudy!" 

The mother wiped the tears from her eyes. 

He mumbled haltingly: "If die I must, let 
God's will be done, I am ready to go — ^to go will- 
ingly — for my sins — ^for my evil life. I have de- 
served it, deserved death, indeed, indeed!" 

"Rudy, God will take your resignation into ac- 
count. Now then, good-by to you, Rudy, and 
to you, the mother. I'll see you again to-night." 

The afternoon was but half -spent when an or- 
derly called upon Father Brosian: "The man in 
the Field Hospital is in his agony." 

The priest left immediately while his old mother 
promised in the meantime to pray in the Chapel 
of St. Joseph for the poor prodigal. 

The man was apparently unconscious. His 
eyes were glazing and his breathing was labor- 
ed. The weeping mother every now and then 
dried the sweat of death from his brow. 

When the priest entered the doctor giving him 
a significant wink, stepped aside. Thereupon 
the former knelt down and began the touching 
Prayers for The Dying so fraught with blessings 
and indulgences. The soldiers who shared the 
ward, excepting those confined to their beds, 
withdrew to the farther side. 

At this moment a lucid interval came to the 
dying man. Looking up he saw and recognized 
Father Brosian. His face mantled with a smile. 

"Thank God," he whispered, "thank God!" 

"Yes, thank God, Rudy, for His infinite mercy 
— during all eternity — " the priest solemnly re- 
sponded. 
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"Mother — sign me— with the — Sign of the 
Cross..." 

The mother stooped over her child and did as 
requested. "God bless you, Rudy!". . .Tear- 
choked, she stopped abruptly. 

The dying youth raised his head. When lo! 
startlingly distinct he enunciated word for word, 
with rasping voice, the words of the Te Deum. 

"Ho-ly — God, — we — praise — ^Thy — name!" His 
hands were uplifted, his eyes turned to heaven, 
his cadaverous face transfigured with awe. He 
seemed as one rapt from the world. The remain- 
ing vigor of his body was concentrated in 
this last solemn tribute of his passing soul. 
"Lord — of might — ^we — ^bow — before — Thee!" he 
prayed to the amazement and the edification of 
all in the ward ; the place was still as death. 
"Heaven — ^and — earth — ^in — ^glad — ^acclaim — 

Holy " The last words absorbed in the 

rattle of death, were added by his Guardian An- 
gel on the shores of eternity. 



The Rev. Francis Brosian was returning from 
the funeral of the soldier. He left the public 
road ; he wished to be alone. Down grade along 
the hurrying, laughing, sparkling stream he 
wended his steps, then to the uplands over the 
meadows bordered with shrubs and blossoming 
trees. The experiences of the last days and the 
impressions made on his soul during the hour just 
elapsed were profound and inspiring. 
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The funeral song of the bells, the hollow ta- 
too of the drums, the weird musical two-step of 
the Fife Corps, the prayers of the Military Chap- 
lain at the grave, the crackling report of the 
triple Gun-Salute in farewell — ^this on a most 
beautiful spring-day, under an azure sky, in an 
atmosphere heavy with the fragrance of flowers, 
with robins and finches warbling and disporting 
themselves in the trees — ^to which must be added 
the singular and solemn Te Deum from the mouth 
of the youth in his last agony, throbbing with 
hope and peace, the jubilant cry of a soul that is 
saved, the shout of triumph over sin and hell, a 
paean of thanksgiving for the infinite goodness of 
God; — all these scenes and impressions were 
surging back and forth thru the Rev. Brosian's 
mind, overfiowing his heart and seeking to ex- 
ternalize themselves in a song of jubilation, praise 
and thanksgiving. 

It was evening. The big Cathedral bell was 
tolling the Angelus and sending its message of 
peace for the night over the city, when the Rev. 
Choirmaster was walking thru the gallery of the 
Stations toward his room. 

Night had set in. The Master, in semi-dark- 
ness with no illumination but the light of the 
moon, was at his Concert Grand. The keys re- 
sponded to his fingers as never before and under 
their magic touch, chords and melodies were 
evoked new and charming: strains that 
pulsated with awe and fear, passages of child- 
ish sweetness and innocence, airs tremulous and 
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pleading like persuading grace» rapturous har- 
monies such as the angels might emulate, state- 
ly majestic chords that bespoke God's power and 
wisdom, melodies that proclaimed His mercy 
and goodness. From all these variant lyric phrases 
and strains of lofty eloquence, he mentally form- 
ulated a score replete with etheral harmonies, 
throbbing with emotional exaltation, which with 
bold and broad accords moved onward joyously, 
impetuously, with majestic solemnity, with over- 
whelming power, to a grand tumultuous climax. 
The work was done. The composition was 
achieved worthy to give a proper setting to the in- 
comparable theme : Te Deum laudamus, te Do- 
minum confitemur — ^We praise thee, 0 God ; We 
acknowledge thee to be the Lord. 

An hour or two later — ^the master did not mark 
the time— he was at his desk : The music of the 
first draft of the Te Deum which he had so ab- 
ruptly left and forgotten to look at since the sick- 
call to Rudy's bedside, lay before him. 

He looked at the attempt and smiled pityingly. 
Taking up the sheet he tore it into pieces. Then 
he sat down and began to write, feverishly, in- 
cessantly, without looking up, till he had finish- 
ed. The new hjnnn, his Te Deum, secured and 
transcribed upon paper, was ready for rehearsal, 
and the masterpiece which before had seemed an 
impossible task and beyond him, was accomplish- 
ed with one effort on the night following Rudy's 
death and burial. 
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